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THE CURRENT LABOR MARKET 


The labor market continues to reflect the 
high level of economic activity and the in- 
flationary pressures which have prevailed 
since the end of the war. Total employment 
is at or close to record levels. Unemploy- 
ment is about as low as might be expected 
in a dynamic economy. Wages are con- 
tinuing to increase in response to firm de- 
mand for workers, rising living costs, and 
high business earnings. Industrial relations, 
which were exceptionally strained for a 
considerable period after the war, have 
eased and in recent months work stoppages 
have been a relatively minor factor in the 
economy. 

Current levels of employment are sup- 
ported by a high level of total demand. 
Domestic demand, after some hesitation in 
the spring and early summer, has increased 
again. Export demand is exceptionally great 
although reduced from the record levels 
of the first half of the year when an esti- 
mated 2.1 million employees in nonagricul- 
tural activities were directly or indirectly 
engaged in production for export and when 
agricultural incomes were being sustained 
by large exports of farm products. Prices, 
which had been relatively stable during the 
second quarter, have advanced sharply in 
recent months. As long as the inflationary 
pressures continue strong, there is little like- 
lihood that unemployment will increase 
greatly. 
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In June and ‘again in July, the number 
employed in civilian jobs reached a total _ 
slightly above 60 million, partly as the re- 
sult of the usual summer expansion of agri- 
cultural employment. In August employ- 
ment declined slightly as seasonal require- 
ments in farming were reduced. Of the 
total of 59.9 million employed in August, 50.4 
million were engaged in nonagricultural ac- 
tivities of all kinds, including self-employ- 
ment and domestic service, while 9.5 million 
were engaged in agriculture. The nonagricul- 
tural total represented an increase of 1.9 mil- 
lion over a year ago; the agricultural figure 
was slightly higher than a year ago but the in- 
crease probably reflected a change in timing 
of seasonal needs rather than an increase in 
basic employment. 

Unemployment at 2.1 million in August 
was seasonally lower than in June and July 
and about the same as a year ago. Among 
veterans, unemployment has declined sharply 
since early this year. Only 471,000 were re- 
ceiving veterans’ unemployment allowances 
early in October as compared with 1.2 mil- 
lion in January of this year and the peak 
of 1.8 million reached in July of last year. 


Lasor Force 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, employ- 
ment, unemployment, and the labor force 
have been relatively stable since the begin- 
ning of 1947 with employment and the labor 
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THE CURRENT LABOR MARKET 


force increasing somewhat and unemploy- 
ment declining slightly. Withdrawal of 
war-induced entrants to the labor force 
was largely completed by July 1946 and 
since then the labor force has increased about 
1.2 million, of which approximately half is 
attributable to normal growth of the popula- 
tion. In addition, veterans who, in the sum- 
mer of 1946, were temporarily outside the 
labor force returned to look for work, and 
some women who had withdrawn at the end 
of the war again appeared in the labor market 
at the end of last year. With such postwar 
changes largely completed, movements in the 
labor force in the period ahead will reflect 
largely seasonal influences and normal 
growth. Thus, changes in employment will 
have a more direct effect on unemployment 
than has been the case during most of the 
period since the end of the war. The fol- 
lowing chart shows the labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment on a seasonally 
adjusted basis since July 1945. 
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Bureau of Census estimates, adjusted for seasonal variation 
by Federal Reserve. Latest figures shown are for August 1947, 


Still in the labor force are about 1.5 mil- 
lion more persons than had been anticipated 
on the basis of prewar trends. Included 
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in this group are those remaining from 
among the 8 million extra entrants to the 
labor market at the height of the war, as 
well as workers drawn into the market by 
favorable opportunities for employment or 
drawn in by sharply rising living costs since 
the end of the war. The extra additions to 
the labor force are concentrated in the 14- 
19 year age group and in women over 
35 years of age and men over 55 years. In 
these three groups the presence of oppor- 
tunities for work is an important factor con- 
tributing to unusually high rates of labor 
market participation. It is interesting to 
note that the number of men over 55 in the 
labor force has not been reduced from the 
high war levels. 

Partially offsetting the extra additions 
from these groups are lower-than-normal 
participation rates among both men and 
women in the 20-34 year age group. The 
explanation for the low participation rates 
among women in this age group lies in the 
exceptionally high rates of marriages and 
births since the end of the war. The high 
rate of school enrollment among veterans 
in this age group accounts for the relatively 
low worker rates for young men. The table 
on the next page shows the distribution of 
the labor force in April 1947 by age and sex 
groups as compared with the “normal” dis- 
tribution indicated by prewar trends. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


The hesitation in domestic demand in the 
spring and early summer of this year did not 
result in declining employment outside of 
manufacturing. In manufacturing, however, 
employment declined from its postwar peak 
of 15.5 million reached in March 1947 to 
15.2 million in July. Although this net de- 
cline was small, it occasioned a considerable 
amount of interest because the declines in 
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CoMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND Normat Lasor Force 
April 1947 


[In thousands of persons] 











Actual Normal Excess of 
Sex and age groups labor labor actual over 
force! force * nor’ 
Total, 14 years and over...| 60,950 59,400 1,550 
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1 An adjustment of 300,000 was added to the figures reported by 
the Census Bureau to allow for unusually low employment in 
agriculture during the Census survey week in April 1 7, because 
of weather conditions. 

‘ eee of —— ~ =a jag ha based on trends in the 
rate o r market participation by and sex groups for the 
period 1920 to 1940. - ~— 


some of the component industries were 
clearly attributable to weakening demand, 
the first substantial evidence in employment 
data of weakness in demand since the end 
of the war. Some of the drop this year was 
attributable to the reappearance of seasonal 
behavior in some industries. However, the 
reappearance of seasonal movements was in 
itself an indication of less buoyant demand 
than had existed earlier. In addition, tem- 
porary factors such as material shortages, 
work stoppages, and more extensive unpaid 
vacations than usual influenced employment 
unfavorably in some lines this summer. 

In August and September manufacturing 
employment increased again and, largely be- 
cause of the exceptional rise in the nondur- 
able goods group, climbed above its March 
level, in response both to seasonal influences 
and to dissipation of earlier fears about the 
strength of demand for several products. In 
a few industries, such as rubber, radio, alumi- 
num, and machine tool manufacturing, em- 
ployment still appears to indicate weakness 
of demand in relation to supply. Total 
manufacturing employment in September 
this year was 660,000 greater than in Sep- 
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tember 1946, with about three-fifths of the 
increase taking place in nondurable goods 
industries. 


EMPLOYMENT IN OTHER INDUSTRIES 


In other major industry divisions—mining, 
transportation, public utilities, trade, and 
finance and service—employment in recent 
months has increased slightly or has remained 
stable at record postwar levels. In response to 
strong demand and seasonal influences, em- 
ployment in contract construction has in- 
creased substantially in recent months. In“ 
most of these groups employment is sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago. Employ- 
ment in domestic service, which declined 
throughout the war and early postwar period, 
has increased sharply since mid-1946, and is 
currently nearly 300,000 higher than a year 
earlier. The number of self-employed work- 
ers, which also had declined during the war, 
increased 1.2 million after the war to a total 
of 6 million in the fall of 1946, a level 
which has been maintained since then. Al- 
though varying sharply in response to 
seasonal needs, agricultural employment has 
remained relatively constant on a seasonally 
adjusted basis at a level 850,000 below 1940. 

The drop of 200,000 in Federal Govern- 
ment civilian employment in the United 
States between January and September 1947 
represents a continuation of the curtailment 
which began after V-J Day. In September 
such employment was 420,000 less than a 
year earlier and 1.1 million less than two 
years earlier. The size of the armed forces 
has also declined, of course, and at 1.4 mil- 
lion in September, the number attached to 
the services was 1.1 million below Septem- 
ber 1946 and 10.7 million below the war- 
time peak. State and local government em- 
ployment has increased moderately since the 
end of the war. The following chart shows 
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monthly employment of nonagricultural 
wage and salary workers by major industry 
groups since 1940. 


EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics data, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion by Federal Reserve. Latest figures shown are for August 
1947. 





CHANGES IN COMPOSITION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Shifts in the industrial composition of em- 
ployment have taken place since the prewar 
year 1940. Employment in all nonagricul- 
tural establishments increased 30 per cent 
from September 1940 to September 1947, 
while in manufacturing employment in- 
creased 40 per cent. As a result manufactur- 
ing now has 37 per cent of all employees in 
nonagricultural establishments as compared 
with 34 per cent in the earlier period. Within 
manufacturing, employment’ in durable 
goods industries increased 52 per cent, 
whereas in nondurable goods industries em- 
ployment increased 30 per cent. 

Among durable goods industries, elec- 
trical and nonelectrical machinery and auto- 
mobiles showed the greatest gains in employ- 
ment with increases of 70 per cent or more. 
Iron and steel, furniture, and stone, clay, 
and glass products have had increases of 
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only 25 to 35 per cent. Among nondurable 
goods industries, chemicals, petroleum re- 
fining, and rubber products showed increases 
of 50 per cent or more while both textiles and 
leather have had increases of less than 10 
per cent, and tobacco manufacturing had 
fewer workers in September 1947 than in 
September 1940. 

The gain in relative importance of manu- 
facturing since September 1940 contrasts 
with declines in relative standing of trade, 
finance, mining, and Government. Other 
service industries, construction, public utili- 
ties, and transportation account for about the 
same proportions of employment as they did 
in September 1940. Domestic service and 
agricultural employment have declined in 
terms of actual number of workers engaged 
as well as in relation to total employment. 

Changes which have occurred among oc- 
cupations reflect to a large extent the change 
in industrial composition since 1940. Crafts- 
men, operators, and kindred workers have 
gained in relative employment, while pro- 
fessional, domestic service, and sales work- 
ers have declined. Such white collar groups 
as nonfarm proprietors, managers, officials, 
and clerical workers have shown sharp gains 
in employment in both absolute and relative 
terms since 1940. 


STATE OF THE LABoR MARKET 


On the whole, the labor market currently 
appears to be firm, with the supply and de- 
mand for workers in relatively close balance. 
Much of the urgency evident earlier in the 
demand for labor has disappeared and em- 
ployers in hiring new workers have become 
more selective than earlier with regard to age, 
sex, and previous experience of workers. 
Planned expansions of staff, aside from meet- 
ing seasonal needs and replacing turnover, 
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are reported by relatively few industries and 
the number of additional workers needed in 
such plans is fairly small. At the same time, 
the rate at which workers voluntarily quit 
jobs has declined and in July was lower than 
in any July since 1941. This suggests that 
workers generally are finding job opportuni- 
ties less plentiful than earlier and it also sug- 
gests that the restlessness felt earlier by many 
veterans, which took the form of frequent 
job changes, has been reduced. 


Postwar WacE INCREASES 


The strong and general demand for goods 
and services, combined with advancing living 
costs and record levels of earnings of busi- 
ness and agriculture, has contributed to con- 
tinuation of the postwar upward movement 
of wage and salary rates which began with 
relaxation of wage controls at the end of the 
war. At that time pressures for higher wage 
rates came from both workers and employers. 
Demands for manpower in activities which 
had been unable to obtain adequate numbers 
of workers during the war encouraged em- 
ployers in these industries to grant wage in- 
creases in order to obtain workers. Also, 
the sharp decline in hours of work and pre- 
mium overtime pay with a consequent heavy 
reduction in weekly earnings in war indus- 
tries created strong pressure from workers 
for compensating increases in hourly wages. 
The drop in average hours also had the effect 
of requiring the hiring of more workers 
than before to obtain the same number of 
man-hours of work, and hence it had a tight- 
ening effect on the labor market. 

After the relaxation of wage controls these 
pressures for higher wages became effective 
early in wholesale trade, petroleum refining, 
and textile manufacturing, but the general 
pattern of the first round of increases was 
not established until the spring of 1946 when 
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settlements, typically about 1814 cents an 
hour, were made in key heavy industries. 
Although settlements were of various 
amounts and were made at various times, first 
in one industry and then in another, the in- 
creases established in heavy industries spread 
exceptionally widely and quickly and affected 
not only wages in unionized industries but 
also wages and salaries in trade, service, and 
other activities. 

The second round. Living costs and net 
earnings of many business firms increased 
sharply after the middle of 1946 and demands 
again arose for wage increases. A second 
round of such advances began in the fall of 
1946, largely among nondurable manufactur- 
ing industries. These developed into another 
general pattern of increases when contracts 
were renewed in key heavy industries in 
the winter and spring of this year. The pat- 
tern increases, which were about 15 cents 
an hour including a variety of adjust- 
ments as well as straight wage rate advances, 
have been followed outside the heavy in- 
dustries less closely than was the case last 
year. Recent settlements have reflected, to 
a greater extent than earlier, differing price 
and profit positions of businesses and bar- 
gaining strengths and policies of unions. Ad- 
justments relating to union security, union 
responsibility, paid holidays, welfare funds, 
and pensions have been of substantial im- 
portance in recent negotiations. Work 
stoppages this year have been relatively un- 
important as a factor in general economic 
activity or in the wage settlements obtained. 
Man-days lost because of industrial disputes 
in the first seven months of 1947 were only 
one-fourth of those in the same period of 
1946. 

Recent wage increases have been generally 
smaller than those granted last year, and 
until the coal settlement were not being 
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reflected as quickly or as fully in price in- 
creases as had been the case in the earlier 
period. The coal settlement, which was 
exceptionally favorable to the miners, appears 
to have had the effect of encouraging other 
workers to demand larger increases than 
they might have otherwise. Shortly after 
the coal settlement prices of coal were ad- 
vanced sharply and so were the prices of 
steel. These developments encouraged em- 
ployers to grant wage increases more readily 
than they would have otherwise and to raise 
selling prices by amounts related to the state 
of demand as well as to changes in costs. 
Thus, the effect on the economy has been to 
reinforce inflationary tendencies and, com- 
bined with advancing food prices in response 
to heavy export demands and reduced sup- 
plies of some crops, it has contributed to the 
prospect of further wage increases. 


Wace Increases Since 1940 


As a result of postwar wage adjustments, 
gross hourly earnings of production workers 
in manufacturing have advanced about 25 
per cent since September 1945 and are about 
86 per cent higher than in 1940. Slightly 
larger relative gains have been shown in both 
periods for nondurable goods than for dur- 
able goods manufacturing industries. In 
most nonmanufacturing industry groups for 
which data are available, average increases 
appear to have been somewhat smaller but, 
with a few exceptions, not greatly out of line 
with the average increases shown for manu- 
facturing. 

Hours of work have also changed and 
in some instances weekly earnings have in- 
creased by different percentages from those 
shown for hourly earnings. For example, 
since September 1945 weekly earnings of 
production workers in manufacturing have 
advanced only 20 per cent rather than the 
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25 per cent shown for hourly earnings. As 
compared with 1940, however, the increases 
have been larger in weekly than in hourly 
terms in manufacturing industries, amount- 
ing to 105 per cent for nondurable goods, 
where hours have increased substantially, and 
to 84 per cent for durable goods manufac- 
turing. In most nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries weekly earnings and hourly earnings 
have increased by about the same percentage 
since 1940, but in coal mining, where average 
hours were exceptionally low before the war, 
weekly earnings have increased very sub- 
stantially more than hourly earnings. 

In comparison with the incomes of other 
major groups, such as corporate and non- 
corporate businesses and farmers, the in- 
creases in average money wages of em- 
ployees since the end of the war and also 
since 1940 have been smaller in percentage 
terms than the increases in net incomes of 
these other groups. These variations reflect 
the sharp rise in prices and in the volume 
of economic activity. Nearly all broad eco- 
nomic groups have shared in the expansion 
of income, but as is usual in periods of 
sharp changes the shares of some have in- 
creased more than those of others. 


CHANGES IN REAL WAGES 


Although in money terms the war and 
postwar wage increases have been large, they 
have been offset to a substantial extent by 
rising prices. Since 1940 wages have in- 
creased more than consumers’ prices; as a 
result, the buying power of hourly earnings 
of factory workers is over one-sixth and 
that of weekly earnings over one-fourth 
higher in the recent period. However, over 
the more recent period since the end of the 
war, hourly earnings in manufacturing and 
the index of consumers’ prices have both 
advanced by about one-fourth, while whole- 
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sale prices for both farm and nonfarm prod- 
ucts have increased substantially more. The 
following chart shows actual weekly earn- 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION 
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ings of factory workers and “real” weekly 
earnings, that is, after adjustment for changes 
in consumers’ prices, since 1940. 

Not all employees have had increases in 
their wages or salaries as large as the aver- 
ages reported for production workers in 
manufacturing. The new spurt in prices 
and living costs in recent weeks will in- 
tensify the difficulties of these employees and 
others whose incomes have fallen behind in 
the race with prices. 


GENERAL Nature OF WAGE INCREASES 


Available data for the First World War, 
which are limited, indicate that wage in- 
creases then were sharper but more nar- 
rowly restricted to those industries, such as 
heavy manufacturing, mining, and railroads, 
which felt directly the impact of the war. 
In the recent period the rise in wages and 
salaries has been fairly general, with nearly 
all groups sharing in it. Although the 
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amounts of increase have varied consider- 
ably, they have been much more uniform 
among industries than might be supposed. 
For example, some 20 million of the 28 mil- 
lion workers included in the industries for 
which current monthly wage data are re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
were employed in July 1947 in indus- 
tries in which average hourly earnings had 
advanced between 40 and 60 cents, or between 
70 and 90 per cent, since 1940. None of the 
major industries covered reported average 
increases of less than 30 cents an hour, or 
less than 40 per cent; and less than one- 
twelfth of the workers were employed in 
industries whose average earnings had ad- 
vanced more than 70 cents an hour, or more 
than 100 per cent. 

After adjustment for the increase in con- 
sumers’ prices, the majority of the workers 
represented in the reports were in industries 
in which real hourly earnings had advanced 
less than 20 per cent since 1940, but at the 
same time only a small proportion were 
in industries in which real hourly earnings 
had declined. It should be noted that gov- 
ernment employees are not included in these 
data and other groups of salaried and white 
collar workers are not fully represented. 

Hourly wage advances in manufacturing 
since 1940 have tended to be greater in per- 
centage terms in industries in which wages 
were low at the start than in industries in 
which wages were high. For example, 
among durable goods manufacturing indus- 
tries, the two lowest paid in 1940 were lum- 
ber and furniture. Hourly earnings in these 
industries have increased 102 and 98 per 
cent, respectively, while automobiles and 
transportation equipment, which were the 
two highest paid before the war, have in- 
creased their hourly earnings 58 and 76 per 
cent, respectively. Among nondurable goods 
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industries, textiles and tobacco were at the 
bottom of the group in 1940 but since then 
have had increases of 113 and 93 per cent, 
while the highest paid in the nondurable 
group, petroleum refining and printing, have 
had hourly increases of 69 and 70 per cent. 

The same general tendency is evident 
among nonmanufacturing industries. Thus, 
telephone employees whose earnings were 
among the highest before the war have had 
their wages advanced less than the average. 
Wages in the electric power and light in- 
dustry were also high before the war and 
have increased less than the average, while 
hourly earnings in retail trade, which were 
low before the war, have increased more 
than the average. The chart compares hourly 
earnings in 1940 and in July 1947 for se- 
lected industries. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
OF WORKERS IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


WOURLY EARNINGS — CENTS 


PERCENTAGE INOREASE 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics data. For manufacturing, mining, 
power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data 
relate to production workers only. 


For other groups of workers, wage in- 
creases also have been large and general. 
Hired farm workers and domestic servants 
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have had exceptionally large increases in 
percentage terms. White collar employees 
also appear to have had substantial adjust- 
ments in their wages and salaries since 1940 
and especially in the past two years. For 
some groups of such employees, however, 
the adjustments have been less than those 
received by most industrial workers. 


PRrosPECTs 


Changes in employment and wages in 
the period ahead will depend more largely 
than in the recent past upon the broad fac- 
tors that bring about changes in national 
income and prices. In the early postwar 
period there were several highly important 
factors in the labor market which operated 
almost independently of the volume of na- 
tional income but these factors have largely 
disappeared. Among such independent fac- 
tors were the withdrawal of most of the war- 
time entrants from the labor force and de- 
mobilization of the armed forces and war 
workers. To a considerable extent other 
factors, such as the postwar cutback in hours, 
the turbulent state of industrial relations, and 
the first round of wage increases, were only 
partially related to changes in general eco- 
nomic conditions. With practically full em- 
ployment achieved, the armed forces at 
about their planned postwar strength, and 
weekly hours of work averaging close to the 
traditional 40, the general labor market in 
the period ahead can be expected to reflect 
readily changes in general economic activity. 

As long as inflationary pressures continue 
strong there is little likelihood that unem- 
ployment will increase greatly. The con- 
tinued advances in prices, particularly in food 
prices, are placing increasing pressure on the 
living standards of many workers. Unless 
living costs are stabilized or reduced, pres- 
sures for wage increases are likely to continue. 
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POSTWAR BANK CREDIT PROBLEMS* 


by 


Marriner S. Eccles 


President Leggett, members, and guests of the 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks: 

Because of our common problems and responsi- 
bilities, I appreciate this opportunity to participate 
in your proceedings. In the chaotic world of today, 
groping for answers to the overriding problems of 
economic security and enduring peace, we can find 
comfort in the strong and healthy position of our 
banking system. At the same time we must be 
fully aware of the dangers which the present 
vigorous inflationary forces may threaten for the 


banking system. 
INFLATION, THE CONSEQUENCE OF WAR FINANCE 


Postwar inflation, with its severe distortions in 
the structure of prices, wages, and profits, is pri- 
marily due to the enormous wartime increase in 
our money supply. The banks of the country, 
including the Federal Reserve Banks, in helping 
to meet the needs of war finance, brought about 
this increase. In the six years from the middle of 
1940 to the middle of 1946 the Federal Govern- 
ment spent nearly 400 billion dollars, most of which 
was for national defense and war purposes. Much 
less than half of this amount was met by tax receipts 
and the balance of about 225 billion dollars was 
borrowed. During this six-year period commercial 
and Federal Reserve Banks together increased their 
holdings of Government securities by 90 billion 
dollars, and savings institutions, businesses, and 
individual investors purchased the remainder of 
the securities sold. 

Commercial bank holdings of Government se- 
curities have been reduced somewhat since the 
postwar peak by the Treasury’s debt retirement 
program, but they are still more than four times 
as large as in 1940. In expanding their portfolios 
of Governments, banks did not decrease their hold- 
ings of other assets. As a matter of fact, the total 
of their loans, other securities, reserves, and other 
cash has increased since 1940 by about 21 billion 
dollars. As a result of this credit expansion, com- 
mercial bank deposits increased by 70 billion dollars. 

* Address by the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 


Federal Reserve System to the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks, Washington, D. C., Sept. 25, 1947. 
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In addition, currency in circulation showed a growth 
of 20 billion dollars, 

This expansion in bank credit and consequently 
in the money supply was made possible by the large 
excess reserves which were held by the banks at 
the beginning of the war, and by the additional 
reserves that were provided by the Federal Reserve 
through an increase of over 20 billion dollars in 
its holdings of Government securities. 

It is inevitable that in financing a war, business - 
and individual holdings of money and Government 
securities increase. The reason for this is that 
people are paid for furnishing the goods and serv- 
ices which are needed to carry on the war and are 
not available for purchase by business and con- 
sumers. Consequently, incomes expand more 
rapidly than consumption can be increased. Unless 
taxes are raised sufficiently to absorb all of the 
surplus income, savings must increase, and they 
must be held largely in the form of bank deposits, 
currency, or Government securities. To the extent 
that the Government expenditures are not met by 
taxes or the sale of securities to nonbank investors, 
the balance must be absorbed by the banking sys- 
tem, which results in expansion of the money 
supply. 

If the public had attempted to spend their entire 
excess income, prices would have risen very rapidly. 
However, due to the willingness of the public to 
save during the war period and due to the effective 
harness of wartime controls that were put into 
effect, prices rose but little during the war. By 
the end of the war vast holdings of money and 
other liquid assets had been accumulated and large 
deferred demands had been built up. At the pre- 
vailing level of prices, demand was far in excess 
of any supplies that could be made available within 
any short period of time. 

It should have been apparent that if these forces 
were permitted free play, a sharp rise in prices 
would result. The people of the nation, however, 
not fully realizing the dangers in the situation, 
made clear their wishes that controls be removed. 
Business wanted freedom from allocations, price 
controls, building permits, rationing, and business 
particularly wanted repeal of the excess profits tax. 
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Farmers wanted release of all controls affecting 
agricultural products. Labor wanted removal of 
restraints on higher wages. Bankers generally sym- 
pathized with the desires of all these groups to 
remove controls. In response to these public pres- 
sures, wartime controls, such as allocation of raw 
materials, building permits, price and wage restric- 
tions, as well as the excess profits tax, were pre- 
maturely abandoned. 

We are currently witnessing the results of this 
national policy. With demand for goods already 
large because of high levels of current income and 
with a huge backlog of domestic and international 
demand reinforced by huge accumulations of liquid 
assets after five years of war, price inflation was 
inevitable. The country is now suffering the con- 
sequences of having placed our reliance upon the 
restoration of a competitive price situation to bring 
about necessary postwar readjustments in an ab- 
normal period when effective demand far exceeds 
available supplies. 

Asa result, the economy is caught fast in a serious 
wage-cost-price spiral. Short farm crops at home 
and abroad have intensified this spiral. Inter- 
national crisis, in part the result of our rising prices, 
is imposing on us obligations that can only be dis- 
charged by actions that will increase our inflation 
difficulties. Yet we should not allow what is left 
of European democracy to perish through starva- 
tion and communism. Nor can we ultimately solve 
our problem of inflation without the restoration of 
Europe’s vast productivity to help take care of the 
world’s needs. The danger that faces us is that 
inflation will go on unchecked and end, as infla- 
tions always have ended, in economic collapse. 

The higher the spiral of inflation is wound by 
further general price and wage increases, by further 
rapid expansion of private debt, and by failure to 
reduce public expenditures for all purposes that 
can be eliminated or postoned until the emergency 
has ended, the more serious the inevitable readjust- 
ment is certain to be. The longer the ultimate 
reaction is postponed, the longer it will take to 
reach a stable condition of employment and pro- 
duction, Readjustment in our domestic situation 
is overdue, and the sooner it can be brought about, 
the better it will be for the nation and the world. 


Cost oF MAINTAINING THE PEACE 


We spent nearly 350 billion dollars to win the 
war, and we shall need to spend substantial, al- 
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though much smaller amounts, to keep the peace. 
Large parts of the world have been devastated and, 
even in those parts left intact, the customary proces- 
ses and channels of trade and commerce have been 
destroyed or upset. People in nearly all nations 
have vast holdings of money and large deferred 
demands for the necessities of life, and supplies of 
nearly everything to meet these demands are in- 
adequate. The money they have, however, can- 
not be used to make purchases from countries 
which have goods for sale, and they have little else 
to offer in exchange. When people are thus upset, 
they are susceptible to the lure of political panaceas 
and are likely to generate feelings of hatred toward 
others more fortunate than they. This state of 
mind is a threat to stability and peace in the world. 

In the two fiscal years from July 1946 to June 
1948 we have budgeted expenditures of more than 
25 billion dollars for the maintenance of our na- 
tional defense. We have provided altogether since 
the end of the war foreign grants and credits of 
approximately 16.5 billion dollars, which is only 
two-thirds of our military budget for the first two 
postwar fiscal years. Surely this is a small amount 
to make available for helping to win the peace, 
when compared with our vast expenditure of 350 
billions used to win the war. 

It cannot be denied or ignored that continued 
large loans and grants to foreign countries are 
either a heavy current burden upon our taxpayers 
or a strong inflationary force on our economy, but 
so are our even larger military expenditures, which 
are considered by many as necessary for maintain- 
ing peace. 

We should be fully aware of the costs and risks 
of providing foreign aid and make adjustments in 
our policies accordingly. We cannot be lavish in 
aid to other countries without suffering the con- 
sequences of inflation, heavier taxation, or the re- 
imposition of controls, Countries receiving as- 
sistance should recognize the burden that is being 
imposed on our economy, and it is imperative that 
they take measures to assure the most effective 
use of their own resources as well as of those re- 
ceived from us. If these requirements are met, it 
would be shortsighted, as well as highly selfish, 
for us to deny aid needed to prevent starvation 
and to reconstruct productive capacity in other 
countries. Our reason for denying the aid would 
be that we wanted to increase our already large 
consumption in order to counteract inflation. Yet 
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the best remedy for inflation is more production, 
and the greatest unused productive resources now 
lie outside of this country, but they cannot be effec- 
tively operated by starving people devoid of equip- 
ment and supplies. 


REsPonsIBILITy OF FepEerAL Reserve SysTEM 


What bearing, you may wonder, does all this 
have upon our common problems and respon- 
sibilities of bank supervision? The Federal Re- 
serve has a close interest in these matters, because 
we are responsible for providing the reserves that 
support our entire money and credit system. We 
must constantly consider whether the existing 
supply of bank credit is redundant or inadequate. 
This judgment must be based upon the needs and 
behavior of the economy. There is not time here 
to discuss the specific objectives, standards, and 
various other considerations that provide the basis 
for these policy decisions. The Board of Governors, 
the Federal Open Market Committee, composed 
of the Board and representatives of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, the operating officials of the Reserve 
Banks, and the Federal Advisory Council in giving 
advice, must constantly keep in mind the impact 
of Federal Reserve policies on the economy. 

International affairs are of importance to us be- 
cause of their general impact on our domestic 
economy and more directly because the net resultant 
of all international financial transactions is re- 
flected in gold movements. Gold, together with 
Federal Reserve Bank credit, supplies the basic 
reserves of our banking system. The interest and 
responsibilities of the Reserve System in this field 
are recognized by the Congress in including the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors as one of five 
members of the National Advisory Council. This 
Council has responsibility for supervising and co- 
ordinating the international financial policies of the 
Federal Government. 


CHANGED Position oF BANnKs 


Because of their interests and responsibilities, the 
Federal Reserve authorities are greatly impressed 
with the changed position of banks that has resulted 
from war. These changes will affect the duties 
and responsibilities of all bank supervisory agencies. 
The vast volume of deposits and currency not only 
offers a threat of inflation for the economy as a 
whole, but it may create serious problems for in- 
dividual banks. With our system of 14,000 separate 
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banks, shifts of deposits from bank to bank neces- 
sitate corresponding shifts of assets or other adjust- 
ments. For this reason our banking system requires 
a high degree of liquidity and these requirements 
have been enlarged by the great wartime growth 
and broad distribution of bank deposits. 

Another problem confronting bank supervisory 
agencies is the great existing potential for further 
expansion of credit. Generally in the past banks 
could not expand their loans and investments, 
except when new funds came to them or unless 
they were willing to borrow. When one bank lost 
funds, it had to borrow or liquidate assets. While 
for individual banks that situation still exists, the 
very large holdings of Government securities now 
held by banks make it easy for them to shift to” 
other assets that seem more attractive. 

When banks sell their Government securities, in 
the absence of any other buyer, the Federal Reserve 
is obliged to purchase them. Otherwise, the Gov- 
ernment securities market would decline and might 
collapse. This would not only greatly increase the 
cost of carrying the public debt, but would seriously 
endanger our entire financial structure, in which 
Governments now occupy such an important place. 

When the Federal Reserve System acquires addi- 
tional Government securities, new reserves are 
created; these reserves pass to other banks and 
ultimately may provide the basis for an expansion 
in credit amounting to six to ten times the reserves 
made available. This ability of the banking system 
to bring about the creation of new reserves without 
borrowing is a new element in the credit situation. 
With an active demand for loans, it can be a power- 
ful inflationary force. The Board has long recog- 
nized this problem, discussed it fully in its Annual 
Reports to Congress for 1945 and 1946, and pre- 
sented proposals for its solution. Most of you may 
be familiar with the substance of these reports; 
time does not permit a full discussion of them here. 
Up to date little support has been received for the 
Board’s suggestions, and nothing whatever has been 
done to put the Board in a position where it could 
restrain inflationary expansion by the banking sys- 
tem. 

Another potential for credit expansion is the 
large flow of gold that is now coming into this 
country. This inflow has already amounted to 
nearly 2 billion dollars this year. Since the middle 
of the year total loans and investments of com- 
mercial banks have been expanding at a rate equiva- 
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lent to 10 billion dollars a year. If this should 
continue it would provide an inflationary force 
more than double the anti-inflationary effect of 
the prospective surplus in the Federal budget for 
this fiscal year. It would equal the inflationary 
impact of the unprecedented surplus of exports over 
imports in this country’s foreign trade during recent 
months. Under present circumstances, it does not 
appear possible for the Federal Reserve System to 
check this credit expansion by selling Government 
securities and thus absorbing bank reserves. 

Banks have been the beneficiaries of wartime 
developments. Their assets have increased tre- 
mendously and these assets are perhaps more liquid 
and less subject to depreciation than at any previous 
time of active business. Bank earnings have grown 
more rapidly than expenses, so that profits are 
relatively large, and capital structures have been 
enlarged. Finally, their large holdings of Govern- 
ment securities make it possible for banks to shift 
readily to any other more attractive assets that 
may be available. 

Banks can also suffer the consequences of un 
pleasant economic developments, as they have at 
times in the past. Some of the most disastrous of 
these developments have occurred during my career 
as a banker and businessman and during the 
careers of most of you. Banks are most seriously 
affected when they have helped to bring about the 
conditions by undue expansion of credit followed 
by rapid liquidation. 

Although present inflationary developments are 
largely the result of war finance, in the past two 
years expansion of private credit has become a 
factor of increasing importance. Conditions are 
favorable for a further substantial expansion of 
private credit that may contribute further to ex- 
cessive inflation and lead to disastrous consequences 
for the economy. Such a development would en- 
danger the healthy position of our banking system. 


Wuat Can Supervisors Do? 


As I have indicated, the existing general mone- 
tary and credit powers of the Federal Reserve are 
inadequate for preventing such a development. 
Nor can bank supervision, in view of its limited 
scope and of the inflationary forces already gener- 
ated, be expected to prevent further inflation. We 
can, however, understand the nature of the problem 
and use our influence to discourage banks from 
contributing to it. This would help to diminish 
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What 


resulting undesirable effects upon banks. 
specifically can be done? 


(1) Maintenance of a high degree of liquidity 
should be encouraged; banks should be discouraged 
from reducing their large holdings of Government 
securities and cash assets in order to acquire less 
liquid and more risky assets. 

(2) Supervisors should take a critical attitude 
toward any expansion of loans, unless they con- 
tribute directly to increased production and move- 
ment of goods. This attitude should apply par- 
ticularly to consumer credit, real estate loans based 
on inflated values, loans to carry excessive inven- 
tories, and any loans for speculative purposes. 

(3) As long as banks maintain their present 
large holdings of cash and Government securities, 
most of them are adequately capitalized. Banks 
with low ratios of capital to risk assets, however, 
should build up their capital. If banks persist in 
increasing their risk assets, they should be required 
to enlarge their capital accordingly by retention of 
earnings. If retained earnings are not sufficient, 


then additional stock should be sold. 


It is important for us to keep in mind that future 
losses of banks are determined by current policies. 
While each individual loan of a bank may appear 
sound taken by itself, the practices of banks in the 
aggregate may contribute to generally unhealthy 
conditions. In an unsound economy, banks in 
general cannot remain sound. Our banks now 
appear to be in a position to withstand the severe 
economic storm that is threatening. This is not 
the time for them to remove their storm shutters 
or venture out into the gale. 

In summary, I would reassert that the wartime 
increase in money and incomes relative to the 
supply of goods and services has created an in- 
flationary development with severe distortions in 
prices, wages, and profits. Readjustment in our 
domestic situation is overdue. The sooner it can 
be brought about, the better it will be for the 
nation and the world; the longer it is postponed, 
the more severe will be the inevitable readjustment. 

We are faced with a choice between unattractive 
alternatives. We must decide how much we are 
going to spend preparing for the next war and for 
other purposes that might be eliminated or deferred. 
At the same time we need to determine how much 
we are going to make available to maintain peace 
through provision of vital food and needed pro- 
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ductive facilities to the starving and destitute 
Western European democracies. It should be recog- 
nized that we cannot continue to spend as much 
as we have been for all of these purposes, in the 
presence of other strong inflationary pressures in 
the economy, without severe costs and risks. 

We are on the horns of a dilemma. We simply 
cannot reduce taxes drastically and at the same time” 
assist Europe. We cannot expand domestic credit, 
both public and private, for the purpose of having 
all we want and assist Europe and avoid inflation. 
We must give up something or we are going to pay 
much more dearly in the long run. If we desire to 
preserve democracy and peace in the world, we must 
assist in feeding the starving people in the democ- 
racies of Europe and help them to get into produc- 


tion because it is only by their production that we 
will be relieved and more will be available in this 
country. If controls are needed to do that, we 
should have controls. If the public understands 
the problem and voluntary rationing can do it, of 
course that is the desirable way to do it. We have 
got to deal with the economic facts of life as they 
are. As bank supervisors you can try to see to it 
that the banks of this country put some pressure on 
credit expansion and stop this inflationary growth 
that they are responsible for collectively, though 
individually they may not be aware of it. If you 
want public authorities to have control over credit 
expansion, consider the recommendations of the 
Board in its annual reports of 1945 and 1946 before « 
it is too late. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION AND BUYING PLANS OF CONSUMERS, JULY 1947! 








In the summer of 1947 consumers generally con- 
tinued to be in a strong financial position and their 
attitudes and intentions indicated the maintenance 
of large expenditures for the purchase of durable 
goods and houses. Consumers were drawing in 
substantial amounts upon accumulated liquid assets 
and were borrowing, as well as using current in- 
comes, to maintain a high level of expenditures. 
Although many individuals reported reductions in 
their liquid assets, others showed increases and 
liquid asset holdings continued large in total amount 
and remained widely distributed. 

Mainly because of the rise in the cost of living, 
the proportion of spending units that felt they 
were worse off financially than a year ago was larger 
in July than earlier in the year. These spend- 
ing units, which were most numerous in the lower 
income groups, were somewhat less optimistic than 
others were about future economic developments. 
Responses to questions concerning current expendi- 
tures indicated that rising prices in relation to 
incomes were compelling many spending units to 
make important adjustments in personal and family 
budgets. Data from a recent survey show a signifi- 
cant shift since the beginning of the year in con- 
sumers’ price expectations. At the end of July 1947 
approximately one-third of all spending units ex- 
pected higher prices in the next 12 months as 
compared to about one-tenth of all spending units in 
the first quarter of the year. 





by Duncan McC. Holthausen of 
rch and Statistics. It summarizes 
of Consumer Finances 
st two weeks of July 


1 This article was ment 
the Board's Division of 

the results of the Board’s interim Surve 
cons on interviews taken during the 
194 

Dr. Rensis Likert, Director, and Dr. Angus Campbell, Assist- 
ant Director, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 
were in general charge of the survey. Responsibility for de- 
tailed planning and supervision of the survey, including inter- 
viewing, editing, tabulation of survey results, and preparation 
of survey studies was carried by Dr. George Katona in collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Hazel L. Lang, both of the Survey Research 
Center’s Staff. Mr. Charles F. Cannell served as head of the 
field staff and Mr. Roe Goodman as head of the sampling section 
of the Center 

From the Board of Governors, general supervision of the 
survey has been under the direction of Woodlief Thomas, 
Director, and Ralph A. Young, Assistant Director, of the 
Division of Research and Statistics. 

The first annual survey of Consumer Finances was made 
for the Board of Governors early in 1946 by the Division of 
Program > ae Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Results of that survey were 
reported in 1946 in the June, July, and August issues of the 
Butietin. Results of the second annual survey of Consumer 
Finances, conducted for the Board by the Survey Research Cen 
ter. University of Michigan. in early 1947, were published in 
the June, July, and August 1947 issues of the BuLLETIN. 
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These conclusions are based upon an interitn sur- 
vey of the financial position and plans of a small 
national sample of consumer units, made for the 


- Board of Governors by the Survey Research Center 


of the University of Michigan. 

A more comprehensive survey of consumer 
finances made early this year showed that con- 
sumers then were predominantly optimistic and 
expected prosperous conditions to prevail during 
the entire year. At that time, consumers also 
anticipated that there would be some relief in the 
prices they paid for goods and services. During the 
following six months, however, consumer prices 
rose and warnings of possible economic reaction 
were voiced with growing frequency by business 
leaders, economists, and public officials. How these 
changes in consumer prices and these warnings of 
community leaders were affecting the attitudes and 
spending plans of consumers thus became a matter 
of considerable importance, and the interim survey 
was undertaken during the last two weeks of July 
to determine what changes had occurred. 

In the interim survey interviews were taken with 
approximately 700 respondents residing in 20 coun- 
ties and 5 metropolitan areas scattered throughout 
the country. The interview unit, as in the Board’s 
annual surveys cf consumer finances conducted 
early in 1946 and 1947, was the spending unit.’ 
The method of selecting the sample was comparable 
to that used in the annual surveys, with the result 
that the small sample was similar in income dis 
tribution and other socio-economic characteristics to 
the larger samples of the annual surveys. It should 
be noted that the findings based on this smaller 
interim sample are less reliable than those of the 
larger surveys inasmuch as they are necessarily 
subject to a rather large sampling error. In addi- 
tion, no detailed information was obtained for the 
small sample on the amounts of expenditures and 
savings. Small sample interim surveys afford a 
useful method for periodic supplementation of the 
findings of annual surveys on consumer attitudes, 
expectations, and plans. Like the annual surveys, 
however, the methods are experimental in many 
respects and have not yet been fully tested; con- 





* Defined as all persons living in the same dwelling and be- 
longing to the same family who pooled their incomes to meet 
their major expenses. 
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sequently, the findings should be interpreted with 
caution. 


Tue Financia Status or ConsuMERS 


Shifts in the basic wage rates and salaries of in- 
dividual spending units were frequent during the 
year ending July 1947. Almost two-fifths of all 
spending units indicated that they were making 
more money than a year ago, while only about 
one-fourth of the units said that they were making 
less money. This information, taken together with 
aggregate data on the current annual rate of per- 
sonal income, as estimated by the Department of 
Commerce, suggests that there may be a further 
upward shift from 1946 to 1947 in the median in- 
come of all spending units. 

During the first seven months of 1947, as in 
1946, sizable numbers of spending units reported 
net withdrawals from their liquid asset holdings, 
i.e., United States Government securities and check- 
ing and savings accounts in banks. Others con- 
tinued to augment their holdings. The primary 
purpose for which liquid assets were withdrawn 
was again to meet general living expenses, par- 
ticularly in the case of spending units in lower 
income groups. The purchase of houses and 
transfer of funds to other investments were next in 
frequency of purpose for which liquid assets were 
withdrawn. 

Liquid asset withdrawals by many spending units 
were largely counterbalanced by additions to liquid 
asset holdings on the part of other units, and no 
important change occurred in the proportion of 
units holding liquid assets. In other words, con- 
sumer liquid asset holdings, although drawn upon 
considerably, continued to be widely distributed. 
The pattern of distribution generally conformed to 
that shown by the annual surveys of holdings made 
early in 1946 and 1947. Reversing tendencies with 
respect to savings bond holdings during the year 
1946, more spending units reported buving than 
reported cashing such bonds during the first seven 
months of this year. 

The availability of liquid asset holdings is evi- 
dently contributing to greater expenditures for con- 
sumption. Both in 1946 and to date in 1947 the 
turnover of liquid assets has been substantial and 
has added to inflationary pressures in consumer 
markets. In the case of some consumer units, such 
holdings have been used to supplement income in 
meeting current expenditures. In other cases, they 
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have supplemented income to meet large expendi- 
tures, such as the purchase of consumer durable 
goods. While saving continues to be regarded as 
highly important by a large majority of spending 
units, the proportion having a regular saving plan 
has declined significantly compared with early in 
1946. At that time, of course, the use of pay roll 
deduction plans for buying bonds was more general 
than it was in July of this year. 

Along with the greater availability of consumer 
durable goods and houses, instalment buying and 
borrowing, as reported by spending units, increased 
considerably over 1946 levels. In the case of durable 
goods purchases, liquid assets were often used to 
meet the down-payment requirement, with the“ 
balance of the purchase price covered’ by an instal- 
ment note or borrowed from a bank, loan agency, 
or private individual. Purchase of a house during 
the first half of 1947 apparently involved incurrence 
of mortgage debt in virtually all cases. 

There was some upward shift by July 1947 in 
the proportion of spending units that thought they 
were worse off financially as compared with a year 
ago. Spending units in lower income groups were 
primarily responsible for this shift and they referred 
either to the increased cost of living or decreases in 
income as the cause of their less satisfactory situa- 
tion, 


ConsuMER EXPECTATIONS 


Consumers were generally optimistic about their 
future well-being. As is indicated by Table 1, more 
spending units expected their incomes to increase 
than to decrease. The majority of spending units 
continued to expect good times during the next 12 
months. 

During the past 18 months consumers’ price 
expectations have fluctuated widely. By the first 
of this year many consumer units expected price 
declines and few expected price increases, as is 
shown in Table 1. By May of this year, after the 
wide publicity given to the Newburyport plan, it 
is possible that additional consumer units anticipated 
general price declines in the goods they normally 
bought. By midyear, this trend in consumers’ price 
expectations was reversed, and in late July almost 
one-third of all spending units anticipated price 
increases, compared roughly with one-eighth earlier 
in the year. Over the same period, the proportion 
expecting lower prices had dropped from almost 
one-half to one-third, and these respondents most 
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ConsuMER EXPECTATIONS CONCERNING THE GENERAL 
Economic Out Look, INCOMES, AND Prices 




















Percentage distribution of 
all spending units 
Expectations 
February | February July 
1946! 1947? 19473 
General economic outlook * 
Good times ahead..............- 35 55 50 
Bad times ahead............... 36 22 34 
Uncertain or no change........ 23 21 13 
BRS cio deceased aves 6 2 3 
Pe cain dese dee 100 100 100 
Own incomes * 
Income will be larger........... 25 23 23 
Income will he about the same... 34 42 49 
Income will be smaller.......... 23 14 8 
Uncertain, “it depends”........ 13 19 18 
Re IES 6 one ee cob c ccees 5 2 2 
ee eae 100 100 100 
Prices * 

ga tated ab we bald 53 13 32 
Will remain the same........... 21 22 29 
Cc. Lande croneee as 8 46 29 
Conditional answers............ 13 17 9 
PS GS ancdccscccoccce: 5 2 1 
eee ee 100 100 100 














1 Based on interviews in January-March 1946 (first survey). 

2 Based on interviews in January-March 1947 (second survey). 

3 Based on interviews in the second half of July 1947 (interim 
survey). 

‘ The question was: “Considering the country as a whole, do you 
think we will have good times or bad times or what during the 
next year or so?” 


*In February and July 1947 the question was: “How about a 
year from now—would you say that you will be making more 
money or less money than you are now, or will you be making 
the same?” ata for February 1946 are not strictly comparable 
because they do not include farmers and are based on a comparison 
of exnected annual income for 1946 with actual income in 1945. 

‘The question was: “What do you think will happen to the 
prices of the things you buy during the next year—do you think 
they will go up or down or stay about like they are now?” 
frequently expected small price declines—not large 
ones. It is probable that this shift resulted in part 
from the continuing increases in food prices during 
the first half of the year, the possibility of increased 
rentals, and the new coal wage agreements with the 
subsequent increases in steel prices and also in prices 
of many consumer durable goods. 

In the first quarter of the year, the expectation 
of price declines was predominantly associated with 
the expectation of good times, while spending units 
expecting price increases were evenly divided in 
their expectations of good or bad times. A similar 
relationship was observed in the July survey when 
many more spending units anticipated price in- 
creases. 

These changes in the price expectations of many 
consumers do not appear to have had any substan- 
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tial effects upon their buying plans, particularly 
those for consumer durable goods. It was noted 
that whether consumers expected prices to fall or 
to rise, the postponement of certain purchases was 
reported by almost as large a proportion of con- 
sumers expecting price increases as of those expect- 
ing price decreases. Possibly because consumers 
expected only slight price changes, the effect of 
their price expectations on their buying plans was 
minimized. In addition, it is possible that because 
of the frequency of changes in price expectations, 
effects upon buying plans have tended to lag. Buy- 
ing plans for many goods may also continue to 
reflect backlog demands or reasonably urgent needs, 
in which case shifts in price expectations, unless 
for large price changes, cannot be expected to in- 
fluence buying plans heavily. 

It is of interest that consumers’ general price ex- 
pectations closely paralleled their expectations with 
regard to food prices. In the case of consumer 
durable goods and clothing, no more than one-fifth 
of all spending units anticipated price increases 
while about one-third expected price declines. 


ConsuUMER EXPENDITURES AND PLANs TO Buy 


About two-thirds of all spending units reported 
that they were spending more for food since the 
beginning of the year, while about three-fifths of 
the spending units felt that they were buying less 
clothing than usual. Comments made in connec- 
tion with food and clothing purchases give some 
indication of how the consumer has rearranged his 
budget expenses in order to take account of in- 
creased costs. Consumer units spending larger 
amounts for their food purchases predominantly 
had incomes of $2,000 or above, but as many as 
half of those having incomes under $2,000 also in- 
creased their expenditures on foods. Common 
adjustments in order to maintain customary volume 
and quality of food purchases were cuts in other 
expenses and reductions in amounts saved. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the spending units who did 
not spend more for food, especially those having 
incomes of less than $2,000, reduced the quality of 
food bought or raised or preserved much of their 
own food. In the case of clothing purchases a 
significant proportion of those spending units who 
felt that they were buying less clothing than usual 
said that clothing prices were too high in explana- 
tion of the shift in their purchases. Less frequently 
mentioned were explanations such as “other ex- 
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penses were too high” and “did not need more 
clothing.” About one-tenth of all spending units 
reported buying more clothing than usual, fre- 
quently with the explanation that their clothing 
needs had accumulated. 

Nearly as large a proportion of spending units 
as had indicated plans early this year to buy auto- 
mobiles and other selected durable goods during 
1947 indicated that purchases had been made dur- 
ing the first seven months of the year. About half 
as many prospective buyers of houses as were shown 
by the earlier survey reported the completion of 
purchases by July. 

The proportion of spending units indicating plans 
to purchase automobiles and other selected durable 
goods in the 12 months following July 1947, as is 
shown in Table 2, was substantially the same as 
in earlier reports of purchase intentions for the year 
1947, The volume of planned purchases for certain 
selected durable goods other than automobiles as 
of February 1947 was somewhat lower than ob- 
served in early 1946. The interim survey (July 
1947) suggests that there has been no further 
decline in plans to buy and that the market for other 
selected durable goods is approximately as strong 
as was observed at the beginning of this year. 
Furthermore, there was no significant shift shown 
in spending plans for consumer durable goods by 
income levels. 

The prospective purchase of houses in the 12 
months following July 1947 was also substantially 
the same as noted earlier for the year 1947. Again, 
there were no significant shifts in the income levels 
of consumers who had plans to buy houses. 

Information obtained with respect to the timing 
of consumers’ intended purchases suggests that con- 
sumer plans to buy certain types of durable goods 
during the 12 months following July 1947 may not 
indicate the full volume of their actual purchases. 
In some cases, the rate of planned expenditure 
was considerably less for the first half of 1948 
than for the last half of 1947. Plans to buy houses, 
on the other hand, were more evenly timed for the 
full 12-month period. In the case of new auto- 
mobiles considerable uncertainty was of course ex- 
pressed by consumers as to the exact timing of 
their purchases within the 12-month period. 

Prospective purchasers of these items, however, 
were more often optimistic in regard to their future 
income status and in regard to the general economic 
outlook than were other consumers. This reflected 
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DistRIBUTION OF CoNSUMER INTENTIONS To Buy AUTOoMo- 
BILES, SELECTED DuraBLe Goops, anp Housers, By INCOME 
Group oF PurcHaseR? 











Prospective and actual purchasers 
as a percentage of all spending units 
within each income group 
Type of purchase 
All Less $5,000 
income than SS and 
groups | $2,000 ° over 
Automobiles: 
Expected to buy in 1946. 11 6 14 26 
Bought in 1946......... il 6 12 20 
Expected to buy in 1947. 12 5 15 24 
Expected to buy within 
a year from July 1947. 13 6 16 30 
Other selected durable 
Ss: 
Expected to buy in 1946. 28 21 33 38 
Bought in 1946....... ae 28 21 34 35 
Expected to buy in 1947. 21 14 26 26 
Expected to buy within 
a year from July 1947. 22 16 24 32 
Houses :* 
Expected to buy in 1946. ® 5 9 11 
Bought in 1946......... 7 5 8 13 
Expected to buy in 1947 6 4 7 9 
Expected to buy w thin 
a year from July 1947. 6 3 7 il 

















1In every case “expected to buy” includes those who said they 
definitely would buy or probably would buy. Intended purchases 
for the year 1946 were ascertained in the first survey (January- 
March 1946) and are related to 1945 income. Actual purchases 
in 1946 and intended purchases for the year 1947 were ascertained 
in the second survey (January-March 1947) and are related to 
1946 income. Intended purchases for July 1947 to July 1948 were 
ascertained in the interim survey (second half of July 1947) and 
are also related to 1946 income. Data for the three income groups 
in the interim survey are based on relatively small numbers of 
cases and are therefore less reliable than the data from the first 
and second surveys. 

2? Based on nonfarm spending units only. Farmers are not 
included inasmuch as their purchases of housing are usually 
incidental to their purchases of farm land. 


in part the fact that a larger proportion of higher 
income groups were prospective purchasers of these 
items. Consumers at these levels were more opti- 
mistic in their personal and general outlook than 
were spending units at lower income levels. 

In general, the interim survey does not indicate 
that consumer plans to purchase durable goods or 
houses in the 12 months following July 1947 have 
been discouraged sufficiently by the prevailing level 
of prices to cause an early decline in expendi- 
tures for these items. Nevertheless a considerable 
number of spending units that stated they were 
planning to buy automobiles and houses in the five 
years following July 1948 also stated they were not 
planning to purchase in the next 12 months because 
of high prices. Thus it appears that at lower price 
levels a considerably larger group of consumers 
would purchase durable goods and houses in the 


near future. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK LOANS TO FARMERS 
by 


Tynan SMITH AND Puitie T. ALLEN * 


At the middle of 1947, insured commercial banks 
had nearly 2,500,000 individual loans outstanding 
to farmers, aggregating in amount about 2.2 bil- 
lion dollars. Almost nine-tenths of the number 
and two-thirds of the amount were directly ex- 
tended to finance operation of the nation’s farms 
from planting: to harvest or the purchase of equip- 
ment and livestock. The remaining tenth of the 
number and third of the amount were extended 
upon the security of real estate mortgages to 
finance the purchase of land or to meet other essen- 
tial farm needs. Both the production loans and 
the farm mortgage loans of insured commercial 
banks at midyear stood over 20 per cent greater 
in amount than a year earlier. 

The American farmer currently enjoys a favor- 
able debt position. Total farm debt is low in rela- 
tion to both income and the value of farmers’ 
assets. Debt is also low in absolute terms. During 
the war farmers were able to liquidate a substan- 
tial portion of their mortgage debts and the present 
total is nearly a third lower than before the war. 
During and after World War I farm mortgage 
debt rose at about the same rate as farm land prices. 
This experience has not been repeated in the cur- 
rent period despite a rise in land prices nearly 
equal to that during the First World War. 

The volume of bank credit extended to farmers 
is about one-third higher than before the war as 
a result of a sharp increase in the past two years. 
Nevertheless, the total is much below that in 1920 
and the proportion of total bank loans represented 
by credit to farmers in the middle of 1947 was 
only 7 per cent as compared with about 20 per 
cent in 1920. The number of farm loans now out- 
standing at insured commercial banks represents 
an average of two bank loans for every five farmers. 
Since many farmers have more than one loan, 
more than three out of every five farmers have 
no bank indebtedness. 

Aggregate figures give little cause for concern. 


* Of the Division of Research and Statistics of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and of the Board of Governors, 
respectively. 

_} Loans directly guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 

tion were excluded from the survey. The total amount of these 
loans held by insured commercial banks was 20 million dollars 
on June 30, 1947. 
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The over-all picture, however, obscures many indi- 
vidual cases of farms on which debt may be rela- 
tively heavy or of banks which may have their 
earning assets unduly concentrated in certain types 
of agricultural credit. Such instances may involve 
serious local problems in a period of downward 
adjustment in agricultural prices. 

New information on the characteristics of the 
farm loans held by insured commercial banks at 
midyear was assembled through a survey conducted 
jointly by the Federal Reserve System and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics cooperated in the devel- 
opment of the survey plan. A representative sample 
of about 1,200 commercial banks—approximately 
700 member banks and 500 insured nonmember 
banks—cooperated voluntarily in supplying infor- 
mation on their farm loans. The great majority of 
these participating banks are located in farming 
communities. The purpose of the survey was to 
provide a basis for a better understanding of credit 
developments in this field and also to furnish in- 
formation on the characteristics of bank loans to 
farmers and on typical bank loan practices in farm 
financing. All figures used in the present article 
are estimates based on the sample data obtained in 
this survey. 

Commercial banks have long provided the major 
share of short-term production credit used by farm- 
ers. In addition to banks, farmers obtain short- 
term credit to finance operations from Production 
Credit Associations sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and from other sources, principally retail 
merchants and individuals. Loans of the Produc- 
tion Credit Associations are about one-fifth the 
amount of short-term bank loans. Very little is 
known about the amount of short-term funds 
farmers secure from individuals and similar lenders. 

Production loans extended to farmers by com- 
mercial banks were typically for small amounts and 
for short periods. Over two-fifths of these loans 
outstanding at insured commercial banks in the 
middle of 1947 were for amounts of less than $250 
each and about two-thirds of them carried maturi- 
ties of less than six months. Most of this credit 
was borrowed either to pay production and living 
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costs or to finance the purchase of machinery and 
livestock. Two-thirds of the loans were secured 
by pledge of specific assets or by endorsement. 
Livestock, machinery, and a combination of crops, 
livestock, or machinery were the types of assets 
most frequently pledged. Most of this type of 
credit was supplied to farmers by small country 
banks. 

While banks furnish a relatively smaller propor- 
tion of the total farm real estate mortgage credit 
than of farm production credit, the importance of 
banks in the farm mortgage field has increased in 
the past two years. According to estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture, commercial banks at 
the beginning of the year held 14 per cent of the 
outstanding amount of farm mortgages in contrast 
to 11 per cent a year earlier and 8 per cent in 1940. 
Federal Land Banks and life insurance companies 
each now hold about one-fifth of the total farm 
mortgage debt, while individuals hold most of the 
remaining 50 per cent. 

Farm mortgage loans of banks also were of rela- 
tively small size and were typically to finance the 
purchase of small tracts of land. Many of these 
loans have been made in the past two years when 
land values have been high. An important part of 
the farm mortgage loans of banks was written to 
mature in one year or less. Over one-half of these 
loans were to be repaid in instalments, and this 
proportion has increased in recent years. As with 
production loans, about four-fifths of the volume 
of this type of credit was provided by banks with 
10 million dollars or less in deposits. 

This article, which is the first of a series to be 
published on the national aspects of the farm loan 
survey, summarizes its principal findings. The 
material is presented in two sections, the first deal- 
ing with farm production loans and the second 
with farm mortgage loans. Subsequent articles will 
deal more fully with additional phases of bank 
loans to farmers, such as the pattern of interest 
rates and detailed characteristics of farm produc- 
tion and farm mortgage loans.’ 


Farm Propuction Loans 
The estimated 2,185,000 farm production loans 


outstanding at insured commercial banks in the 
middle of 1947 represented a total credit volume 
of 1.5 billion dollars.* These loans were predomi- 
nantly small. The average amount outstanding 
was about $700. Over two-fifths of the loans were 
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under $250 in outstanding amount, as is shown in 
Table 1, while a third of the number represented 
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Farm Propuction Loans oF INsurED CoMMERCIAL BANKs 
OuTSTANDING IN Mip-1947, sy Size or Loan 
AND Net WortTn oF Borrower 

















[Estimates of outstanding loans] 
Number | Amount Percentage 
Size of loan and net | of loans | of loans distribution 
worth of borrower | (In thou- (Un 
sands) | millions) | Number | Amount 
Size of loan 
Under $250........ 938 $102 42.9 6.9 
$250-$499......... 428 126 19.6 8.5 
$999......... 375 211 17.1 14.2 
$1,000-$2,499...... 317 393 14.5 26.5 
$2,500-$4,999...... 82 227 3.8 15.4 
$5,000 and over 45 421 2.1 28.5 
All loans........ 2,185 1,480 100.0 100.0 
Net worth of borrower: 

Under $2,000...... 522 115 23.9 7.8 
$2,000-$9,999...... 1,007 462 46.1 31.2 
$10,000-$24,999.... 410 338 18.8 22.9 
$25,000-$99,999.... 176 335 8.1 22.6 
$100,000 and over. . 27 208 1.2 14.0 
nc Dnaeees < 42 22 1.9 1.5 
All borrowers 2,185 1,480 160.0 100.0 

















Note.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


loans of between $250 and $1,000. Loans under 
$1,000 accounted for almost one-third of the total 
volume of all commercial bank loans to finance 
farm operations. Individual loans of $5,000 or 
more constituted 2 per cent of the number but 
29 per cent of the total amount. 

A large proportion of the farm production loans 


* The survey of insured commercial bank loans to farme 
on which this article is based, was planned by the Division of 
Research and Statistics of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Division of Research and Statistics 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in consultation 
with the Federal Reserve Banks, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and other interested agencies. The information for 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System was collected and 
compiled into district totals at the Reserve Banks and national 
totals were prepared at the Board's offices. The information 
for insured commercial banks not members of the Federal Re- 
serve System was collected by the examiners of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation with the consent and ration 
of the participating banks. Totals were compiled by Cor- 
poration’s Division of Research and Statistics. 

_ Supervision of the survey, analysis of results, and _prepara- 
tion of articles are under the general direction of Ral A. 
Young, Assistant Director of the Board's Division of Research 
and Statistics and Florence Helm, Acting Chief of the Corpora- 
tion’s Division of Research and Statistics. Richard Young- 
dahl of the Board’s staff and Tynan Smith of the Corporation's 
staff have been largely responsible for the supervision of the 
collection and tabulation of information. 

Copies of the forms used in the survey are appended to 
this article. 

*Farm production loans were defined as all loans to farm 
owners or operators except loans secured by real estate, loans 
directly guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
loans made to farmers for commercial or industrial purposes. 
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of insured commercial banks were extended to meet 
the credit needs of small farmers. About 25 per 
cent of the number of loans were to farmers with 
a net worth of under $2,000 while 46 per cent of 
the loans were to farmers with a net worth of 
from $2,000 to $10,000, as is shown in Table 1. 
The amount of farm production credit extended 
by banks to farmers with a net worth of under 
$10,000 was 40 per cent of the total. In the South 
the proportion of loans going to small borrowers 
with a net worth of under $2,000 was higher than 
in other parts of the country. In the Northern 
States the proportion of loans outstanding to farm- 
ers with a medium net worth of between $2,000 
and $10,000 was above average, while in the Far 
West about two-thirds of the loans amounting to 
nine-tenths of the volume were to large borrowers 
with a net worth of $10,000 and more. 

As Table 2 shows, bank credit to finance farm 
operations was widely distributed among the dif- 
ferent types of farms. The largest number of bank 
borrowers were operators of general farms, who 
accounted for 45 per cent of the number of farm 
production loans. This group of borrowers typi- 
cally had a small or medium net worth and the 
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Farm Propuctrion Loans or InsurED CoMMERCIAL BANKS 
OvursranpiInc in Mip-1947, sy Type or Farm 
[Estimates of outstanding loans] 





— 
Percentage 


Number} Amount | Average 











Type of farm |,0f leans | of loans distribution es 
ype E \(Inthou-} (In ] | of loan 
sands) | millions) Number| Amount | 
af 1] vedi + 
General.........| 977 | $529 | 44.7 35.7 | $540 
ae a... ee 218 | 14.0 | 14:7 | 710 
RS ae 98 11.6 6.6 | 390 
Wheat, corn, and | | 
field crops.....| 207 176 9.5 11.9 850 
Livestock. .. | 201 324 9.2 | 21.9 1,610 
Tobacco. ....... 98 26 4.4 1.7 260 
Rs 2 45 38 25 i 38 840 
_.. SP 24 29 3 28 1,190 
Poultry........ 17 20 0.8 | 1.3 | 1,140 
ee 56 24 26 | 1.6 420 
| 
All borrowers. .| 2,185 | 1,480 | 100.0 | 100.0 680 














1 This group includes farms not classified elsewhere, such as 
part-time farms, and farms not classified as to type. 

Nore.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


average size of their loans was relatively low. The 
second most important group of borrowers in terms 


*A general farm was defined in the survey as one in which 
no single source of income provided one-half or more of the 
total. 
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of number of bank loans were dairy operators. 
This group accounted for 14 per cent of the number 
and 15 per cent of the amount of farm production 
loans outstanding. 

Operators of cotton farms accounted for 12 per 
cent of the number of farm production loans out- 
standing at insured commercial banks at midyear, 
but only 7 per cent of the credit volume. These 
loans were considerably below average in size, $390 
as compared with $680, and over half of them 
were to farmers with a net worth of under $2,000. 
Similarly, most of the tobacco farmers with out- 
standing loans had a small net worth. The produc- 
tion loans to tobacco farmers averaged $260 each, 
the lowest for any group. For both of these types 
of farming the productive unit is typically small. 

The large-scale nature of operations of livestock 
farms and ranches is reflected in the bank borrow- 
ings of this group, which accounted for 9 per cent 
of the number and 22 per cent of the amount of 
farm production loans. The average size of loan 
was $1,610, the highest for any type of farm. Half 
of the number and over four-fifths of the amount 
of loans outstanding to livestock operators were to 
borrowers with a net worth of $10,000 or more. 
Fruit and poultry farming also tend to be large 
operations. As a consequence the average size of 
bank production loans to these two groups of bor- 
rowers was large and most of the borrowers had 
a relatively large net worth. 

Purpose of loan. The two most important uses 
reported for bank credit to finance farm opera- 
tions were to pay production and living costs and 
to purchase machinery or livestock. Loans for the 
purpose of paying farm production and living costs 
accounted for one-half of the total number. As is 
shown in Table 3, most of these loans were for 
small amounts and the average size was $460. Con- 
sequently, the volume of bank credit extended for 
this purpose amounted to only a third of the total. 

About one-third of the farm production loans 
were to finance the purchase of machinery or live- 
stock. As would be expected, such loans were 
typically larger than those used to pay production 
and living costs. The average size of loans to 
finance the purchase of machinery or livestock was 
nearly $1,000 and these loans accounted for one- 
half of the total dollar volume outstanding. 

Among the other major purposes for which short- 
term production credit was used were the purchase 
or improvement of land or buildings and the re- 
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payment of debts. Loans to finance the purchase 
or improvement of land or buildings tended to be 
relatively large for this type of bank credit, averag- 
ing $1,110 in size. Most of the loans obtained for 
the repayment of debt were small; half of the 
number were for amounts of less than $250. 
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Farm PropuctTion Loans oF INsuRED COMMERCIAL BANKS 
OuTSTANDING IN Mip-1947, By Size anp Purpose or Loan 


{Estimates of the number of outstanding loans] 
























































Purpose of loan 
Pay 
, — Buy | Buy 
Size of loan uc- | ma- | orim- 
All tion | chin- | prove Re- Un- 
ous and | ery or jland or dete , 
Poses |! living | live- | build- | C®>*S | # 
ex- stock | ings 
penses| 
Number of loans, in thousands 
Under $250.........| 938 606 183 28 36 85 
$250-$499.......... 428 221 145 22 15 25 
$500-$999.......... 375 152 171 24 12 15 
$1,000-$2,499...... 317 99 168 29 10 10 
$2,500-$4,999....... 82 24 42 11 2 3 
$5,000 and over... .. 45 13 21 7 1 2 
i 2,185 /1,116 731 122 76 140 
Percentage distribution 
Under $250 42.9 || 54.3 | 25.0 22.9) 46.9 | 61.1 
$250-$499 19.6 19.8 | 19.9 18.2) 19.3 | 17.6 
$500-$999 17.1 13.6 | 23.5 19.9) 15.9 | 10.9 
$1,000-$2,499...... 14.5 9.0 | 23.0 24.3) 12.8 7.4 
$2,500-$4,999....... 3.8 + & 5.8 8.8) 3.1 1.8 
$5,000 and over.....} 2.1 1.1 2.8 5.9} 1.9 1.3 
BNE. cévceess 100.0 ||100.0 |100.0 | 100.0/100.0 |100.0 
Average size of loan.| $680 i $460 | $980 ($1,120) $630 | $450 





Note.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 

Security. About two-thirds of the number of 
farm production loans and a little more than two- 
thirds of the total amount were secured by pledge 
of specific assets or by endorsement, while the re- 
mainder were unsecured. The proportions of both 
number and amount of farm production loans that 
were secured were only a little above the compar- 
able proportions of member bank loans to small 
business enterprises with total assets of under 
$50,000, excluding loans secured by mortgages on 
real estate.® Because of the nature of farming 

5 Tynan Smith, “Security Pledged on Member Bank Loans 


to ral Federal Reserve BuLietin, June 1947, Table 16, 
p. 677. 
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operations the use of mortgages on real estate as 
security for bank credit is much more prevalent 
among farm operators than among other small 
business enterprises. 

Table 4 shows the more important types of se- 
curity pledged against bank loans to finance farm 
operations. A combination of crops, livestock, or 
machinery was pledged against approximately one- 
fourth of the loans amounting to one-fourth of the 
total amount. The second most important type of 
security was livestock alone, which was pledged 
against 17 per cent of the number of loans, Since 
loans secured by livestock were above average in 
size they accounted for 24 per cent of the volume. 
Machinery alone was pledged against 8 per cent 
of the number of loans. These loans, most of 
which were to finance the purchase of the machinery 
pledged, were typically of medium size; two-thirds 
of them ranged from $500 to $2,500 in amount. 

Crops, either growing or in storage, were not 
very important as security for. production loans to 
farmers. Loans secured by growing crops were 
largely small loans made to farm borrowers with 
relatively low net worth. Over half of these loans 
were under $250 in amount and the average size 
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Farm Propuction Loans oF INsurED ComMeERCIAL Banks 
OvrtsTanpiInc In Miv-1947, sy Type or Security PLEpGED 


[Estimates of outstanding loans] 











Num- |Amount Percentage Aver. 
ber of of distribution age 
Type of security 7 -y wane else 

thou- mil- | Num- 

sands) | lions) ber Amount) loan 
Uneecured . . .. 2.000: 743 $433 34.0 29.3 $580 
Endorsed..........-. 273 112 12.5 7.6 410 
Combination of crops, 

livestock, or machin- 

Mics cyeessntbogete 505 359 23.1 24.3 710 
ES ORS AS 361 353 16.5 23.8 980 
Machinery. ........-:. 167 118 7.6 8.0 710 
Growing crops........ 34 17 1.6 1.1 500 
Crops in storage. ..... 5 7 2 5] 1,410 
G. I. guarantee or in- 

ee 12 18 s 1.2 | 1,570 
0 ES 68 54 3.1 3.7 790 
Unclassified. ......... 16 9 . .6 540 

CO ee 2,185 | 1,480 | 100.0 | 100.0 680 




















NotTe.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


was $500. Loans secured by crops in storage 
tended to be large and averaged $1,410. More 
than one-half of the total dollar volume of this 
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group of loans was represented by loans amounting 
to $5,000 or more each. 

There were approximately 12,000 farm produc- 
tion loans outstanding at insured commercial banks, 
on which the major security was reported to be 
Government guarantee or insurance under the pro- 
visions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. The 
total amount of such loans came to an estimated 
18 million dollars. More than 80 per cent of these 
loans were to farmers with a medium to small net 
worth of under $10,000. Nevertheless, the average 
size of loan, $1,570, was higher than that for any 
other major type of security. Nine-tenths of the 
number of the G. I. loans and four-fifths of the 
amount were for the purpose of financing the pur- 
chase of machinery or livestock. 

Maturity. Farm production loans held by in- 
sured commercial banks were predominantly short- 
term. About two-thirds of the number were 
written on a demand basis or with original maturi- 
ties of six months or less. Only 4 per cent of the 
number and 6 per cent of the amount outstand- 
ing carried maturities of more than one year from 
the date of the note. 

Loans written to mature in three months or less 
averaged $490 in amount, from which point the 
average size ranged upward to $1,980 for farm 
production loans written to mature in over five 
years, as is shown in Table 5. The only exception 
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Farm Propuction Loans or INsurED CoMMERCIAL BaANKs 
OUTSTANDING IN Mip-1947, sy OricinaL Maturity 


[Estimates of outstanding loans] 
































Num- |Amount Percentage 
ber of of distribution Aver- 
raed loans loans age 
Maturity a 86s 
(In (In f 
thou- mil- Num- fon a 
sands) | lions) ber | sunt; loan 
a 130 '$ 142 5.9 9.6 |$1,090 
3 months or less... . . . 488 237 22.3 16.0 490 
3 to 6 months........ 848 538 38.8 36.4 630 
6 to 9 months....... 340 220 15.6 14.9 650 
9 months to 1 year... 252 231 11.5 15.6 920 
8 66 BORE. ccc ewes 60 53 ye 3.6 880 
SO ee 6 06d 0%» ; 16 18 0.8 1.2 1,120 
PS ae 9 13 0.4 0.9 | 1,440 
Over 5 years......... 2 4 0.1 0.2 | 1,980 
DEG b5 bce cece. 33 22 1.5 1.5 670 
Unclassified. ......... 7 2 0.3 0.1 320 
pO Teer 2,185 | 1,480 | 100.0 | 100.0 680 
Note.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 


rounding. 
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to this tendency for short-term loans to be of rela- 
tively small size was in the case of demand loans, 
which were almost as large on the average as loans 
maturing in from two to three years. 

There appeared to be little relationship between 
the purpose for which funds were borrowed and 
the maturity of the loan. About two-thirds of the 
number and three-fifths of the amount of bank 
loans to pay farm production and living expenses 
called for repayment within six months. This 
would coincide roughly with the time required for 
the production and sale of crops, It is surprising 
that a similar proportion of the loans to finance 
the purchase of machinery or livestock carried 
maturities of six months or less. Loans to purchase 
feeder livestock would be expected to have short 
terms. However, machinery and livestock other 
than feeders normally require a much longer period 
to recover their cost and, therefore, loans to finance 
such purchases would be expected to carry longer 
terms than six months. Thus it may be that gen- 
eral farm income is regarded as a source of re- 
payment rather than the return on the asset pledged. 
Also, in some cases renewals may be made if 
necessary. 

Size of bank. Farmers typically obtain their bank 
credit locally. The major importance of small 
banks in this credit field is indicated by the fact 
that 43 per cent of the number of farm production 
loans were held by banks with deposits of less than 
2 million dollars. Loans held by these small banks 
tended to be relatively small so that this group of 
banks accounted for only a third of the dollar vol- 
ume. Large banks located in metropolitan areas 
do very little agricultural credit business. The 
survey revealed that banks with deposits of 10 
million dollars or more had 8 per cent of the num- 
ber and 18 per cent of the amount of farm produc- 
tion loans outstanding at the middle of 1947. 

As would be expected, small farm operators 
tended to borrow at small banks and larger bor- 
rowers at large banks. Table 6 shows the direct 
relationship between size of bank and net worth 
of borrower. At banks with deposits of less than 
2 million dollars, 25 per cent of the farm produc- 
tion loans were to borrowers with a net worth of 
under $2,000; this proportion declined to 16 per 
cent at banks with deposits of 10 million dollars or 
more. Conversely, 41 per cent of the loans and 
80 per cent of the amount outstanding at the large 
banks were to borrowers with a net worth of 
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Farm Propucrion Loans or INsuRED CoMMERCIAL Banxs OuTSTANDING 1N Mip-1947 
By Net WortH or Borrower AND Si1zE oF Bank 









































[Estimates of outstanding loans] 
Size of bank (Total deposits, in millions of dollars) 
i > 0 and con 10 and 
nsu 10 an insu a 
Net worth of borrower commercial Under 2 2-10 over commercial Under 2 2-10 over 
banks banks 
Number of loans, in thousands Amount of loans, in millions 
EE ee 522 239 256 27 $ 115 $ 50 $ 58 $ 8 
0 ae 1,007 466 481 61 462 201 225 36 
$10,000-$24,999................. 410 174 200 36 338 131 169 39 
$25,000-$99,999................. 176 59 92 25 335 84 171 80 
$100,000 and over............... 27 5 15 7 208 18 100 90 
i creands «6 uw ewe dine 42 5 26 11 22 3 11 8 
eee ree 2,185 947 1,070 168 1,480 487 733 260 
Percentage distribution 
Und ee er: 23.9 25.2 24.0 16.2 7.8 10.2 7.9 2.9 
$7 00n-95.999 lined ety ‘arti tues aie are 46.1 49.2 44.9 36.5 31.2 41.2 30.7 13.9 
$10,000-$24,999................. 18.8 18.3 18.7 21.3 22.9 26.9 23.0 15.0 
.000-$99,999................. 8.1 6.2 8.6 15.0 22.6 17.3 23.3 30.7 
Fron 000 end ones Dee aie waekente 1.2 ‘5 1.4 4.4 14.0 3.7 13.6 34.5 
ec hiccarsnee oer ebeen 1.9 .6 2.4 6.6 1.5 0.7 1.5 3.0 
po eee re 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
































Norte.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 


$10,000 or more as compared with 25 per cent of 
the number and 48 per cent of the amount at the 
small banks. Nevertheless, because of the local 
character of most farm credit and the necessity for 
the bankers to be very familiar with the local agri- 
cultural situation and the operations of the bor- 
rower, a considerable proportion of the bank credit 
needed by even the very large farm operators was 
provided by the small banks located in nearby 
communities. 

Interest. The average interest rate on commercial 
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Usuat Interest Rate CHARGED ON FARM Propuction Loans 
By Insurep ComMerciaL Banks, 1947, 1940, anv 1930 


























Percentage of banks 
Usual interest rate reporting rate 
(Per cent per annum) 

1947 1940 1930 
0 ee eee me ee 26 8g 1 
Cs tas mnie dth Ges cn une cae euabe cereal 45 47 43 
GO, css ovek cea chekas bade ee 14 20 20 
CTs. in heats ee eile owe eae 12 19 26 
GH Wideksnecnaba + DS Guts m0 Rae’ 3 6 10 
All reporting banks............ 100 100 100 
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bank loans to finance farm operations was 6.2 per 
cent. The survey indicated a substantial decline 
in this rate over the last two decades. As is indi- 
cated in Table 7, the proportion of banks charging 
usual interest rates of under 6 per cent has in- 
creased markedly since 1930, and the proportion 
charging usual rates of 8 per cent or more has 
steadily declined. 

Over four-fifths of the banks making farm pro- 
duction loans in 1947 had some minimum interest 
charge. The most common minimum was between 
50 cents and $1.00. Since many of the farm pro- 
duction loans were quite small in amount and for 
short maturities, the existence of a minimum in- 
terest charge sometimes resulted in a high rate 
when computed on an annual basis. 

In addition to interest the borrower usually has 
to pay supplementary charges to cover the costs 
incurred by the bank in making the loan. These 
supplementary charges most often represent legal, 
recording, and notary fees in connection with chat- 
tel mortgages. About a third of the banks reported 
that they made no supplementary charges. Most 
of these banks probably were not using the chattel 
mortgage form for their farm production loans 
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and thus were not incurring extra costs which 


would have to be passed on to the borrower. 
Farm Mortcace Loans 


Insured commercial banks at midyear of 1947 had 
outstanding 725 million dollars of loans secured by 
farm land.* This volume represented 265,000 loans 
averaging $2,700 in outstanding amount. 

Total farm mortgage debt declined substantially 
during the war and has since shown little increase. 
Commercial banks have been active lenders in the 
postwar period, and their farm mortgage holdings 
have increased by 24 per cent in the past year 
compared with an increase of probably less than 
4 per cent in the total farm mortgage debt. 

Original amount of loans and types of properties 
mortgaged. Bank farm mortgage loans outstanding 
in midyear included many loans that were relatively 
small in original amount. Nearly one-third of the 
number of loans were for less than $1,500 when 
made, and almost four-fifths were under $5,000. 
The median size of original loan was about $2,400. 
Only about one loan in five was over $5,000 in 
original amount, and only one in twenty was over 
$10,000. The distribution of the number and 
amount of loans by original size of loan is shown 
in Table 8. 

The sizable proportion of small loans in the total 
was related, of course, to the fact that many of the 
properties mortgaged—in most cases properties pur- 
chased with the loan proceeds—were small. Table 
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Farm Mortcace Loans or InsurED CoMMERCIAL BANKS 
OurTSTANDING IN Mip-1947, sy Oricinat AMount oF Loan 
[Estimates of outstanding loans] 





T a 


Percentage 
distribution 


| 
Number Amount 


of loans | of loans 

(In thou- (In |j— 

sands) | millions) Sussber 
| 


Original amount 
of loan 
Amount 
| 





17 
31 
33 


_—— 
Nea 


$1,500-$2,499 55 
74 


nN 
~~ 


41 


= 


nN 
oo uN i) 
—- SID DA WA 


$10,000-$24,999 


$25,000-$49,999 
$50,000 and over 


Rs in titel es ect r 0 100. 














® Note.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


®*Farm mortgage loans were defined as loans principally 


secured by mortgages, deeds of trust, land contracts, or other 
liens on farm land. 
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9 shows the number and amount of loans in each 
of the different acreage groups. 
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Farm Mortcace Loans oF InsureED ComMeERcIAL Banks 
OvurTsTANDING IN Mip-1947 
By Acres tn Property Mortcacep 
{Estimates of outstanding loans] 





Percentage 


Number | Amount distribution 


of loans | of loans 
(In thou- (In 
ds millions) 





Acres mortgaged 


Number | Amount 





$ 12 
46 
113 


= wh 
NUOUF ON 


O| Con eu New 
Nw 





—sIONe UO 
Co} COP KHnoaens 


100 

















Note.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


About one-third of the number of loans were se- 
cured by properties under 70 acres, another third 
by properties from 70 to 140 acres, and the final 
third by properties of 140 acres or more. The large 
proportion of loans on small properties suggests that 
bank mortgage loans were frequently to established 
farm operators purchasing small additional tracts 
as well as to new operators purchasing small units. 

The highest proportion of small tracts on which 
mortgage loans were made was in the Far West, 
where nearly two-thirds of the mortgaged properties 
were under 70 acres. In the South the proportion 
of small units was also considerably higher than 
average. 

The average size of loan outstanding was nearly 
as large for units under 10 acres as for the tracts 
from 10 to 69 acres. This situation was at least 
partly explained by the high concentration of fruit, 
truck, and poultry farms in this size group. Such 
farms usually have a higher value per acre than 
most other types of farms. 

General farms were the most prevalent type on 
which mortgage loans were made, as is shown by 
Table 10. In the Northeast, dairy farms predomi- 
nated with about one-half of the number and 
amount of bank mortgage loans on these farms. 
In parts of the South nearly one-half of the number 
and one-third of the amount of loans were on cotton 
farms. In the Far West the widest variation was 
shown in the types of farms on which loans were 
made, with about one-fifth each of the number of 
loans on general, field crop, dairy, and fruit farms. 
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Farm Mortcace Loans or INsuRED CoMMERCIAL BANKS 
OUTSTANDING IN Mip-1947, sy Type oF Farm MortGaGep 
[Estimates of outstanding loans] 





Percentage 


Number | Amount distribution 


of loans | of loans 
(In thou- (In 
sands) millions) 


Type of farm 
mortgaged 





Number | Amount 





128 $337 
41 


— 


NE NNWEADW WG 
CS) RAKBDFADe 
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265 


3 
: 

















' This group includes farms not classified elsewhere, such a 
part-time farms, and farms not classified as to type. 


NotTe.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


The average size of bank mortgage loan out- 
standing was smallest on cotton and tobacco farms, 
and was largest on fruit and field crop farms. 

Purpose of loan. As would be expected, the most 
important purpose for which farmers obtained real 
estate loans from banks was to purchase land, as is 
shown in Table 11. Nevertheless, over a fourth 
of both the number and amount of outstanding 


Taste 11 
Farm Mortcact Loans oF Insurep ComMERcIAL BANKS 
OUTSTANDING IN Mip-1947, sy Purpose or Loan 
{Estimates of outstanding hans] 





: Percentage 
Number Amount Nene sate 
of loans | of loans distribution 
(In thou- (In 


sands) millions) 


Purpose 





Number | Amount 





Buy the land that was 
mortgaged 

Buy other land 

Build or repair build- 
iicciwset ree haae 


Not known 





Total . 1 














Note.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


loans were to build or repair buildings, and for 
other purposes such as the purchase of machinery, 
repayment of debts, and the payment of production 
expenses. Thus an important part of bank loans 
secured by real estate was not strictly for financing 
land ownership transactions. 

In the South and in the Far West loans made 
for purposes other than the purchase of land were 
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of considerably greater relative importance than 
elsewhere. In some parts of the South it is a 
common practice to secure production loans with 
real estate mortgages. Over one-half of the num- 
ber and amount of the real estate mortgage loans 
made in 1947 in some Southern sections were for 
purposes other than to purchase land. 

Loans were larger for the purchase of real estate 
than for any other purpose. Loans made in 1947 
for the purchase of real estate averaged $3,700 in 
outstanding amount, while loans included in the 
“other” purpose classification and loans for building 
or repairing buildings averaged $2,300. 

Size of bank. As in farm production loans, the 
bulk of farm mortgage loans was held by banks 
with 10 million dollars or less of deposits. Banks 
with 2 to 10 million dollars of deposits held 53 
per cent of the amount and 52 per cent of the num- 
ber of outstanding farm mortgage loans held by 
all banks, while banks in the smallest deposit group 
—under 2 million dollars—held 28 per cent of the 
amount and 37 per cent of the number of such 
loans. Banks with over 10 million dollars of de- 
posits held 19 per cent of the amount and 12 per 
cent of the number of all farm mortgages held by 
banks. 

The average size of outstanding loan was $4,400 
at the largest banks, $2,800 at banks in the 2 to 10 
million dollar deposit group, and $2,100 at the 
smallest banks. The largest banks made loans on 
somewhat larger tracts of land than did the smaller 
banks. 

Year mortgage was written. During and since the 
war, with farm incomes high, much of the prewar 
farm mortgage debt has been retired. At the same 
time, however, new borrowers have been incurring 
sizable debts. As is shown in Table 12, more than 
one-half of both the number and the amount of 
farm mortgage loans outstanding at commercial 
banks in midyear of 1947 were secured by mort- 
gages written in 1946 or 1947. In large part, this 
high proportion of recent loans is believed to repre- 
sent new borrowings rather than renewals of prior 
loans. About one-third of the outstanding loans 
were made between 1940 and 1945 and only a very 
small fraction before 1940. 

There was some minor variation between differ- 
ent sections of the country with respect to the pro- 
portion of total loans represented by loans made in 
recent years. At banks in the Northeastern States 
a higher than average proportion of the number 
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Farm Mortcace Loans or Insurep CoMMERCIAL BANKS 
OUTSTANDING IN Mip-1947, sy Date oF MorTGAGE 
[Estimates of outstanding loans] 





Percentage 


Number | Amount distribution 


of loans | of loans 
(In thou- (In 
sands) | millions) 





Number | Amount 





16 . 3. 
91 4 29. 
96 . 39. 
62 ; 27.3 


100.0 





265 00. 

















Note.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


of outstanding loans was made before 1940—about 
13 per cent compared with 6 per cent for all sections 
of the country, and a smaller proportion of loans 
was made in 1947—about 17 per cent compared 
with 23 per cent. Banks in some Southern States 
had a larger than average part of their loans repre- 
sented by mortgages made in 1946 and in 1947. 
During the past year, when a substantial propor- 
tion of the farm mortgage loans now held by banks 
were written, land values have been 75 per cent or 
more above the prewar level. Survey reports pro- 
vide some indication that, while banks are willing 
to lend more on a given farm than in 1940, the 
increase in loan value at most banks has been 
smaller than the rise in the price of farm land. 
Thus, in 1940, more than 80 per cent of the banks 
were lending 50 per cent or more of the current 
selling price of farm property. In 1947, in contrast, 
loans of this proportion were available at only about 
55 per cent of the banks. A distribution of all 
insured commercial banks by the percentage of the 
current selling price they were lending on farm 
properties in 1940 and 1947 is given below. 
Percentage of banks 
1940 


3314 or less. . 2 
ES care cumin awe 11 
0 51 
33 
3 


100 

No definite conclusions can be drawn from the 
survey data regarding the adequacy of present bank 
appraisal and lending policies on farm properties. 
The current advanced levels of farm land values 
suggests a need for caution if banks are to be pro- 
tected against probable future declines in farm 
commodity prices and in farm land prices. The 
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Percentage of selling price 


relatively small amount of debt held by banks is an 
element of strength that was not present in former 
periods of inflated farm prices and land values. 
Maturity and method of repayment. Over one- 
third of. the number and about one-fourth of the 
amount of farm mortgage loans outstanding at com- 
mercial banks in mid-1947 called for repayment 
within one year after the loan was made, as is 
shown in Table 13, and about one-third of both the 
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Farm Mortcace Loans or INsurED CoMMERCIAL BANKS 
OurTsTanDING 1n Mip-1947, sy Maturity or Loan 
(Estimates of outstanding loans] 





Percentage 
Number |, Amount . 

fon 1 distribution 
Maturity of of loans 





(In thou- 
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Number | Amount 
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1 This group may include some mortgage loans which, although 
technically past due, are considered demand loans in accord- 
ance with local practices. 

Note.—Detailed figures may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


number and amount of loans provided for repay- 
ment in from one to five years. The remaining 
one-fourth of the number and two-fifths of the 
amount had terms of five years or more. 

There was a tendency for the larger loans to have 
the longer maturities. However, an important part 
of even these loans had very short terms. Thirty 
per cent of the loans originally for $1,500 to $5,000 
had maturities of one year or less, as did one-fifth 
of those having an original size of $5,000 to $25,000. 
The high percentage of loans of relatively short 
maturities distinguishes farm mortgage loans of 
banks from those of most other lenders. In some 
cases banks follow the practice of writing farm 
mortgage loans for short terms with the under- 
standing that upon request they will be renewed 
at maturity. 

The majority of farm mortgage loans outstand- 
ing at banks in mid-1947 called for repayment in 
instalments. Over one-half of the number and 
nearly two-thirds of the amount outstanding were 
of this type. Mortgages in recent years were much 
more likely to contain provisions for instalment 
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repayment than were mortgages written before 
1940. Of loans made in 1946 and still outstanding, 
two-thirds of the number and three-fourths of the 
amount contained such provisions. In contrast, of 
loans still outstanding that were made between 1930 
and 1940 only one-third of the number and amount 
provided for instalment repayments. Instalment 
repayments were more prevalent on larger loans 
than on small ones. Of the loans under $1,500 in 
original amount, nearly two-thirds were of the 
single-payment type. This may be compared with 
one-third for loans over $5,000 in original amount. 

Loans with the longer maturities were most 
likely to be repaid in instalments. Thus about 
95 per cent of the dollar amount of loans maturing 
in over five years were of this type, 67 per cent 
of the loans with maturities of three to five years, 
and only 20 per cent of the loans, except demand 
loans, maturing in one year or less. Surprisingly, 
62 per cent of the outstanding amount of demand 
loans called for instalment repayment. As far as 
repayment method was concerned, demand loans 
bore a greater resemblance to long-term loans than 
to very short maturity loans. 

A comparison of single-payment loans with in- 
stalment loans was made to determine the propor- 
tion of the original amount of each that had been 
repaid. For loans still outstanding from any par- 
ticular year since 1940, it was found that a similar 
percentage of the original debt had been retired 
on both single-payment and instalment loans. This 
probably indicates that, at least in years of abnor- 
mally high farm incomes, loan collections are rela- 
tively independent of the stated method of repay- 
ment. 

Interest rates on farm real estate loans. The 
average interest rate on farm mortgage loans out- 
standing at banks in mid-1947 was 4.9 per cent. 
On the very small loans, interest rates were higher, 
averaging 6 per cent on loans under $1,500 in 
original size. Rates averaged 4.5 per cent on loans 
of $10,000 to $25,000 in original size. As in the 
case of farm production loans, interest rates on 
farm mortgage loans have declined from earlier 
years. About three-fifths of the banks making such 
loans reported that their usual rate of interest in 
1947 was 5 per cent or less. The usual rate was 
this low at only about one-fourth of the banks in 
1940 and at only about one-tenth of the banks in 
1930. 

Most of the banks reported charges other than 
interest on farm mortgage loans. For the most part 
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such charges were associated with the initial proc- 
essing of the mortgage, such as title search and 
recording fees. About one-fourth of the banks 
reported appraisal charges. 


CovERAGE OF THE SURVEY 


Banks included in the sample for the survey were 
selected according to a plan consistent with estab- 
lished sampling procedures. Selection was made 
from all member and nonmember insured commer- 
cial banks. For purposes of sampling and of com- 
pilation of the estimates, banks were divided into 
three size groups within each Federal Reserve dis- 
trict. From each group a sufficient number of 
banks were drawn to provide adequate size and 
geographic coverage. : 

Respondent banks that were members of the 
Federal Reserve System filled out the questionnaires 
as of June 20, 1947. Data for insured commercial 
banks that were not members of the Federal Reserve 
System were obtained by the bank examiners of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in the course 
of bank examinations conducted during the period 
June 2 to July 18, 1947. A total of 1,211 banks 
and branches participated in the survey of farm 
production loans, In the survey of farm real estate 
loans the number of participants was 1,200. 

For the farm production loan survey, each bank 
was asked to report on one of every five of its loans 
of this type, selected in a random manner. Since 
the number of farm real estate loans was much 
smaller than the number of .production loans, re- 
ports were obtained on every real estate loan held 
by the participating banks. 

Two steps were involved in deriving over-all 
estimates of farm production loans from the 
sample data. First, the one-in-five sample of loans 
held by the participating banks was expanded to 
represent all of the farm production loans at these 
banks. Second, the resulting estimates for all loans 
at the participating banks were expanded to cover 
all loans at all insured commercial banks in each 
size group in each Federal Reserve district. This 
was done for each group on the basis of the relation- 
ship between the amount of farm production loans 
outstanding at, the sample banks and the amount 
outstanding at all insured commercial banks as re- 
ported to the Federal bank supervisory agencies. 
For the farm real estate loan survey all of the loans 
of the participating banks were included so that 
only the second step in the estimating procedure 
was necessary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 








The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bank for 
International Settlements, covering the year ending 
March 31, 1947, was submitted to the annual 
general meeting at Basle on June 16, 1947, by 
the General Manager, M. Roger Auboin. Selections 
from the Report, with a minimum of textual 
changes, are given herewith. 


The Bank’s financial year 1946-47 has seen some 
important innovations in the institutional frame- 
work of the world’s monetary system, for it was in 
that period that the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development reached the stage at which operations 
could begin. 

Both the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment have, as part of their activities, established 
contact with the United Nations and various other 
institutions. 


TRANSITION FROM War To Peace Economy 


The two years which have passed since hostilities 
in Europe came to an end have been years of transi- 
tion from war to peace economy. The main task 
has thus been to overcome with the greatest possible 
speed two wellnigh unavoidable difficulties which 


beset the war economy: 


(i) Wartime budget deficits became so large that 
they could be met only by resort to inflationary 
financing. 

(ii) Exceptional shortages in ordinary consumers’ 
goods and the consequent reductions in the standard 
of living were due to the fact that up to one-half of 
the productive power in certain countries had been 
devoted to the prosecution of the war. 


The progress of reconversion since the summer 
of 1945 has varied greatly from country to country, 
the degree of success being dependent upon, inter 
alia, the extent of actual destruction suffered during 
the war and of the exhaustion of stocks, the size of 
monetary reserves and the amounts of foreign credit 


Nore.—The selected passa republished herewith represent 
about one-fifth of the text of the report and include portions 
of every chapter except that dealing with current activities of 
the Bank. elections from the Bank’s First Annual Report 
were published in the Federal Reserve Butietin for July 1931 
and the series was continued through the Twelfth Report—see 
Buuietin for January 1943, pp. 15-41. A reprint of the Intro- 
duction and Conclusion of the Thirteenth Report was issued in 

mphlet form by the Board of Governors in November 1944. 

ortions of the Fourteenth Report were published in the Federal 
Reserve Butietin, September 1945, pp. 874-901. 
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obtained, as well as the ability shown by govern- 
ments in tackling the problems of administration. 
But the principles which emerge from the ex- 
perience gained are, with slight modifications, ap- 
plicable to all countries. 

A return to orderly budgeting is clearly of para- 
mount importance as a safeguard against inflation. 
It is conceivable that, immediately after hostilities 
had ceased, a country was still justified in excep- 
tional outlay on such vital needs as the restoration 
of communications and the provision of minimum 
working capital for industrial and commercial 
enterprises, even if that involved some further infla- 
tion. But there soon came a point when the dis- 
advantages of continued or spasmodic rises in prices, 
with the monetary uncertainty thus engendered, far 
outweighed other considerations, since nothing 
enduring can be built on the quicksands of con- 
stantly changing monetary values. 

Apart from inflationary dangers resulting from 
large budget deficits, there is another important 
consideration, namely, that such deficits take toll 
of current domestic savings and the proceeds of 
foreign credits also, and thus eat into the resources 
available for productive investments. It often 
happens that attention is paid too exclusively to the 
purely financial aspect of balancing the budget, 
although the physical apportionment of actual 
productive power is of equal consequence. For this 
very reason importance attaches to the level at 
which equilibrium is obtained. A hypertrophied 
administration not only makes it difficult to fill the 
gap between expenditure and revenue but retains 
men and women of different grades whose labour 
is urgently needed in industry, agriculture and com- 
merce. Losses suffered in this way are clearly 
perceived in societies of a collectivistic type with a 
keen predilection for large-scale industrial invest- 
ments; but at the present juncture such losses cannot 
escape notice anywhere since they stand out con- 
spicuously against the background of the acute 
labour shortage prevailing in the world. It is in- 
teresting to note that in France the Monnet Plan 
(published in December 1946) was worked out in 
close contact with representatives of various associa- 
tions including trade unions, all being in agreement 
that the practical execution of the plan was condi- 
tional upon a radical reform of public finances, in- 
cluding the establishment of budget equilibrium 
by a compression of expenditure. A similar line has 
been adopted in the two-year plan for Czecho- 
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slovakia. If a feeling of security came to prevail in 
the international sphere, permitting substantial 
reductions in military expenditure, an enormous 
advance would have been made towards monetary 
reconstruction and an improvement in the general 
standard of living. There is, in more ways than 
one, a connection between a real and secure peace, 
orderly financing and social well-being. 

During the war, subsidies, designed mainly to 
hold down the cost of living, became an important 
item on the expenditure side of many national 
budgets. By a combination of price control and 
subsidies it was possible to moderate the increase 
in wages and the consequent rise in the general level 
of prices; and, for governments which had large 
borrowing programmes, this was an important con- 
sideration from a financial point of view also, since 
lower costs meant smaller additions to the dead- 
weight debt. With the return to peace, the granting 
of subsidies is generally being felt as a hindrance 
to the establishment of budget equilibrium and also 
as a factor militating against the realisation of a 
natural balance between costs and prices. True, 
it is sometimes argued that the payment of subsidies 
merely constitutes a transfer from one income group 
to another, without absorbing actual resources, and 
that, for this reason, such expenditure should not 
be regarded as a real encroachment on productive 
power, limiting the volume of investments. But 


this is surely too shallow a view: so long as govern- 


ments have to borrow for current purposes, and thus 
to meet the subsidies, there is very likely to be a 
net reduction in the savings available for productive 
purposes (since the holding-down of the cost of 
living certainly does not give rise to a corresponding 
amount of fresh savings). If, moreover, the sub- 
sidies can be financed only through the issue of new 
paper money, the resulting inflationary increase in 
such prices as are not fully controlled may soon 
nullify all the advantages for the consumer. It will 
prove positively harmful to try to keep the cost of 
living down by subsidising, if in that way new 
purchasing power is released go the public and 
affects prices in general. 

Even when the budget is balanced, there is the 
consideration that the maintenance of artificially 
low prices benefits not only those who really need 
the aid involved but also those who could do with- 
out it; moreover, the subsidies necessitate the main- 
tenance of a higher level of taxation than would 
otherwise have been required—which may be a 
serious matter when taxation, already high, acts 
as a discouragement to new initiative and exertions, 

The nationalisations which have taken place in 
many countries since the war cannot as yet be 
judged by results, partly because complete data 
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regarding the operation of the national enterprises 
are still lacking for the most part. But it is known 
that in many cases operating losses are being 
sustained which have to be covered by grants from 
the public treasuries. When that is the case the 
nationalised enterprises not only do not contribute 
their fair share to the current upkeep of public 
services but actually appropriate a part of the 
nation’s savings to cover current costs, and thus 
slow down progress all round. 

* Bove it can be said that in many countries 
the true connection between allocations in the 
financial accounts and the disposal, for different 
purposes, of the nation’s real resources is becoming 
more and more understood, thanks partly to the 
publication of special studies, often in connection 
with the annual budget. ; 

In the second world war a much greater propor- 
tion of government expenditure was covered by 
taxation than had been the case in the previous 
conflict; even in the financial year 1944-45, i.e. at 
the height of the war, fully 50 per cent of the British 
Government’s expenditure was met by current 
revenue, with 46 per cent as the corresponding 
figure for the United States and over 45 per cent 
for Germany. In other countries, too, efforts were 
made to increase the yield of taxation. With 
government revenue at a high level, it seemed likely 
that postwar budgets would fairly easily be brought 
into balance once the swollen war expenditure could 
be discontinued. Another condition was, of course, 
that no great fall occurred in national income 
through large-scale unemployment—an eventuality 
against which more or less effective safeguards had 
been devised by the various governments. - 

As events have turned out, the flow of money 
incomes has in general been well maintained, to- 
gether with a steady resumption of peacetime 
production. But, even so, budgetary equilibrium 
has not easily been restored; the main reasons for 
the delay and disappointments in this particular 
field are those already mentioned above; con- 
tinuance of high military expenditure, official estab- 
lishments larger than ever before, subsidies some- 
times even higher than during the war and often 
appreciable deficits in nationalised enterprises; but 
to these reasons should be added: heavy appropria- 
tions for demobilisation and discharge gratuities and 
the increasing cost of pensions, as well as new items 
of social expenditure, real progress in the social field 
being a result of official schemes only in so far as 
they really (together with a general increase in 
incomes) contribute to an all-round improvement 
in the standard of living. In the course of 1946 
only a limited number of countries were able to 
achieve a real equilibrium in their budgets. In 
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some cases the situation was even worse than during 
the war itself. China, harassed by civil war, 
laboured under heavy government deficits resulting 
in extreme inflation; and deficit financing also 
brought down the currencies of Greece and 
Hungary. 

When a Treasury sells foreign exchange to im- 
porters, it receives the equivalent in its own cur- 
rency and such funds can be used to meet budget 
expenditure (forming, in some budgets, an im- 
portant revenue item, which is known in France 
under the special name “bénéfice d’impex”). Even 
when UNRRA was the importer and seller of the 
goods, the proceeds of the sales were largely left 
to accrue on suspense accounts with the central bank 
or the Treasury, and while this process went on the 
funds thus accumulated made it easier to meet 
budget deficits. Under agreements with UNRRA 
the receiving countries have given an undertaking 
that within a reasonable time they will spend on 
relief and rehabilitation the equivalent of the net 
proceeds from the sale of UNRRA supplies. In 
Italy, for instance, the funds in question, the so- 
called “Fondo Lire,” have risen to more than 70 
milliard Italian lire, arrangements being made for 
the use of the funds over a period of three to five 
years, largely for the building of houses. There is, 
in this way and in others, a connection between the 
resources used to bridge a gap in the balance of 
payments and the covering of deficits in the budget 
accounts, 

It is always important to remember the differences 
which exist in the methods of drawing up the 
budgets of different countries, but these differences 
are more marked than ever now that the problem 
ot extraordinary expenditure created by the war 
(and the boundary between ordinary and extra- 
ordinary items is by no means easily established ) 
has given rise to new complications. In a period 
of reconstruction and nationalisation it is especially 
hard to lay down any clear rule for the distinction 
between current and capital items. Care must, of 
course, be taken lest accounting methods are used 
to give the impression that all is well in the state 
finances, when as a matter of fact borrowing is 
continuing on a large scale. 

Many countries operate special investment 
budgets with more or less strict criteria as to what 
kind of outlay may be regarded as “investment.” 
It is usually a rule of modern employment policy, 
as laid down in official declarations by different 
governments, that fluctuations in business activity 
should be mitigated by government action, in 
spending more than its revenue during a depression 
but realising a surplus when there is a boom. In 
application of these principles, the present boom in 
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some countries ought to be counteracted by budget 
surpluses and a strict curtailment of public invest- 
ments. It sometimes happens that one only dis- 
covers there has been a boom when the depression 
has already set in; but at this particular juncture 
the signs of business activity are there for every- 
body to see. And the governments do not deny 
that present conditions call for budgeting with a 
surplus. In practice, however, it has been found 
most difficult for those concerned to live up to ideas 
which were strongly supported and acclaimed as 
long as it was only a question of recourse to deficit 
spending, as was the case in the thirties of the inter- 
war period. 

It would perhaps be unfair to expect the strictest 
observance of budgetary principles in an emergency 
period after a terrible and devastating war, when so 
much has to be repaired. The degree of improve- 
ment in the field of public finance must not be 
underrated: budget deficits are, as a rule, being 
compressed if not wholly eliminated. Nevertheless, 
in more than one country the government has found 
that the money and capital markets are less ready 
to absorb issues of bills and bonds for Treasury 
purposes, the reason being an increase in private 
demand for funds as reconversion gets under way 
and brings a higher volume of investment and a 
need for more working capital. To meet the in- 
creased requirements without resort to inflation a 
greater volume of genuine savings is wanted, and 
that this is the case is usually made quite clear in 
the analysis of economic conditions and the plans 
which have been prepared in so many countries. 
The consequence has been a more sober attitude 
towards budgetary problems, in the realisation that 
unsound financing postpones the day of full peace- 
time production. 

The difficulties of bringing industrial production 
into full swing in postwar Europe have, except in 
a few countries, been aggravated by the state of the 
food supply, which has afforded insufficient nourish- 
ment especially for those engaged on heavy work 
(miners being a typical example). 

Changes in the volume of industrial production 
are usually the result of factors other than the 
hazards of the weather; but the heavy snowfalls 
and prolonged cold in the winter of 1946-47 im- 
paired transport conditions in western Europe and 
brought about a crisis which, through shortage of 
coal, affected industry in general. 

The indexes show a general advance in output, 
with interruptions only in a few instances on ac- 
count of labour disputes, the postwar period having 
been characterised in European countries by a 
remarkable freedom from prolonged strikes and 
lockouts, 
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Industrial Production. 
Monthly indexes, January-June 1939 = 100. 
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The available manpower may not always be as 
well distributed as could be desired, and fatigue, 
under-nourishment and absenteeism, together with 
lack of materials and the use of old-fashioned ma- 
chinery, may keep the output per worker below the 
potential level. But the beneficial results of much 
persistent effort are gradually becoming visible in 
one European country after another. For in one 
respect the transition from war to peacetime con- 
ditions has actually been easier than was expected: 
full employment has been attained in countries 
pursuing widely different economic policies, and 
may be attributed to forces stronger than those 
resulting from the action taken by any individual 
government. 

It is instructive to recall the numerous plans 
which were drawn up during the war, to enable the 
authorities “to provide work” when the expected 
postwar depression should set in, on the assumption 
that government war expenditure on such a huge 
scale could not suddenly disappear without causing 
a dangerous dropping-off in demand. It may al- 
ways be well “to hope for the best while preparing 
for the worst,” but the actual turn of events in 
the first two postwar years shows how necessary it 
is not to become a prisoner of long-term plans but 
to allow sufficient elasticity for the adaptation of 
policy to the ever changing and largely unpredict- 
able conditions of economic life. 

There have, however, been two conspicuous ex- 


ceptions to the state of full employment: 


(i) In many countries, and more particularly at 
certain periods, lack of coal has kept back produc- 
tion and, to some extent, employment. 


(ii) Defeated countries, and especially Germany 
and Japan, have been subject to special conditions 
which have kept production and employment at 
an abnormally low level. 


After nearly two years’ experience of over-em- 
ployment in a number of countries, it is generally 
felt that this state of affairs brings with it con- 
siderable dangers and difficulties. Among other 
things, it obviously upsets the ordinary run of 
technical education: a young man will hesitate to 
undergo a long and perhaps dreary apprenticeship 
when in an unskilled job he can immediately get 
almost the same wage as that paid to a skilled 
worker with many years of training. The diminu- 
tion of the wage differential between skilled and 
unskilled occupations may indeed have lasting ef- 
fects since it leads to a general lowering of technical 
standards with, ultimately, serious consequences 
for the workers themselves. It is also possible that, 
when there is always another equally good job to 
be had, the individual in any grade will be tempted 
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to become more careless in his work, and this is 
probably one of the reasons for the increase in 
absenteeism (another reason being the lack of in- 
centive to work and earn more in countries with 
high taxation and strict rationing). Over-employ- 
ment may further result in a distorted distribution 
of productive power: when every branch of industry 
is looking for more people to employ, workers 
naturally seek employment in occupations which 
they find more agreeable—generally commerce and 
other service trades—the result being that other 
less favoured branches, such as coal mining and the 
textile industry, will find it more difficult to recruit 
sufficient numbers. It is, of course, an old ex- 
perience that a pronounced boom builds up a series 
of unbalanced positions, with consequeaces which 
become apparent often in a most unpleasant way 
when the trend of business turns. 

Finally, overemployment creates the conditions 
for a strong upward movement of money wages 
and, whenever the wage increase is greater than the 
simultaneous increase in productivity, the result 
will be a clearly inflationary rise in prices. Early in 
1947, investigations made by the Swiss Price Con- 
trol showed that about 90 per cent of all recent 
price rises had been due to wage increases. It is 
well to remember that a sudden rise in wages has 
not always the same effect: sometimes, because of 
monetary stringency or the general tendency of the 
commodity markets, as influenced from abroad, 
commodity prices do not rise, and then the wage 
increase will tend to make costs too high for 
production to continue on a remunerative basis; 
in such a case the workers may be said to have 
priced themselves out of the market, with un- 
employment as a result. Something of the kind 
would seem to have happened in connection with 
the business setback of 1937 in the United States. 
But in the present situation, in which the volume 
of the monetary circulation is so great and money 
has remained so cheap, an increase in wage costs 
has, in some countries, simply led to a corresponding 
increase in prices; nor would competition from 
abroad seem to have held down prices when wage 
costs have risen, demand having not yet been satis- 
fied; thus, for a time, few of the normal brakes on 
a sudden rise in prices were operating, the inflation- 
ary momentum having been too strong. 

It is fair to say that in more than one country 
trade-union leaders and members of the government 
have tried to exert a moderating influence when 
new wage contracts have been under negotiation, 
for they have come to realise that wage rises which 
simply lead to price rises benefit nobody. But life 
is not so simple that, merely by holding down wage 
costs, a solution to the problem of inflation can be 
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found. There must be no inflationary gap between 
expenditure and revenue in the budget, and a 
sufficiency of essential supplies must be secured 
from domestic production and imports, sustained, 
if need be, by foreign credits. In other words, no 
piecemeal solution will suffice but a comprehensive 
scheme must be devised, providing for a proper 
balance in the central and local budgets, the recon- 
stitution of adequate monetary reserves, and a sound 
relationship in the cost and price structure both 
internally and in relation to other countries, with 
sufficient resources available for economic develop- 
ment. Gradually, it should become possible to 
return to a normally working price system, suf- 
ficiently well constituted from a monetary and 
economic point of view to guarantee that there 
shall be no lack of purchasing power when the out- 
put of goods and services increases, and that there 
shall be prompt adjustment whenever a serious 
dislocation appears in the cost and price structures 
within the various economies or in their relations 
with one another. 


Price MovEMENTS 


During the war, when, on the one hand, com- 
modities were becoming scarcer and, on the other 
hand, new money was constantly being issued to 
help to finance the government, it was necessary 
to ensure a fair distribution of essentials by ration- 
ing—which meant that, in addition to the money 
required, the individual had to have the necessary 
coupons for the goods he wanted. As the wartime 
shortages are gradually overcome, it should be pos- 
sible to do away with the whole system of coupons, 
which not only adds a cumbersome and costly com- 
plication to everyday life but hampers the function- 
ing of the price system and thus contributes to a 
continuance of artificial shortages. If the buying 
power of the public is increased (e. g. by a budget 
deficit or a sharp increase in money wages over 
and above the rise in output) but prices of com- 
modities already produced are strictly kept down, 
then a gap is certain to arise between the amount 
of money to be spent and the supplies of goods and 
services available; and, as a result, prices will either 
rise, sometimes in a “hidden fashion,” e. g. through 
a decline in quality, or there will be a rapid increase 
in imports, against which import restrictions still 
in force may be intensified or restrictions already 
abolished may be reimposed. Instead of sinking 
deeper into the quagmire of controls, the authorities 
should rather seek to re-establish freedom for the 
purchase and sale of goods, so that money can once 
more become a token of general purchasing power. 
This would bring back freedom of choice and at- 
tention to quality, and it would also furnish a 
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guide to the better direction of production. An 
attempt to effect a redistribution of income by 
rationing would, under normal circumstances, be 
a crude and maybe even ineffective mode of action 
—ineffective because, by the purchase of non- 
rationed goods, those who have sufficient funds at 
their disposal are able to obtain more in terms of 
real cost to society than if they had been entitled 
to acquire freely whatever goods and services they 
wanted. If any person or group of persons is con- 
sidered to have obtained income or wealth wrongly, 
the correction should be made by means less costly 
than a denial of money’s functions and a stultifica- 
tion of the whole price system. 

The superabundance of purchasing power, which 
has been and still is oiatal the postwar situation 
in most countries, is not a homogeneous phenome- 
non. In its simplest form it is caused by inflationary 
issues for government purposes. But, even with a 
budget in equilibrium, an excess of purchasing 
power may reflect the spending or investment of old 
deposits and other liquid assets representing a 
“hangover” from the war financing. It may also 
happen that incomes suddenly rise (when, for in- 
stance, wages are raised) but prices are kept down 
by a control of goods already produced, the result 
being a disparity between spending and available 
supplies, as stated above. Moreover, easy money 
conditions, sustained by purchases of securities by 
the central bank, may provide an abundance of 
credit in the market, with consequences which it 
is difficult to foresee in every respect. When a 
surplus of spending appears, it is mecessary to 
analyse each particular situation correctly in order 
to find out what the proper remedies are; in any 
case it would be well to get rid of the idea that the 
problems can simply be solved by more “control.” 

After a major world war, three critical business 
adjustments constitute successive threats: 


(i) The first occurs when war expenditure is 
suddenly cut and the question arises whether the 
slack is going to be taken up by an expansion of 
other outlay (in the form of current spending and 
investment) so as to prevent a disastrous price fall 


and widespread unemployment. As we already 
know, this first hurdle has been taken with less 
difficulty than had been generally expected. 


(ii) The second critical period sets in when war- 
time shortages disappear, when inventories have 
been replenished and when consumers have satisfied 
the demand postponed during the war. The pres- 
sure will not be felt simultaneously in all countries. 
In the United States the time for this particular 
adjustment would seem to be ripe in the course of 
1947. Considering that during the second world 
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war exceptional shortages were never allowed to 
lift prices and wages as much as had been the case 
during the first world war, the subsequent price 
setback may this time be less violent. In any case, 
there are plenty of opportunities for investment (in 
housing, etc.) and, when such opportunities exist, 
the necessary adjustments will usually be made 
without any prolonged depression. 


(iii) At a later date a moment will probably 
come when, after years of steady investment, the 
rate of return on capital is likely to be affected, and 
it is not out of the question that such a situation, if 
not properly dealt with, will cause a glut on the 
markets which, together with an apparent lack of 
investment possibilities, will create serious difficul- 
ties. Still, it should be remembered that after the 
first world war difficulties of this kind did not set 
in before 1929-30, i.e. more than ten years after the 
armistice. Probably in this case too we can count 
upon a few years’ grace; but we must not repeat 
the mistakes which made the price fall in the early 
thirties so violent and disastrous. 


In general, of course, it is well to remember that 
action by the authorities (or their omission of proper 
action) is a more important factor nowadays for 
the simple reason, if for no other, that the public 
sector has grown in size. To take an example: 


should there be an abrupt cessation of financing in 
dollars, the foreign demand on the American 


market might shrink rapidly, and that at a time 
when price support might be badly needed. This is 
not the least of the considerations making it highly 
desirable that sufficient facilities in the form of 
loans and credits should be provided, so that a 
lacuna in the institutional sphere may not, even 
indirectly, cause an embarrassing decline in world 
market prices. 


Postwar Foreicn TrapeE 


In the course of 1946 most countries resumed 
the regular issue of their trade statistics but, owing 
to continued non-publication in some cases and to 
difficulties of interpreting some of the published 
data, it has not been possible to give comprehensive 
figures of world trade comparable with those com- 
piled before the war. Accordingly, the best method 
has been to give the dollar value of foreign trade 
for a certain number of countries for which the 
necessary statistics have become available. 

The 33 countries whose foreign trade statistics 
are available for 1945 and 1946 were responsible in 
1938 for nearly 60 per cent of the total foreign trade 
of the world. In judging the significance of the 
figures for the different years, account must, of 
course, be taken of the violent price changes which 
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have occurred since 1929—the sharp fall in prices 
from 1930 onwards, which, in spite of a partial 
recovery, left, for instance, U. S. dollar prices in 
1938 some 30 per cent below the 1929 level; then 
the rise in prices during the war itself and, after 
hostilities had ceased, the increase by some 20-30 
per cent on the U. S. market between the summer 
of 1945 and the end of 1946. Nor must the price 
changes be forgotten in interpreting the trend 
shown in the following graph, which records the 
monthly trade of 20 countries (responsible for about 
50 per cent of world trade in 1938). 

For comparison with prewar conditions, it is 
necessary to try to strike an average for the prob- 
able rise in prices between 1938 and, say, the latter 
half of 1946; and, in that connection, it must be 
remembered that the trade figures as given in the 
national statistics have been converted into dollars 
at the official rates, while in many countries the 
rise in the domestic price level has been more pro- 
nounced than in the United States. Moreover, the 
value of imports has been swollen by the heavy 
cost of transport, particularly by sea. If the level 
in 1938 is put at 100, the price index figure for the 
latter half of 1946 would probably be somewhere 
between 200 and 250. If, for the sake of simplifica- 
tion, calculations are made on the basis of an index 
figure of 225, the 1938 value of foreign trade for 
the 33 countries at the rate of progress attained in 
the second half of 1946 would be 23.5 milliard 
dollars, as compared with 26.2 milliard in 1938, a 
decline in volume by about 10 per cent. For the 
world as a whole, however, the percentage of de- 
cline would be greater, since the remaining coun- 
tries include Germany and Japan, whose export 
trade virtually ceased immediately after the war 
and, by the latter half of 1946, had regained only 
a fraction (about 10 per cent) of the prewar volume 
(with higher figures for the import trade if this 
is taken to include what the occupying powers 
have brought in for their own military and ad- 
ministrative establishment and for the sustenance 
of the German and the Japanese population). 

Even apart from the temporary disappearance 
of Germany and Japan from international com- 
mercial intercourse, certain great shifts have oc- 
curred in the distribution of trade, the most strik- 
ing feature being the increased importance of the 
foreign trade of the United States. 

Before the war Great Britain accounted for one- 
seventh of the world’s foreign trade, the United 
States and Germany sharing the second place, each 
with about one-tenth of the total. But, in 1946, 
the United States ranked indisputably first, with 
a turnover nearly twice as large as that of Great 
Britain. The old characteristics of the trade of 
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the two countries still prevail: Great Britain in 1946 
had, as previously, an import surplus (through the 
decade from 1929 to 1938 the relation between 
British imports and exports was 3 : 2), while the 
United States balance of trade showed an export 
surplus, as it had done without a single exception 
since the year 1893. Whereas before the second 
world war the merchandise export surplus was 
largely offset by an adverse balance of services 
(invisible trade), the United States in 1946 had to 
its credit a surplus in respect of both merchandise 
and services. Owing to large lend-lease shipments, 
the United States had had in 1945, as in the previ- 
ous two years, an import surplus on commercial 
account, paid for largely by gold; but in 1946 the 
traditional export surplus on merchandise account 
reappeared. 

In the period from 1925-38 Germany, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States were the main trade part- 
ners of the U.S.S.R., providing 40-60 per cent of 
imports and absorbing roughly half of all Russian 
exports. 

The decrease in the trade relations with Germany 
largely reflected changes in political orientation. In 
1937 the United States for the first time ranked 
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top among the supplier countries, delivering, in 
particular, machinery, metals and petroleum prod- 
ucts, while Great Britain was the main purchaser 
of Russian goods. 

For recent years the trade of the U.S.S.R. can 
only be known indirectly through the statistics of 
partner countries and the tenor of trade agreements 
concluded. While before the war the share of the 
U.S.S.R. in trade with the Danubian and Balkan 
countries was often only a fraction of | per cent, 
the position attained in 1946 by the U.S.S.R. in 
the imports and exports of Poland, Bulgaria and 
Hungary (for which the necessary statistics and 
particulars are available) was much larger than 
any share ever taken by Germany. During the 
war the shipments of goods by Great Britain and 
the United States to the Russian Army increased 
greatly under the lend-lease arrangements, while 
ordinary trade was still on a small scale, except 
for an increase in the exports from the U.S.S.R. to 
the United States. 

The composition of exports from the U.S.S.R. to 
the United States underwent a spectacular increase 
in undressed furs, which accounted for as much as 
72 per cent of the total in the first half of 1946; 
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other important items were manufactured manga- 
nese, ores and textile fibre. Hides occupied first 
place in Russian exports to Great Britain, while the 
value of timber imports dropped to one-tenth of 
its 1938 importance and petroleum to one-thirtieth. 
In British exports to the U.S.S.R. the first place 
has been taken by machinery, including electric 
power stations ordered during the war, while the 
great Russian demand for machine tools could not 


be fully satisfied. 
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While the war was still going on, the U.S.S.R. 
concluded certain commercial agreements with 
other countries, in particular Finland and Bulgaria; 
and since the war it has concluded about 15 trade 
agreements, mostly with European countries, rang- 
ing from the very comprehensive agreement with 
Hungary to the negotiation of a single transaction 
like the delivery of 400,000 tons of wheat to France 
in the second quarter of 1946. One of the most 
important agreements is that with Sweden, in- 
volving the grant of a Swedish credit of 1,000 
million kronor over a period of five years, to be 
used in addition to a yearly trade turnover of 200 
million between the two countries. In chronologi- 
cal order, the U.S.S.R. concluded agreements with 
Finland, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Roumania, Poland, 
Hungary, France, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Iceland, 
the Argentine, Uruguay, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Ireland, and Norway. Some of these agreements 
fixed the trade turnover, all of them determining 
in advance the commodities to be exchanged. Ac- 
cording to the lists, the U.S.S.R. is a potential seller 
of cereals, salt, sugar, timber, textile raw materials, 
and manufactured iron and steel, as well as of arms 
and munitions to Poland and machinery to Yugo- 
slavia. In view of the economic structure of its 
trade partners, the U.S.S.R. is mainly importing 
raw materials; but machinery is being obtained, in 
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particular from Czechoslovakia, and manufactured 
goods, for instance, from Hungary. 

Notwithstanding the great variety of conditions 
which have characterised the foreign trade of the 
postwar years, it appears possible to make a few 
general observations: 


(1) As shown by the graph on page 1235, there 
has been a remarkable improvement in the volume 
of international trade since the autumn of 1945, 
the impression given by the trade statistics being 
confirmed by the fact that all newly-built ships are 
finding sufficient cargo to keep them fully employed. 

(2) A greater proportion than usual of the im- 
ports of European countries (especially those of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Greece and, in its own 
peculiar way, Germany) consists of foodstuffs, re- 
flecting a deficiency in the domestic food production 
of these countries. 

(3) The relatively small volume of postwar trade 
within the continent of Europe, as well as certain 
marked changes in the direction of Europe’s for- 
eign trade, is intimately connected with the virtual 
disappearance of Germany from the international 
exchange of goods and services. 

(4) For a number of countries the decline in 
trade with Germany has been compensated to a 
great extent by an increase in trade with the United 
States. 

(5) Intra-European trade has been largely con- 
ducted within a framework of payments agree- 
ments which are bilateral in form but an appreci- 
able degree of multilateralism has persisted in the 
trade structure of those countries which are free to 
arrange their foreign commercial relations. 

(6) As trade recovers, the volume of imports 
and exports and the conditions governing them will 
bear an increasingly close relation to the expansion 
or contraction of purchasing power in each indi- 
vidual country, as well as to the prices prevailing 
there. Countries which have to combat inflationary 
tendencies at home realise the help they can derive 
from a substantial volume of imports. An interest- 
ing case is that of Ireland, where import duties 
have been suspended for a large number of articles 
(including such important items as boots, shoes, 
personal clothing, coffee, wood, etc.). Irish pro- 
tective duties were often high indeed, correspond- 
ing to 30 and 40 per cent or more of the import 
price, and the suspension may therefore prove quite 
effective. 


If the efforts at present centred in the work of 
the International Trade Organisation are to be suc- 
cessful, i.e. if the world is to adopt a system of 
freer trade, it is important that the connection be- 
tween the conditions of internal financing and the 
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establishment of an external balance should be fully 
realised. The interdependence goes deeper than a 
mere need to arrange foreign loans and credits for 
the purpose of meeting temporary or more funda- 
mental deficits in the balance of payments. 

Insistence upon these aspects does not imply neg- 
lect of others. It is, of course, an essential condi- 
tion for a smooth working of the monetary system 
that trade barriers should be lowered. The govern- 
ments hesitate to agree to reductions in tariffs, etc., 
without obtaining certain “escape clauses.” It may 
be that, so long as present ideas of sovereignty per- 
sist, very little progress can be made without accept- 
ing a certain number of such clauses. If advantage 
is ever taken of the “escape” that the clauses in 
question would permit, it is likely to be in times 
of depression, since it was in the depressions of 
1920-21 and 1930-33 that the United States in- 
creased its tariffs and several other countries, in 
one way or another, followed the example thus set. 
When business is good, the demand for higher 
tariffs is slight and can, as a rule, easily be with- 
stood. One of the main safeguards would there- 
fore seem to be that any possibility of precipitate 
action should be excluded: this would mean that, 
particularly in a depression, the countries would 
have to consult one another; they would then realise 
that, as was the case in the thirties, measures which 
hit world trade were really to the advantage of none 
and certainly delayed the day of recovery. 

But tariffs are not the only hindrance to trade: 
there are all the quantitative restrictions, which 
often constitute a more formidable obstacle to free- 
dom than a protective duty. The question of 
administering quantitative restrictions raises the 
thorny problem of non-discrimination in a form 
which does not lend itself to an easy solution; and, 
in many instances, the situation is made more dif- 
ficult by the fact that an individual country may not 
have sufficient supplies of every foreign currency 
and may therefore be unable to allocate foreign 
exchange equally in all directions. If all the main 
currencies were truly interchangeable (as was the 
case before 1914 and, in a large measure, in the 
period 1926-30), the problems arising would be less 
intractable, this being another example of the con- 
nection between monetary and commercial develop- 
ments. It is apparently becoming more and more 
an accepted fact that no hard and fast solutions can 
as yet be found for these problems. As in the field 
of preferential treatment, the more immediate ob- 
jective must be to secure a certain give and take, 
including the maximum of fairness in the practical 
application of the various restrictive methods (in 
so far as these remain necessary), with the pos- 
sibility of periodical revisions in view of altered cir- 
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cumstances. The goal being to arrive at multi- 
lateral trade and accordingly to eliminate quanti- 
tative restrictions at the earliest possible moment. 
The first result might be a series of compromises, 
for which prolonged negotiations would be the 
necessary preliminary. The most hopeful aspect of 
the great work carried on in the I.T.O. conferences 
in Geneva would seem to be that commercial ques- 
tions are now receiving much more profound atten- 
tion than was given to them after the first world 
war, when countries retained unrestricted powers 
to limit the freedom of commercial intercourse. 


Foreicn ExcHance Rares 


In the field of foreign exchange the keynote of the 
policy pursued since hostilities ceased has been the, 
maintenance of a high degree of stability in the 
official quotations—a policy contrasting sharply with 
that pursued after the first world war. In order 
that the official situation may be seen at a glance, 
the following table has been prepared, showing the 
alterations which have occurred in the official ex- 
change values between August 1939 and March 
1947 and also between December 1945 and March 
1947. 

The control of foreign exchange transactions 
allowed under the Articles of Agreement of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund is really intended to 
prevent large-scale capital movements from up- 
setting the equilibrium of the balance of payments 
and thus endangering the maintenance of exchange 
stability. But, even assuming that it will prove 
possible thus to exclude undesirable capital move- 
ments, there is still the need of establishing a proper 
balance on current account. In judging what would 
be the true rate of exchange of a currency, use must 
be made of several indexes—not only of the com- 
modity price index but also of indexes showing 
changes in cost of living, wage rates, note circulation 
and even the total of the national income—not for- 
getting the attention which may have to be paid to 
structural changes. The calculation of purchasing- 
power parities on the basis of wholesale prices is, 
however, the simplest method of approaching the 
problem and, if the necessary reservations are borne 
in mind, such a calculation may form a useful start- 
ing point. 

It should be mentioned that, whatever the char- 
acter of unofficial market quotations, such quota- 
tions are apt to be regarded by many as more real 
than other quotations, especially since the public, in- 
ured to wartime propaganda, is no longer disposed to 
believe official statements unhesitatingly, or it holds 
the opinion that, in some cases at least, the official 
rates are dangerously out of touch with reality. In 
many respects, the situation is different from that 
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Orricia. ALTERATIONS IN ExcHaNGce Rates 1939-47 
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found after the first world war, when exchange 
rates were, as a rule, allowed to fluctuate in re- 
sponse to the supply and demand on the markets. 
Such fluctuations had their disadvantages, especially 
when they were brought about by panic capital 
movements, for they influenced the domestic price 
level, in some cases in an inflationary, in others in 
a deflationary direction. But it cannot be denied 
that the more flexible system then applied also had 
its advantages. It seldom happened that the fluctu- 
ations led to rates which proved a serious obstacle 
to the carrying-on of ordinary import and export 
business. The danger now is that certain rates, 
being kept stable in a rigid manner, may perpetuate 
a disequilibrium in the relative cost and price levels 
of the different countries, and that the disparities 
may become so marked that exports from a country 
whose currency is artificially overvalued will shrink 
in volume, while goods are attracted from abroad 
and payments for huge import surpluses lead to 
heavy drafts on the monetary reserves, however 
much these are supplemented by foreign loans and 
credits. 

While the domestic situation of a country remains 
in flux, as a result, say, of continued budget deficits, 
it is often considered undesirable to proceed to an 
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* The Forint was introduced on August 1, 1946 and changed against 400,000 quadrillion pengd. 
4 Including the supplementary premiums. 
cial rate, fixed at the time of the unification of the currency. 


alteration of the foreign exchange rates since, in 
the circumstances, any such alteration would very 
likely not be a definitive one. For the sake of 
restoring confidence, psychological considerations 
being as a rule very important, the proper action is 
to establish, if possible, conditions such that any 
necessary alteration in the exchange rate can be 
regarded as final. The truth is that piecemeal at- 
tempts are likely to fail both for real and for psy- 
chological reasons: as far as the foreign exchange 
position is concerned, it has to be accepted (as 
mentioned elsewhere in this report) that the prob- 
lem of the balance of payments cannot be solved 
independently of a restoration of balance in the 
budget and in other relations of importance to the 
domestic economy. 


PropucTioN AND MovEMENT OF GOLD 


After having reached, in 1940, a peak of 41 mil- 
lion fine ounces (equivalent to 1,435 million dollars 
at $35 an ounce), the world output of gold fell 
by one-third in the following five years, and 
amounted to about 27 million fine ounces in 1945. 
These figures include certain estimates for U.S.S.R. 
production, the data on this subject being still frag- 
mentary; but the changes are primarily due to vari- 
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ations in production in the rest of the world. For 
1946, published information from South Africa, 
Canada, the United States and a number of other 
countries makes it possible to state that in that year 
there were the first signs of a change in the trend, 
gold production rising by probably half a million 
ounces to a total of about 27.5 million ounces 
(equivalent to 960 million dollars). For the largest 
producing country, South Africa, there was as yet 
no upturn, but in the United States production 
went up by as much as 75 per cent, though, even 
so, it was still hardly more than a quarter of what 
it had been in 1940. 

In other respects also the year 1946 revealed a 
change in tendency: after a decline for four con- 
secutive years, the monetary gold stock of the 
United States increased by 623 million dollars in 
1946, that country alone taking the equivalent of 
about two-thirds of the current output of gold. 
Other countries which added to their gold reserves 
were Switzerland, Cuba, South Africa, Belgium, 
Colombia, Venezuela and Uruguay. Four coun- 
tries show substantial decreases in their gold re- 
serves: France, the Argentine, Mexico and Sweden 
(the decrease in the case of the Argentine being due 
to foreign debt retirement). An interesting result 
is that for the world as a whole the published gold 
reserves were no greater at the end of 1946 than 
at the beginning and, even when account is taken 
of unpublished reserves, the net change over the 
year would seem to have been an increase of no 
more than 200 million dollars. Only one conclusion 
can be drawn from these facts: the newly-produced 
gold has almost all “disappeared,” some of it being 
accounted for by an increase in the industrial use of 
gold (in the jewellery trade, etc.), but the largest 
part having found its way into private hoards in 
Europe and Asia. 

From about 1924 to 1941 the accumulated in- 
crease in the world’s total gold stock resulting from 
the annual output of gold corresponded roughly to 
increases in the reported monetary reserves, the in- 
dustrial use of gold being probably met, by and 
large, out of scrap gold and such additions as, from 
time to time, were obtained from hoards in the East, 
especially India, China and Egypt (this having been 
the case, in particular, in the years 1932-34). 

A remarkable decline which began in 1942 in the 
reported gold stock was partly due to the hoarding 
of gold but partly to a shift into unreported re- 
serves, especially those of the British Equalisation 
Account, whose gold holdings were largely re- 
constituted in the years 1942-45, after having been 
completely exhausted in the spring of 1941. 

The ways in which gold went into private hoards 
may briefly be described as follows: 
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(i) During the war, several governments, in- 
cluding the United States Government, sold gold 
in India, China and elsewhere for the primary pur- 
pose of obtaining local currencies at a relatively 
favourable price and the secondary purpose of 
checking inflationary tendencies by the absorption 
of the most volatile money in circulation. 


(ii) After the war, a similar method of financing 
was employed in China and, it would seem, also in 
Greece, which received part of its foreign credits in 
the form of gold coins, subsequently sold on the 
market. 


(iii) The Bank of Mexico has sold gold from 
time to time, requiring payment in U. S. dollars. 
From June 14, 1946 the price was $40.61 per ounce, 
this being 16 per cent higher than the official U. S 
price of $35 per ounce. On January 28, 1947 the 
sale of gold was suspended, the reported reason 
being the heavy fall in Mexican reserves; but sales 
were resumed at the end of March, when the price 
was increased to $42.92 per ounce. This was, how- 
ever, a higher quotation than the market could bear 
and a reduction was made to the former level in 
the first part of April, and to $39.76 per ounce in 
May 1947. 

Arbitrage in Mexican gold would seem to have 
taken place on a considerable scale, some of the 
coins finding their way into Mediterranean coun- 
tries and even farther east. The result of these and 
other gold shipments to eastern countries was that 
the free price of gold usually fell—for instance, by 
over 20 per cent in Egypt between August 1945 and 
the spring of 1947. In Bombay, however, where 
steps had been taken to check the sales of gold, the 
price for the metal rose by about 60 per cent in the 
same interval. 


(iv) The monetary authorities in Switzerland 
have sold gold at a rate which in 1946 averaged 
about i million Swiss francs per working day. In 
some respects these sales can be regarded as a sterili- 
sation measure, since in that way the Swiss authori- 
ties were able to absorb funds from the market and 
consequently to convert further amounts of gold into 
Swiss francs for foreign customers. In its Annual 
Report for 1946 the Swiss National Bank an- 
nounced that from 1941 its sales of gold coins and 
bars to the market and to Swiss industries exceeded 
1,000 million francs, of which 307 million francs 
were sold in 1946. 


(v) Much of the gold from Switzerland and 
from other sales found its way to France, where 
considerable amounts had been purchased by the 
public in recent years. It is estimated that at the 
beginning of 1947 private gold holdings in France 
reached the high figure of 3,000 tons, equivalent 
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to about 3,400 million U. S. dollars or nearly five 
times as much as the gold reserves of the Bank of 
France. 


The fact that uniform changes in the price of 
gold may be made under the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Monetary Fund has already 
given rise to discussion as to whether such a step 
would be advisable at once, considering the rise in 
commodity prices and production costs which has 
occurred since 1939. As long as the sellers’ market 
lasts and commodity prices still show a tendency to 
rise, an increase in the price of gold would add an 
unnecessary stimulus to the boom. But, even if 
there were a setback in commodity prices, it is 
quite possible that the decline would be relatively 
moderate and would not interrupt the advance in 
general business activity for a long while. Such an 
expedient as a uniform alteration in the price paid 
for gold should be used, if at all, in a really severe 
depression only, in which the balance between costs 
and prices has been fundamentally upset by, for 
instance, a sharp fall in the general level of prices. 
It must also be remembered that the Act pro- 
viding for the participation of the United States in 
the International Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
expressly prescribed that, unless Congress by law 
authorised such action, neither the President nor 
any person or agency could, on behalf of the United 
States, propose or agree to any change in the par 
value of the U. S. dollar under any of the provisions 
of the Fund. 


New Postwar Foreicn LENDING 


New postwar foreign lending has been in a 
variety of forms: intergovernmental loans, loans 


and credits by government agencies, credits under 
monetary agreements (sometimes directly between 
central banks), credits guaranteed under export 
credit insurance schemes, etc. But, in practically 
all cases, the risks have been taken by the lending 
government; private lending with private risk- 
taking has been almost negligible. An attempt to 
give a comprehensive survey of the new foreign 
lending is arranged under the following headings: 

(a) Governments, 

(b) Monetary and payments agreements, 

(c) Capital markets and banks, and 

(d) Export credit insurance. 

(a) Governments. In addition to the credits 
granted in order to terminate wartime arrange- 
ments and for the disposal of surplus property etc., 
a number of intergovernmental loans and credits 
have been negotiated since the end of the war. Up 
to December 1946, the total of these credits appears 
to be in the neighborhood of 8,000 million dollars, of 
which under one-third had actually been utilised. 
The accompanying table shows the main credits of 
this nature, excluding credits under monetary and 
similar arrangements which are considered later. 

The United States credit to the United Kingdom 
accounts for nearly half of the total loans granted 
and, with the loans of the Export-Import Bank, 
United States lending makes up about two-thirds of 
the total. 

The credit to the United Kingdom, which was 
approved by Congress in July 1946, is available 
up to the end of 1951; it bears interest at 2 per cent 
and is repayable in 50 annual instalments beginning 
in December 1951. According to the text of the 
agreement, “The purpose of the line of credit is 
to facilitate purchases by the United Kingdom of 


GovERNMENTAL LONG-TERM Loans AND Crepits: END oF DecemBer 1946? 





Lending government Borrower 


Amount drawn 
Total 


limit of 

mee end end 
credits of of March 
1946 1947 





Date of agreement 





In millions of U. S. dollars 





United States 
Treasury Department 
Export-Import Bank 
Canada 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom 
Various countries 
United Kingdom 
Various countries 


Total (approximate)....... 








December 1945 

July 1945 to December 1946 
March 1946 

Up to January 1947 


seq 
April 1944 to July 1945 : 
October 1946 510 


600 
2440 
2540 
2310 
March 1945 et 400 


#150 





2,450 














1 Excluding credits given under monetary and payments agreements. : <e 
2 Export-Import Bank loans during the 18 months to December 1946 excluding the three loans given under terms similar to those of 


the Lend-Lease Act, Section 3(c). 


4 As at the end of January 1947. 4 Estimated. 


5 Estimated small amount debited in settlement of former Swedish claims on the U.S.S.R. 
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goods and services in the United States, to assist 
the United Kingdom to meet transitional postwar 
deficits in its current balance of payments, to help 
the United Kingdom to maintain adequate reserves 
of gold and dollars and to assist the Government of 
the United Kingdom to assume the obligations of 
multilateral trade, as defined in this and other 
agreements.” 

The Export-Import Bank was of vital importance 
in the emergency financing up to the middle of 
1946. In addition to 655 million dollars in lend- 
lease loans, the Bank granted loans and credits 
during the period July 1945 to June 1946 amount- 
ing to 1,540 million dollars, of which some 440 
million had been utilised by the end of 1946. 

The Bank does not grant lump-sum loans but 
provides funds under credit authorisations when 
the borrower has given satisfaction regarding the 
purposes of the credit, the need of the country for 
external loans and its capacity to repay. It is the 
Bank’s policy to discourage the use of credits for the 
purchase of commodities in scarce supply in the 
United States; funds are supplied only for the pur- 
pose of acquiring American commodities and 
services (including shipping) and, in March 1946, 


according to circumstances. Mention should also 
be made of the special cotton credits with regard 
to which 100 million dollars was allocated for use 
by European countries. 

But the lending power of the Bank was ap- 
proaching exhaustion by June 1946 and, in the 
last six months of the year, new loan authorisations 
hardly exceeded 50 million dollars, while earlier 
authorisations of over 100 million expired or were 
cancelled, so the total outstanding fell. 

After the United States the most important lender 
on foreign account has been the Canadian Govern- 
ment with a total of nearly 2,000 million Canadian 
dollars, of which over 60 per cent was lent to the 
United Kingdom, the terms of this loan as to 
interest and amortisation being similar to those 
of the United States loan. Other loans of the Cana- 
dian Government have been made under Part II 
of the Export Credits Insurance Act of 1944 (and 
1945), which authorised direct loans up to 750 mil- 
lion Canadian dollars for the purchase of Canadian- 
produced goods; the terms of the most important 
loans are given in the table. Of the total of 1,845 
million authorised some 1,000 million remained 
unspent at the end of 1946. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT: Postwar ForeIGnN Loans AND CREDITS 





Borrowing country Date of agreement 


Utilised at end of 





Amount 
Interest granted 
rate 


(Per cent) 


March January 
1946 1947 


Maturity 
dates 





In millions of Canadian dollars 
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March 1946. 
-..| 1948... 
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60 17% 
19 4 
242% 145% 
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15 5% 
30 161% 
3 3 
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* France: Actually temporary advances of 80 million Canadian dollars had been made in anticipation of the credit but not debited 


by the end of March 1946. 


the Bank adopted the policy of requiring that 
marine risk contracts should be in U. S. dollars. 
In general, the terms of loans granted by the Export- 
Import Bank were such as to cover the cost of 
borrowing by the United States Treasury (which 
supplied the funds) plus an allowance for adminis- 
trative expenses and the credit risk on the loan; 
20-30 year loans to foreign governments for recon- 
struction purposes were granted at 3 per cent in- 
terest while 34 or 4 per cent was charged on other 
long-term loans, rates on short-term credits varying 
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The United Kingdom loan to France of 100 
million pounds sterling arose from the monetary 
agreement of March 1945, under which the French 
had drawn 150 million when the pact expired in 
February 1946; 40 million was repaid in gold and 
the balance later reduced to 100 million, which was 
consolidated in December 1946 into a loan at 4 
per cent interest, the capital being repayable in 
12 annuities beginning in 1950. 

Owing to the paucity of statistical material pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom, it seems desirable 
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to reproduce in full the statement of the United 
Kingdom’s “contribution to world recovery in 
grants and credits,” as it was given in Parliament 
on April 30, 1947, although the accompanying table 
covers gifts and grants as well as credits. The 
figures are based on estimates which tend to under- 
state the total contribution. 


Unrrep Kincpom: Postwar Grants aNpD CREDITS 
[In millions of pounds sterling] 





‘a) Non-recoverable expenditure: 

UNRRA contributions 
liom share of non-recoverable cost oi 
Civil Affairs supplies (Military 


United 
Combin 


Greece (maintenance and initial equipment of 
armed forces) 

Greece (surpluses) 

Italy (estimated value of surpluses after allowing 
for payments from Italy in respect of this and 
“ shee « Unived Kingdom claims under the Finan- 

Agreements of April 17, 1947) 
Austria (supplies to British Zone before UNRRA 
undertook supply responsibility in April 1946). 

ph - (estimated non-recoverable portion of 8.5 
million pounds sterling post-U N RRA assist- 
ance to Austria) : 

Austria (surplus machine tools) 

Hungary (surplus machine tools) 


Total (round figures) 


b) Repayable loans and credits: 
United Kingdom share of recoverable cost of 
Combined Civil Affairs supplies (Military 


Burma (Grants to March 31, 1947) 

France (under Financial Agreements) 

Greece (Stabilisation Loan) 

Holland (Government loan and estimated value, 
subject to adjustment, of military equipment 
and surpluses) 

Czechoslovakia (credit for commercial purposes) . . 

Czechoslovakia (surplus goods credit) 

Austria (estimated recoverable portion of post- 
pe ag assistance, including raw material 


(c) Germany: 
Approximate total cost to March 31, 1947 of 
assistance to German economy (excluding 
SE GUE < c'tn 6:0 60 6560s BHLER Ewe «o ‘ 


Grand total of three classifications.......... 





Swedish credits to other countries have been 
partly in the form of reconstruction credits and 
partly commercial credits, under payments agree- 
ments, etc. The four principal reconstruction 
credits were utilised for the most part for the pur- 
chase and accumulation of goods in Sweden prior 
to the cessation of hostilities. Of the total of about 
550 million Swedish kronor long-term reconstruc- 
tion loans granted, perhaps 450 million had been 
drawn at the end of 1946, It should be noted that 
these figures cover only the postwar foreign credits 
given by Sweden and thus exclude wartime dona- 
tions and gifts as well as the 218 million Swedish 
kronor of credits given in the early war years, prin- 
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cipally to Finland, and the so-called “Legation” 
credits of some 405 million, mainly to Denmark, 
Holland, and Norway (of which 200 million has 
been written off). Further, 80 million Swedish 
kronor of French debt under the payments agree- 
ment was consolidated in June 1946, to be repaid 
over five years from July 1948. 

(b) Monetary and payments agreements. A typi- 
cally European development dating from the close 
of the war has been the spreading network of mone- 
tary and payments agreements, made in an effort 
to facilitate the resumption of foreign trade; al- 
though bilateral in form they tend to spread uni- 
form conditions over a wide area and are generally 
multilateral in spirit and in effect. While the first 
agreement of the kind was concluded in London, 
in 1944, between Holland and the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Union, the United Kingdom has been a lead- 
ing country in this field and the table on page 1243 
indicates a number of these agreements. 

The agreements contain a number of important 
features in common: (a) they set the official rate 
of exchange bilaterally between the contracting 
parties, and (b) they establish machinery through 
which each country makes its own currency avail- 
able to the others. 

Each of the original agreements indicated in the 
table was terminable at three months’ notice by 
either party and was subject to review and adjust- 
ment after joint consideration; the parties agreed 
to maintain contact whenever monetary relations 
of one country affected the other and to apply the 
agreement with flexibility. Generally, a minimum 
balance was to be held by each country in account 
with the other, without interest, and gold was to 
be set aside when the maximum of the reciprocal 
credits was exceeded by either party. In practice 
some limits originally set have become rather 
theoretical and have been omitted from the table, 
e. g. the limits for the British overdraft on Denmark 
and the Swiss and Swedish overdrafts on England. 

Under such an agreement the French Govern- 
ment ran up a large sterling debt which was con- 
solidated into a loan (see earlier paragraph); by 
the end of 1946, the Danish Government had a 
debt of 33.5 million pounds sterling and a limit of 
35 million was fixed. 

In some other cases the balance of payments has 
been the other way and the British have utilised 
their overdraft: of the Swiss limit of 260 million 
Swiss francs only 174 million (10 million pounds 
sterling) was available up to March 12, 1947 and, 
as this amount was totally utilised before that date, 
largely owing to purchases of Swiss goods by India 
and South Africa, the British were forced to transfer 
gold for several million pounds. 
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British Rectproca, Monrrary Crepits * 





Partner country 


Date of original agreement 


Present credit limits 


Exchange rate (In millions) 


(currency units to 
pound sterling) 





Pound 
sterling 


Local 
currency 





.| October 1944... 
January 1945..... 
.| August 1945..... P 
September 1945. . 
November 1945... 
.| November 1945... 


of MORE BOGS. occ i we cece een 


Holland . 
Czechoslov aki: t 
Norway.... 
Switzerland. 
Portugal 








176.625 5 
16.90? —_ 
19.34 35 
10.691 10 

201.50 1 
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B. fces 883 
S. Kr. 567 
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1 In these agreements the United Kingdom is the focal point for the whole sterling area. 


? Changed to 14.50 in July 1946. 3 No limit fixed. 


Swedish official credits for commercial purposes, 
granted partly direct and partly under reciprocal 
payments agreements, had an aggregate limit of 
1,000 million Swedish kronor at the end of 1946 
(excluding the 80 million kronor French debt con- 
solidated in June 1946). Over half of the total 
was accounted for by the United Kingdom: 350 
million Swedish kronor (about 21 million pounds 
sterling) was the Swedish sterling holding accumu- 
lated up to April 1946 and a further accumulation 
of 217 million (about 15 million pounds sterling) 
was foreseen up to April 1947; in fact, at the end 
of 1946, the sterling holding on this account was 
less than it had been in April 1946. Of the other 
430 million kronor of commercial credits granted 
it may be estimated that about three-quarters had 
been utilised by December 1946. Thus, including 
the sterling holding and the consolidated credits to 
Finland, the total of commercial credits actually 
utilised amounted to the equivalent of about 180 
million dollars at the end of 1946. 

The postwar monetary credits of Switzerland 
(i.e. excluding the credits to Germany and Italy 
during the war which have remained unsettled) 
were granted up to possible limits totalling 640 
million Swiss francs (part of which could only be 
utilised after 1946). By the end of 1946, 480 mil- 
lion had been drawn, mainly by France and the 
United Kingdom; the four countries which had 
utilised their credits held Swiss franc balances 
amounting to 130 million, so that the net amount 
of credit granted was 350 million. Norway had at 
no time utilised her credit and Czechoslovakia had 
a balance of 35 million Swiss francs (in November 
1946) while Poland also had a “substantial balance” 
on the special coal account. 

For two other countries it is possible to give 
details of the actual overdrafts and credits outstand- 
ing on monetary and payments agreements at the 
end of 1946. For purposes of comparison the 
figures are converted into U.S. dollars although, 
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of course, the debts and credits are actually denomi- 
nated in the currencies of the countries concernetl. 

At the end of 1946, France had agreements with 
20 countries having aggregate credit limits equiva- 
lent to 375 million deliars with actual short-term 
debts the equivalent of 208 million and credits of 
41 million, the net indebtedness being 167 million. 
These figures do not take account of the debts to 
the United Kingdom, the equivalent of 400 million 
dollars, and to Sweden, of 22 million, which have 
been consolidated. 

Holland had agreéments with 14 countries, with 
aggregate limits the equivalent of 138 million dol- 
lars. Holland’s net debts fell from 57 million 
dollars on December 31, 1946 to 47 million on Janu- 
ary 15 and 29 million on March 17, 1947. 

Belgium, on December 31, 1946, had monetary 
and payments agreements with 17 countries, with 
aggregate credit limits the equivalent of 209 mil- 
lion dollars; a net amount, equivalent to 20 million, 
was due to Belgium. 

In order to give an approximate indication of the 
position of the monetary and payments agreements 
in Europe the table on the following page has 
been prepared. 

This table, although incomplete, covers the main 
creditor countries on the continent. Outside 
Europe the most important creditor is the Argen- 
tine which had claims against France and Belgium, 
at the end of 1946, the equivalent of 73 million 
dollars and 27 million respectively (included under 
“All other countries” in the table). As regards 
the purely European credits on monetary and pay- 
ments agreements, the total outstanding at the end 
of 1946 exceeded the equivalent of 500 million 
dollars. 

(c) Capital markets and banks. Foreign lending 
on private account, i.e. through market issues or 
bank credits, comprised the bulk of the foreign 
lending after the 1914-18 war and reached its 
climax in the late twenties. 
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Posir1on OF CREDITS ON MONETARY AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS AT END oF 1946 


{In millions of U. S. dollars] 





Creditor countries 





Debtor countries : 
United 


Kingdom France 


Belgium 


Switzer- 


Holland Reeadl 


Denmark 





30 40 
25 65 
— $ 5 
30 one 





Total of specified credits.............. 
Total of specified debts (last column)... 


+85 +110 


—40 5 _ 





Net position as specified 


All other countries (net) 


+45 +110 
—25 +50 _ 





Total net position —165 

















+20 +180 +110 














Note.—Round figures only: amounts under 5 million dollars have been excluded. The table includes those credits under reciprocal 


arrangements and therefore excludes the Swiss bank credit to Holland and similar items. 


The table also excludes, in particular, the debts 


of France to the United Kingdom and Sweden which have been consolidated. 


Total overseas and foreign issues on the London 
market rose somewhat in 1946 from the very low 
level of the war years but still remained at only 
one-tenth of the volume reached in 1927 and 1928. 
Practically the whole of the increase in 1946 was 
for British overseas countries, the issues being 
chiefly by gold-mining companies situated in British 
parts of Africa. New York presents a somewhat 
similar picture, issues for new money in 1946 being 
rather less than one per cent of the volume in 
1925-28. There has, however, been some revival 
of foreign conversion issues in the New York 
market, especially on Australian account (the total 
of 130 million dollars for 1946 being the highest 
since 1930). It is a fair conclusion to draw that 
up to the end of 1946 there had been no capital 
market issues on foreign account anywhere in the 
world except in a very few favoured cases and for 
special purposes. 

Information regarding bank credits on foreign 
account is even more fragmentary than for foreign 
capital issues but some data are available, particu- 
larly regarding London and New York. There 
has been a remarkable increase in the volume of 
“acceptances, endorsements, etc.” as shown by the 
returns of the London clearing banks, but market 
opinion attributes the increase largely to guarantees 
and indemnities, many of which are not even in- 
directly connected with overseas trade. It is be- 
lieved, however, that there has been a significant 
increase in the credit lines opened by the merchant 
banks, especially for the export trade. Information 
on this sort of private credit is naturally scarce but 
notices of some of the credits have been published. 
The press reports an increased amount of financing 
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by acceptance credits in respect of various trades 
and industries, in some cases the work involved, 
or commodity handled, never touching the United 
Kingdom. 

Besides these banking credits there appear to 
have been other more or less financial credits for 
particular purposes. As early as 1945 a credit was 
given to Czecheslovakia for 5 million pounds 
sterling for the financing of Czechoslovakian pur- 
chases in Great Britain; and a further credit of 
2.5 million was given in November 1946, the 
operation being described as “more in the nature 
of an arrangement for deferred payment than that 
of a loan.” 

There has been a revival in the volume of dollar 
acceptances outstanding in New York by over 100 
million dollars since the lowest point reached dur- 
ing the war (almost wholly due to acceptances 
based on imports into the United States) but the 
total of all acceptances outstanding is little more 
than one-eighth of the volume outstanding at the 
end of 1929 (the highest point attained). 

The renewed interest of American banks in 
foreign financing is, however, more clearly shown 
by the total of their short-term foreign assets, ac- 
cording to the monthly returns made to the United 
States Treasury since 1934. 

The reduction of American foreign credits, 
which began in 1931, continued almost uninter- 
ruptedly until April 1943 when, at 225 million 
dollars, they were a small fraction of the 1930 total, 
and only one-fifth of that at the end of 1934. The 
increase of around 400 million since 1943 has oc- 
curred mostly since VE-Day, and Holland has been 
the chief beneficiary. In April 1947, Holland 
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repaid the American bankers’ credit of 135 million 
dollars by the sale of gold which had been pledged 
as collateral. In March 1947, the National Bank 
of Roumania obtained an emergency advance of 
7 million dollars against collateral of gold from a 
New York bank, for the purchase of grain, while 
negotiations continued for a 50 million dollar 
credit with a group of banks, the funds being 
destined for food purchases. 

(d) Export credit insurance. Before the war inter- 
national trade was financed principally by a vast 
network of credits granted largely by export firms 
under the terms of the sale contracts. It is difficult 
to give any estimate of the volume of these credits 
but they usually conformed to a somewhat tradi- 
tional pattern. Foods and agricultural products 
were generally paid for in cash or at very short 
term, a typical example being Danish exports to 
Great Britain on ten days’ credit (the customary 
term which still obtains). The financing of raw 
material exports on the other hand was more com- 
plicated; indeed, when the exports were from a 
relatively poor country the financing was sometimes 
undertaken by the importer. But, for finished 


goods, credit terms were generally granted by the 
exporter up to about three months, although longer 
terms were sometimes allowed for machinery, ships 
or other heavy capital goods. 

This prewar web of credits was torn by the war 
and is now only slowly re-forming as countries and 


firms are considered credit-worthy and trade restric- 
tions are modified. How far such export credits 
on private account have grown since the war it is 
impossible to say but information given above 
regarding bank acceptance credits appears to point 
to a steady resumption. 

The question is complicated by the fact that, 
especially at a time of monetary disturbance, both 
importers and exporters will strive to hold only 
what at the time appears to them to be the strongest 
currency and to be rid of the weaker currencies; 
. thus trade statistics do not necessarily reflect faith- 
fully the movement of the balance of payments on 
trade account (even ignoring the normal lag in 
payment due to export credits). Before the war 
some countries made adjustments to the trade statis- 
tics in their balance of payments estimates to take 
account of this and similar factors; but such esti- 
mates are difficult to make and this item tends to 
be lumped together with other miscellaneous items 
and errors and omissions under a “residual.” 

A method of encouraging private export credits 
which deserves mention is the Export Credit Guar- 
antee, which provides for official insurance of ex- 
change and other risks through government agencies 
and other official bodies in the exporting country. 
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Such export guarantees generally cover a propor- 
tion, say three-quarters or four-fifths, of the risks 
involved in the export trade, the cost of insurance 
and the balance of risk being borne by the exporter; 
costs generally vary according to the country to 
which the export is sent and the terms of the credit 
granted. This type of export credit insurance 
through government agency should be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the direct credits given by the 
Canadian Government (which financed about one- 
third of Canada’s exports in this way during 1946) 
and by the United States Government, through the 
Export-Import Bank, out of its own funds. An 
essential element of the export insurance is pro- 
vision of funds from private sources, the risk being 
not wholly covered by the government guarantee. 

Although of great utility in the promotion of 
foreign trade especially as regards exports towards 
countries which might be judged to be unsure 
from a political or credit point of view, export 
guarantees are, of course, not credits in themselves 
and it would be wrong to take these figures as 
giving an indication of the actual credits granted. 
In many cases, where the importing country has a 
payments or similar agreement with the exporting 
country, the real “credit” might appear only as a 
holding of foreign currency by the central bank of 
the exporting country. 


The international lending position as it had de- 
veloped up to the spring of 1947 presented a curious, 
and, at first glance, mystifying, paradox. Since 
the end of the war, a vast amount of assistance had 
been undertaken or arranged, especially by the 
United States, and already voices had been raised 
warning against the peril of over-lending; but, in 
the early months of 1947, a new phenomenon set in, 
which is usually referred to as the “dollar shortage,” 
affecting not only the war-torn countries in Europe 
but also certain hard-currency countries. Already 
the Swiss franc had been in strong demand, being 
at the time the scarcest currency in the world, but 
this shortage had not, of course, the same inter- 
national importance as that of the dollar. In the 
spring of 1947 lack of monetary reserves of gold and 
dollar exchange forced a number of countries to 
adopt plans for the curtailment of their imports in 
the immediate future. 

To throw light on the apparent contradiction 
between the large supplies of, and the demand for, 
dollar funds, it is necessary to analyse the foreign 
assistance already given and to review present and 
future needs. The following table summarises the 
information relative to postwar foreign lending 
given in the foregoing pages. The figures apply 
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INTERNATIONAL Postwar Loans aNp Crepirs GRANTED uP To DecemBeER 1946? 
{In millions of U. S. dollars] 








Debtor countries 
Canada 


Creditor countries 


Total 
authorised 





United 
Kingdom 2 


Latin 


Sweden America 





1,250 
240 
140 
100 


United Kingdom * 
France (and colonies) . 
Holland (and colonies)* 


Cc zec Ae akia. 
Poland . 


240 
200 
140° 
130 


Latin America 


140 
40 
40 
30 


30 
65 
60 
5 
25 
2380 











Others 





8,380 
3,850 


Totals authorised . 
Totals utilised 














715 12,450 


$,925 





~ 31s 








shi 
we 
cz 





1 Generally, figures are rounded to the nearest 10 million dollars but in some cases it has been thought desirable to round to 5 million, 


e.g. in the case of the Canadian credit of 3 million to the U.S.S.R. 

? Excluding the fluctuations of sterling balances, except certain 
table takes account only of postwar credits, such items as the 400 m 
are omitted. 


specified items under monetary and payments agreements. As the 
illion dollar loan from the U. S. Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


3 Of the 560 million dollars from the United States and 140 million Canadian dollars from Canada, 200 million dollars and 15 million 


Canadian dollars respectively are on account of the Dutch East Ind 
* Credits to Latin America prior to July 1945 are excluded. 


almost exclusively to official loans and credits, 
generally at long term but also at middle and, in 
some cases, relatively short term; fluctuations of 
sterling balances are not taken into account unless 
they fall within the limits of specific monetary and 
payments agreements. The figures are all rounded 
off and are intended to give an idea of the order 
of magnitude involved rather than to present formal 
statistics. 

The clue to the paradox which contrasts extensive 
foreign lending against acute dollar shortage is 
found in at least three important factors: 


(a) Continued American surplus exports in the 
first four months of 1947 at a rate of 12 milliard 
dollars a year, for which (as UNRRA and other 
relief organisations cease or reduce their work) 
payment has to be found in dollars. 

(b) A large proportion of the actual American 
lending has been in respect of arrangements arising 
out of the termination of the war (lend-lease and 
disposal of surplus property), i.c. for material 
already largely in current use, while 

(c) the urgent needs for reconstruction in Europe 
and elsewhere are still enormous. 


On the one hand, the activities of UNRRA were 
coming to an end in the early months of 1947 
with post-tUNRRA relief on a much smaller scale 
and to certain specified countries only, while the 
sale of American surplus property is now in its 
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final stages; on the other hand, there had been little 
American lending for new money since the middle 
of 1946 until the first loan of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development was finally 
arranged in May 1947. These facts, combined with 
the large American export surplus and the con- 
tinued needs in war-stricken countries, suffice to 
explain the increasing strain on the dollar market. 

International lending and repayment must of 
necessity be closely bound up with international 
trade. Experience has shown that the non-fulfil- 
ment of contractual debt service may be due not 
only to inability of the debtor country to furnish a 
sufficiency of goods and services in its balance of 
payments but also to unwillingness on the part of 
a creditor country to facilitate adequate imports— 
the most difficult case occurring if, in periods of 
depression, tariffs are raised—with grave disadvan- 
tages to both the creditor and the debtor countries 
and possibly disastrous consequences for the inter- 
national monetary system as a whole. A reduction 
of different kinds of trade barriers, whether by 
negotiations through the International Trade Or- 
ganisation or otherwise, is indeed recognised to be 
an essential element in the smooth working of inter- 
national trade operations. If postwar foreign lend- 
ing is not to lead to a repetition of the international 
financial crisis of 1930 and 1931, there should be 
much fuller publicity and a close study of long and 
short-term lending, or borrowing, by individual 
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countries with a view to a better understanding of 
the current situation so that dangerous tendencies 
may be avoided. 


INTERNAL Crepit ConDITIONS 


There are often a variety of contradictory influ- 
ences making themselves felt in different countries, 
some of these influences being monetary, some 
economic and others of a psychological nature. 
While a dose of monetary expansion, even if it led 
to mild inflation, may have eased the conversion 
from peacetime to wartime activities, it is obvious 
that beyond a certain point inflation becomes 
inimical to economic health and anti-inflationary 
counter-measures are required. Such measures do 
not necessarily mean “dear money, depressed trade 
and mass unemployment” but they should exert a 
steadying eflect on the price level and lead to a 
re-establishment of confidence in the currency and 
of the credit position of the countries concerned. 

The general tendency in altogether too many 
countries at the present time is clearly towards 
inflation, and to advocate remedial action in these 
cases is to call for a brake on dangerous trends. 
Such action may be in the economic, monetary or 
psychological fields. In the latter class are the 
decrees, issued with general approval in December 
1946 and February 1947, calling for cuts in French 
prices. In the monetary or rather fiscal field the 
realisation of a budget surplus from taxation or 
other ordinary internal revenue has been, or appears 
likely to be, attained this year in the United States, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, Sweden 
and some other countries, i.e. mostly those spared 
the direct devastation of the war; and it has proved 
possible in a number of other countries, such as 
Belgium, Norway and Denmark, for the Treasuries 
to cease having resort to the central bank. In the 
economic class, an anti-inflationary force which 
has certainly been very welcome in some countries 
has been the surplus of imports obtained by the 
utilisation of foreign credits, Similarly, UNRRA 
supplies, given freely by the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
have been sold to the local populations and, par- 
ticularly in Italy, Yugoslavia and Poland, have 
enabled the governments of these countries to build 
up funds in local currencies; in accordance with the 
UNRRA agreement, these funds are later to be 
utilised for specific purposes, but their constitution 
has been a deflationary force giving valuable aid 
to the local governments to obtain and maintain 
control of their financial position. 

Certain restraining forces are thus at work, as 
the above examples demonstrate—but they may not 
be sufficient alone to counteract the inflationary 
forces still operative. In the United States, the 
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surplus of budget receipts and the retirement of 
government debt are having their first effects—the 
creation of fresh liquid assets in the hands of the 
public is coming to an end, the pressure of new 
money on interest rates is weakening and the long 
downward trend of yields has given way to a slight 
rise. And somewhat similar effects may be ex- 
pected elsewhere as budgets reach equilibrium. 
Further, borrowing on private account is becoming 
of greater importance, as the marked increase of 
advances by the commercial banks since the war 
has shown in many countries. 

The future of interest rates in the world is not 
easy to predict but the movements during the past 
year have been illuminating, and it is worthy of 
remark that in some countries the “defrosting” of 
short-term rates has been under discussion and, in* 
others, it has not been considered old-fashioned to 
make use of the classic weapon of bank rate. 


Nationa Economic PLans 1n Europe 


In countries in which the state has become the 
sole or main owner of natural resources and in- 
dustrial enterprises, it is obviously incumbent upon 
the government to arrange for a proper planning 
of the economic activities. But also in several coun- 
tries which rely mainly on private enterprise, the 
authorities have drawn up plans designed to activate 
economic development, priorities being fixed for 
the order of investment of available funds with a 
view to ensuring special attention to what are con- 
sidered essential tasks. 

Even when no formal plans have been elaborated, 
the governments have in some cases thought it 
advisable to announce definite “targets” to be at- 
tained in matters of particular importance. Thus, 
in the United Kingdom great emphasis has been 
placed on the necessity of raising exports to 175 
per cent of the 1938 volume in order to obtain 
equilibrium in the balance of payments by 1951, 
when the American credit lapses. To this end, 
all except the most indispensable domestic require- 
ments are being held back in order to give priority 
to exports. In Italy, too, careful estimates have 
been made of the balance of payments for the year 
1947, with the aid of UNRRA officials, as a pre- 
liminary to obtaining foreign credits. In Belgium, 
a Ministry for Equipment was created in April 1946 
and has made public a first report on the country’s 
need of investments during the next 10 years; but 
the estimates thus made have not the character of 
a plan, properly speaking. 

In some other countries planning has been on a 
more ambitious scale and projects have been drawn 
up covering a considerable sector in the economy of 
the country concerned, for a number of years ahead. 
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Some indication of the main lines of the plans growing, horticulture, fodder crops) together with 
elaborated is given in the table, which also includes _ highly developed cattle-breeding, dairy farming, etc. 
some extra-European plans. The figures should be Countries such as Hungary and Poland, which 
regarded as indicating only the order of magnitude _ previously counted as predominantly «gricultural, 
involved. show no desire to resume agricultural exports in 

If the regaining and even surpassing of the peace- the form customary hitherto, being more disposed 
time level of production is the immediate target, to concentrate on processed products incorporating 
it should be borne in mind that reconstruction and a greater amount of labour of a more remunerative 
expansion are usually coupled with structural kind. It is expected that the policy of industrialisa- 
modifications affecting the whole economic system. tion and of turning to intensive farming will tend 
Without exception, these modifications take the ‘to absorb the surplus agricultural population in 
form of increased industrialisation varying in in- eastern and southern Europe. In these countries 
tensity from-country to country. As a generalisa- there is a great demand, as elsewhere, for highly 
tion it may be said that the main purpose of the qualified personnel but there is not, as in western 
plans is to achieve a degree of industrialisation Europe, an acute shortage of manpower as such. 
approaching the standard reached in technically The essence of the domestic financial problem is 
advanced countries. Such a process of industrialisa- the necessity of raising domestic savings above the 
tion will often be accompanied by a relative decrease normal level. Since voluntary savings can hardly 
in agricultural activity and a change-over from ex- be expected to reach sufficiently high levels in 
tensive types of cultivation, especially of cereal crops, countries which have suffered devastation and im- 
to intensive types (such as industrial plants, fruit- poverishment, the economic authorities are con- 


Nationat Economic PLans 






































| : Cost of plan 
Duration of (In millions) 
plan | 
Country a Main object of plan U. S. dollars 
National 
. ‘ currency 
Years Period units Total Annual 
cost average 
France.... 5 1947-51 modernization and reconstruction................ 2,250,000 18,890 3,780 
Holland..... 6 1947-52 reconstruction. .... EE ROP cab odes 11,700 4,410 735 
PE gs b> 60-0 2 1947-48 industrialisation and rationalisation.............. 55,000 190 95 
Czechoslovakia... . 2 1947-48 economic recovery.................-. a le 69,880 1,400 700 
Hungary.......... 3 1947-49 reconstruction and development............ ae Pr: 6,110 520 170 
Poland..... — 3 1947-49 I ae. «5 cateiatn wien dks 44 titkua ies 340 ,000 3,400 1,130 
Yugoslavia. 5 1947-51 reconstruction and development................. 278 ,300 5,570 1,110 
U.S.S.R ‘ 5 1946-50 reconstruction and development................. 250,300 | 47,200 9,500 
RG. e's ‘ : 7 1947-53 economic development............. ote en : : ; 
Turkey ! 5 1947-51 industrialisation............ dh « axtinetddhs Levmtaorsts 600 210 40 
Argentina... .. i 5 1947-51 economic development and industrial expansion. . 6 600 1,660 330 
Mexico...... 6 1947-52 industrialisation and agricultural expansion... . . ; 3,185 640 105 





NotTe.—The amounts are generally expressed in present-day currencies, with the following qualifications: 


France: The total indicated in the table is the amount given in the General Report on the Plan of Modernisation and Equipment 
published in November 1946. The estimates were made in June 1946 and are based on the maximum capacity of the investment indus- 
tries. Of the total amount only one-third, i.e. 720 milliard French francs, is for the purpose of modernisation properly speaking, the rest 
being devoted to reconstruction and delayed maintenance; 536 milliard francs are provided for “‘basic activities’’ (coal, electricity, iron 
and steel, cement, agricultural machinery and transport). 

For 1947 a precise programme has been elaborated, the amounts involved being estimated at 475 milliard French francs, of which 
300 milliard will be at the charge of the government but only 60 per cent of this amount, i.e. about 180 milliard, has so far (up to the end 
of May 1947) been authorised. 

Holland: The amount in the table is to be provided under the “‘Frame Plan” for 1946-52, the figures being expressed in the price 
level of 1947; of the total investments 4,100 million florins are for manufacturing industries, 1,300 million for agriculture and the remainder 
for trade, transportation, dwellings and the replenishment of stocks. 

Czechoslovakia: Of the total investments shown in the plan, 47,740 million Czech crowns are for Bohemia and Moravia and 22,140 
million for Slovakia. As regards distribution for different purposes, 25,400 million are to be devoted to industry and handicrafts, about 
5,200 million to agriculture and 39,300 million to transport, housing and public works. 

Hungary: 1,509 million ferints is to be provided for reconstruction and modernisation of industry; 1,184 million for the develop- 
ment of agriculture; 1,707 million forints for the reconstruction and development of communications and 1,594 million for the develop- 
ment of social and cultural institutions. 

Poland: The original cost of the plan was calculated at 10 milliard prewar zlotys, corresponding to 1,900 million prewar dollars at 
the official rate of the day. Converted into present-day currency at the official rate (1:100), this would make 190 milliard zlotys for the 
whole period of the plan. However, the present purchasing power of the Polish currency is not sufficiently taken into account in the 
above-mentioned amount. Allowing for the altered purchasing power of the U. S. dollar as indicated by the wholesale price index, the 
1,900 million 1938 dollars would correspond to about 3,400 million 1946 dollars, making 340 milliard zlotys at the present official parity. 

U.S.S.R.: The plan is based on 1945 prices. Conversion of the figures into dollars was made at the official rate. 

Yugoslavia: The plan is applicable from May 1, 1947. 41 per cent of the amount provided is for industrial plant and equipment, 
about 26 per cent for communications, 11 per cent for electrification and 8 per cent for agricultural production. 
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templating forms of additional compulsory saving, 
e.g. through taxation or rationing of consumption. 
In order to be successful, they must limit the current 
consumption of the government also and thus do 
away with deficits on the current account of the 
national budget. 

Practically all the plans foresee foreign borrowing 
in order to supplement domestic savings and, in 
particular, to purchase machinery and materials 
not available at home. A critical point for all of 
them is indeed to be found in the balance of pay- 
ments: in the majority of cases, the plans foresee 
an import surplus during a transition period cover- 
ing the first few years of their application, notwith- 
standing all efforts to stimulate exports. Several 
governments count on loans from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development to 
facilitate the execution of their plans, the first such 
loan having been obtained by France in May 1947. 

Since the plans have been drawn up on a purely 
national basis, it is at the focal point of the balance 
of payments, where the national economies meet 
one another, that a need of coordination arises; to 
some extent account would seem to have been taken 
of this need in eastern Europe. But, by and large, 
the plans are competitive, not only as far as foreign 
loans are concerned but also with regard to imports 
of essential materials, machinery and, in some cases, 
manpower. 


CoNCLUSION 


There is truth in the statement that the second 
world war began before the world had had time to 
right itself after the distortions and maladjustments 
resulting from the first world war. Fortunately, 
people today are more aware of the problems con- 
nected with the fundamental changes in the eco- 
nomic and financial structure and they are keenly 
anxious to avoid a repetition of the mistakes which 
interrupted the period of prosperity in the interwar 
years. 

An outstanding illustration of the present more 
realistic and reasonable attitude, and one which 
obviously suggests itself, is the writing-off of war- 
time mutual aid and of straight lend-lease commit- 
ments not covered by reverse lend-lease. This action 
has coincided with deliveries of essential goods and 
services through UNRRA and other relief organiza- 
tions on a scale which may not have satisfied all 
requirements of the many war-stricken countries 
but which, in the aggregate, involved very large 
sums, probably the equivalent of over 5,000 million 
dollars. Further, more attention than after the last 
war is being paid to commercial problems, dealt 
with primarily through the different conferences 
of the International Trade Organisation, while in 
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the financial sphere two new institutions, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, have got into 
working order under conditions which have placed 
considerable funds at their disposal. And, in addi- 
tion to international cooperation, great efforts are 
being made in individual countries to overcome 
postwar difficulties, to reconstruct peacetime econ- 
omies and to influence the business trend. For a 
number of countries carefully worked-out plans 
have been drawn up and formally accepted, the 
purpose being to concentrate available recources on 
the carrying out of certain essential tasks, generally 
involving a speeding up of the process of indus- 
trialisation. 

With the exception of a few countries, including 
Germany and Austria, in which conditions have 
been abnormal, full employment has been the rule 
everywhere and, although not always the best in- 
struments of modern technique have been available, 
some notable results have been achieved in the 
field of reconstruction, especially as regards the 
restoration of the transport system and the expan- 
sion of industrial production, notwithstanding the 
many difficulties caused by continued deficiencies in 
the output of coal. 

But, even if there has been some appreciable 
economic progress, much remains to be done, cer- 
tain weaknesses being only too evident in the state 
of the world today. Apart from the political dif- 
ficulties, there is still in many sectors a lack of 
balance, made more acute by the great fatigue left 
by the war. The increased strain in the winter of 
1946-47 led to the reintroduction of monetary and 
commercial restrictions in countries where they had 
been abolished and to a stricter application where 
they were still in force. And (to turn to another 
sphere) the commitments represented by accumu- 
lated sterling balances, taken together with other 
outstanding liabilities of an official character result- 
ing from the war and its immediate aftermath, 
attain a total as high as that which proved so 
intractable after the first world war. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of economic sys- 
tems, certain economic necessities make themselves 
felt in all countries: 

Firstly, the governmental measures must not 
produce simply negative effects. Controls, what- 
ever their purpose may be, should not merely result 
in a cutting down of business, for the situation may 
well require a more active influence and, perhaps, 
most of all, such conditions that private individuals 
and firms are prompted to do, on their own initia- 
tive and in their own interests, that which is de- 
sirable from the general standpoint of society. 

There is the further danger that matters relating 
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to the budget situation, the balance of payments, 
prices, wages, etc., may be treated as separate ques- 
tions, as if the problems of an economy could be 
dealt with in watertight compartments without 
regard to the interdependence of economic phe- 
nomena, It is not unusual for plans to be worked 
out by individual departments having little contact 
with one another, while actual results can, in all 
probability, best be obtained by a comprehensive 
policy designed to eliminate fundamental maladjust- 
ments. 

A third and cognate danger is that the authorities, 
in their attempts to find solutions, will deal with 
symptoms instead of attacking the really funda- 
mental causes. It would, for example, be too 
limited and too superficial an approach to try to 
deal with the problems of the balance of payments 
simply by cutting down imports and artificially 
stimulating exports, without attending to the 
volume of monetary purchasing power in the 
dpmestic economy. For experience shows that an 
inflationary expansion of purchasing power at home 
(whether resulting from current budget deficits, 
too large a volume of public or private investments 
or sudden sharp increases in wages and salaries 
unmatched by sufficient goods) acts as an attraction 
for imports and as a brake on exports, thus ag- 
gravating the disequilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments. Only too often this connection between the 
methods of internal financing and the outcome of 
the balance of payments is overlooked. But how 
could inflation, which raises the monetary demand 
for goods on the market, have any other effect than 
to unbalance the country’s foreign payments, 
especially under a system with relatively fixed ex- 
change rates? As the monetary reserves feel the 
drain, the governments may have to adopt restric- 
tive measures, even though such measures do not 
get to the heart of the trouble—the inflationary 
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financing—and may even, through the exclusion 
of foreign supplies, render an adjustment of the 
price situation more difficult. 

In more than one country in Europe a lack of 
confidence in the currency (reflecting an acute fear 
of inflation) is actually keeping goods from the 
market, in spite of all the measures of compulsion 
which the authorities impose. In such circum- 
stances foreign loans and other assistance may still 
afford relief by providing badly needed com- 
modities; but little lasting good will have been done 
if the borrowers fail to take advantage of the foreign 
resources as providing a breathing-space in which 
a coherent series of domestic measures can be taken; 
in other words the loan should be considered and 
employed as part of a comprehensive plan for 
financial and monetary rehabilitation. 

The psychological preparedness for the proper 
execution of realistic plans, sufficiently all-embrac- 
ing to command confidence, is greater today than 
it was when hostilities ceased. Many illusions have 
been shed, and there is a growing sense of the need 
for effective and even drastic measures. Conditions 
would thus seem to exist for a more proper use of 
outside aid in the form of loans and other financial 
assistance. What is needed, then, is a coordinated 
programme into which international investment 
can be fitted as one of the measures, essential in itself 
but fully efficacious only if supplemented by domes- 
tic action. 

Access to foreign resources is such a great boon 
that it would be very regrettable if the additional 
strength which it provides were to be frittered away 
for purposes other than genuine reconstruction and 
development. But, here again, first things must 
come first: without monetary stability upheld by a 
solid budget, the basis will be lacking for the proper 
direction of industrial and other investments. 
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YIELDS ON UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


REVISION OF AVERAGES 











Average yields and prices of United States Gov- 
ernment securities, regularly published in the 
Buetin, have been revised in some respects. Re- 
vision was necessary in the yields for 3- to 5-year 
taxable issues and for 7- to 9-year taxable bonds 
because with the passage of time the average ma- 
turity of issues previously included had fallen be- 
low the maturity range that the indexes are de- 
signed to reflect. 

The series for 3- to 5-year taxable issues, which 
immediately prior to revision had consisted of 
Treasury bonds of December 1950, has been re- 
vised for the period beginning December 15, 1945. 
The revision provides for semi-annual adjustments 
to include continuously Treasury bonds whose 
average yield reflects that of a Treasury bond with 
first call date ranging from approximately 3 years 


and 9 months to 4 years at the semi-annual dates 
of revision. 

The series for 7- to 9-year taxable bonds has 
been revised for the period beginning June 17, 1946. 
For the six months prior to revision the series had 
consisted of Treasury bonds of June 1952-54, June 
1952-55, December 1952-54, and March 1956-58. 
The revision provides for semi-annual adjustments 
to include continuously Treasury bonds whose 
average yield reflects that of a Treasury bond with 
first call date ranging from approximately 74 to 8 
years at the semi-annual dates of revision. 

Annual averages for the years 1939-46, and 
monthly and weekly figures beginning January 
1945 and including the revised figures, are shown 
in the accompanying table. Earlier figures were 
published in the Butterin for May 1945, 


Unirep States GovERNMENT SEcuRITY YIELDS AND Prices 


[Yields in per cent per annum, monthly and weekly data are averages of daily figures] 





Annual and Monthly Figures 





| | | 
Yields | Yields 
| | | Price of | | Price of 
Bonds long- Bonds long- 
9- to ee a |} 9-to | term 
Year | 12. | 25 bonds | Year 12. | bonds 
and | 3- month | 3- to S-| 7.4, | 15 years and and 3- | month | 3- to 5- 15 years and 
month | month | certifi- year 9- over month | month | certifi- year 7-to over 
| bills'* | cates of | taxable a ee vee hes i bills! * | cates of | taxable 9- - 
indebt- | issues * a | | indebt- | issues? | year 
| edness? | | able? Partly | | edness? | tax- Partly 
ly tax- Tax- | Tax- | | able* tax- Tax- Tax- 
exempt | able able exempt | able able 
| 
—_-— —————— ————T— — — — —— 
1939 ee BAR hat Ree 104.5 1946 
1940... O14 a. So eee 106.6 [Jan.... 375 79 | 1.06 | 1.31] (5) 2.21 | 104.59 
| | | Feb.. .. 375 .76 99 1.28 ; ; 2.12 | 106.03 
1941... 103 . 73 bee a. icaee’ 109.5 Mar... 375 .79 .% 1.28 | 2.09 | 106.46 
1942... 326 } 1.46 | 1.93 2.09 2.46 | ‘100 72 JApr... . 81 1.10 1.36 | 2.08 | 106.61° 
1943... 373 75 1.34 1.96 1.98 2.47 | 100.50 May...| .375 83 1.16 1.47 | 2.19 | 104.82 
1944. . 375 | 79 | 1.33 | 1.94 1.92 2.48 100.25 jJune.. .| 375 | 83 31.15 (81.44 2.16 | 105.28 
1945...! 375 | 81 | 1.18 | 1.60 1.66 2.37 | 102.04 [July...! 375 | 84 1.15 1.43 | 2.18 | 104.87 
| | | Pon. t ae | 84 1.19 1.49 | 2.23 | 104.11 
1946. . 375 | 82 | 1.16 | 1.45 (5) 2.19 | 104.77 }Sept.. 375 85 1.27 1.57 | 2.28 | 103.25 
Oct. 375 | (83 | 1.29 | 1.58 | 2:26 | 103158 
1945 | Nov....| .376 | ‘84 | 1.28 | 1.60 | 2.25 | 103.71 
; er 375 | 78 |} #1.31 | 1.89 1.81 2.44 100.97 [Dec.. . 375 | 85 31.30 1.60 | 2.24 | 103.87 
Feb....|  .375 | 77} «1.22 | 1.77] 1.75 | 2.38 | 101.81 
Mer...) 7 | 78 1.18 | 1.70 1.70 | 2.40} 101.56 1947 
Apr... .| 375 | .77 1.14 1.62 1.68 | 2.39 | 101.68 [Jan.. “1 376 | 84 1.26 1.56 2.21 104.32 
May...| .375 | .80 1.16 | 1.57 | 1.68 | 2.39 | 101.74 [Feb....| 376 | 85 1.26 | 1.54 | 2.21 | 104.35 
June. . .375 | 81 | 1.16 | 1.56 1.63 | 2.35 | 102.38 Mar... .| 376 | 82 1.24 1.52 2.19 | 104.61 
July...]  .375 | .80 1.16 | 1.58 1.63 | 2.34 | 102.46 JApr. | 376 | 83 1.24 1.53 2.19 | 104.57 
Amg....| -88 | .82 1.17 1.59 1.68 | 2.36 | 102.22 |May sl 376 | 85 1.27 1.53 2.19 | 104.48 
Sept... .375 84 | 21.19 1.56 1.68 2.37 | 102.02 JJune...| .376 85 31.29 | 31.56 2.22 | 104.08 
Oct. 378 | 83 | 1.17 1.50 1.62 2.35 | 102.38 JJuly...| .703 .85 1.33 ..33 2.25 | 103.75 
Mev....1 .@9 { 84 | 1.14 1.42 1.56 2.33 | 102.60 JAug....| .748 |} .85 1.31 1.54 2.24 | 103.89 
Dec... .375 .84 $1.13 ae | 1.51 2.33 | 102.68 Sept. ..| . 804 | . 87 | 1.28 1.53 2.24 | 103.95 
For footnotes see p. 1253. 
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Unrrep States GoveERNMENT Security YIELDS AND Prices—Continued 





[Yields in per cent per annum, monthly and weekly data are averages of daily figures] 





Weekly Figures 


























Vields Yields 
Price of Price of 
Bonds long- Bonds long- 
9- to term 9- to term 
Week 12- bonds | Week 12- bonds 
end- 3- month | 3- to 5- | 7-to 1S years and end- 3- month | 3- to 5- 15 years and 
ing month | certifi- year 9- over ing month | certifi- year 7-to over 
bills! * | cates of | taxable | year bills! ? | cates of | taxable 9- Me 
indebt- | issues? | tax- indebt- | issues? | year “S 
edness ? able*| Partly edness? tax- | Partly 
tax- Tax- Tax- able tax- Tax- Tax- 
exempt | able able exempt | able able 
1945 1946 
Jan. 6) .375 80 1.34 1.93 1.83 2.45 | 100.66 IJan. 5 375 84 1.12 Sg ee 2.29 | 103.32 
13 .375 78 1.33 1.91 1.80 2.45 | 100.84 2 375 82 1.07 BAe Padancews 2.23 | 104.30 
20 375 79 1.32 1.89 1.80 2.44 | 100.96 19 375 78 1.05 Dui he onusend 2.19 | 104.86 
27| + .375 77 1.29 1.86 1.81 2.43 | 101.15 26 375 77 1.03 td ee es 2.18 | 105.01 
Feb. 3 .375 .77 1.25 1.81 1.80 2.41 | 101.48 [Feb. 2 .375 .78 1.03 SS gg foe 2.17 | 105.22 
10 375 77 1.24 1.78 1.76 2.40 | 101.63 9} .375 77 1.01 Ribs wien ed 2.14 | 105.74 
17 376 77 1.23 1.78 1.74 2.39 | 101.73 16 375 76 1.00 2 Tet 2.10 | 106.33 
24) .375 76 1.20 1.75 1.73 2.37 | 102.08 23 375 75 96 fe, 2.10 | 106.31 
Mar. 3} .375 .77 1.20 1.74 1.72 2.38 | 101.82 |Mar. 2 375 76 93 PS errr 2.10 | 106.25 
10 .375 .78 1.18 1.71 1.69 2.40 | 101.60 9 375 78 92 = | ayer 2.10 | 106.35 
17 .375 78 1.19 1.71 1.70 2.41 101.45 16 .375 79 93 Sg SS 2.09 | 106.49 
24 .375 78 1.18 1.68 1.70 2.40 | 101.60 23} .375 .80 .97 1.27 2.09 | 106.47 
31 .376 76 1.17 1.69 1.71 2.39 | 101.62 30} .375 81 1.02 Be 4 aSeee 2.08 | 106.59 
Apr. 7 .375 75 1.15 1.65 1.70 2.39 | 101.65 [Apr. 6 .375 .80 1.05 So ie keen ed 2.04 | 107.38 
14 375 .76 1.15 1.62 1.68 2.38 | 101.79 13 .375 .80 1.10 = og 2.03 | 107.38 
21 .375 .78 1.14 1.61 1.67 2.40 | 101.61 20 .375 .80 1.12 1.37 2.08 | 106.68 
28 .375 .79 1.14 1.60 1.68 2.39 | 101.67 27 .375 .82 1.13 Fe, eee 2.14 | 105.58 
May 5 375 79 1.14 1.56 1.68 2.39 | 101.71 [May 4 .375 .83 1.12 FF See 2.18 | 105.01 
12 .375 79 1.16 1.56 1.69 2.40 | 101.65 11 .375 .83 1.14 +g ee 2.19 | 104.80 
19 375 80 1.17 1.59 1.69 2.39 | 101.66 18 .375 .83 1.18 Sa 2.20 | 104.64 
26) .375 81 1.17 1.58 1.68 2.38 | 101.87 25 .376 .83 1.18 Se rt éenaed 2.19 | 104.78 
June 2 .375 .81 1.18 1.59 1.68 2.37 | 101.96 [June 1 .375 . 84 1.17 fs ) =: 2.18 | 104.92 
9 375 81 1.17 1.57 1.65 2.36 | 102.20 8 .375 .83 1.15 Due Ws h Re cae 2.17 | 105.18 
16; .375 81 1.17 1.57 1.63 2.36 | 102.21 15 .375 .83 1.12 i Bedgieweés¢ 2.15 | 105.36 
23 .375 81 1.14 1.55 1.62 2.34 | 102.59 22 .375 .83 5 5 S| PRS 2.15 105 .37 
30} .375 80 1.14 1.55 1.62 2.34 | 102.60 29} .376 .84 1.16 | eee 2.16 | 105.20 
July 7| .375 .79 1.14 | 1.55] 1.62 | 2.34] 102.53 |July 6] .375 rE ee es ee 2.15 | 105.37 
14 375 .78 1.14 1.55 1.62 2.34 | 102.59 13 .375 .84 1.14 Die Biv acer acs 2.15 | 105.36 
21 .375 .80 1.17 1.58 1.63 2.34 | 102.53 20 .375 .84 1.18 Sg RAPS 2.20 | 104.66 
28 .375 .82 1.19 1.61 1.65 2.36 | 102.25 27 .376 .83 1.16 fe} Se 2.20 | 104.61 
Aug. 4 .375 .82 1.18 1.59 1.67 2.35 | 102.42 [Aug. 3 .376 84 1.16 FO 2.23 | 104.17 
il .375 81 1.17 1.59 1.67 2.34 | 102.44 10 .376 .84 1.16 i. | ar 2.22 | 104.31 
18 .375 82 1.17 1.61 1.69 2.36 | 102.27 17 .375 84 1.17 2 5 Sa 2.22 104.25 
25 375 83 1.19 1.60 1.70 2.38 | 101.95 24 .375 .83 1.20 Die Bewwe-cenal 2.23 | 104.05 
31 .375 .84 1.22 if 5 Sa eee 2.25 | 103.77 
Sept. 1 .375 .83 1.17 1.57 1.68 2.37 102 .06 
8 375 84 1.16 1.56 1.68 2.37 | 102.02 [Sept. 7 .375 .85 1.25 i”  ) Sar 2.27 103.52 
15 375 85 71.18 1.58 1.69 2.38 | 101.93 14 .375 .85 1.26 A } See 2.29 | 103.13 
22 .375 85 1.21 1.56 1.69 2.37 102.02 21 .375 .85 1.28 ear 2.30 | 103.11 
29 375 84 1.20 1.55 1.68 2.36 | 102.13 28 .375 .85 1.29 4 Rare 2.28 | 103.29 
Oct. 6) .375 .84 1.20 1.53 1.65 2.36 | 102.23 JOct. S| .375 .85 1.30 i | Ses 2.27 | 103.46 
13 .375 84 1.17 1.51 1.62 2.35 102.35 12 .375 .83 1.30 i 4 See? 2.27 103.48 
20 .375 .82 1.16 1.49 1.61 2.34 102.52 19 .375 .83 1.30 1.58 2.26 103.57 
27 .375 .81 1.16 1.48 1.60 2.34 102.45 26 .376 .83 1.29 1.59 2.26 | 103.60 
Nov. 3 .375 84 1.17 1.48 1.60 2.35 102.34 INov. 2 .376 84 1.27  ) eee - 2.24 | 103.87 
10 .375 RY 1.15 1.43 1.58 2.33 | 102.58 9 .376 .84 1.27 ns wrakignl 2.24 103.95 
17 .376 .84 1.13 1.40 1.56 2.33 102.65 16 .376 .85 1.27 i are eu will 2.25 103.77 
24 .375 . 84 1.13 1.40 1.55 2.33 102.67 23 .376 .84 1.28 1.62 2.26 | 103.59 
30} .376 .85 1.30 1.64 2.27 | 103.42 
Dec. 1 .375 .85 1.14 1.40 1.53 2.33 | 102.65 
& .375 84 7a 1.38 1.51 2.32 | 102.77 [Dec. 7 .375 .85 1.31 iP | ae 2.27 | 103.46 
15 .375 .83 31.12 |?1.38 1.51 2.34 102.55 14 .375 .85 1.29 ED Tees dase wits 2.25 | 103.82 
22 .375 .83 1.15 1.40 (‘) 2.34 102.57 21 .375 .84 31.32 > | Saar 2.23 | 104.02 
29 .373 .84 1.14 ae hakwaaeen 2.32 | 102.84 28 .374 .85 1.29  ) ea 2.22 | 104.14 


















































For footnotes see p. 1253. 
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YIELDS ON UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


[Yields in per cent per annum, monthly and weekly data and averages of daily figures] 


Unrrep States GovERNMENT SEcuRITY YIELDS AND Prices—Continued 





Weekly Figures—Continued 


















































Yields Vields 
Price of Price of 
Bonds long- \ Bonds long- 
P 9- to term 9- to term 
Week 12- bonds | Week 12- bonds 
end- 3- month | 3- to 5- 15 years and end- 3- month | 3- to 5- 15 years and 
ing month | certifi- year 7-to over ing month | certifi- year 7- to over 
bills! ? | cates of | taxable | 9- bills! *? | cates of | taxable | 9- 
indebt- | issues* | year indebt- | issues* | year 
edness ? tax- Partly edness? tax- Partly 
able’ tax- Tax- Tax- able? tax- Tax- Tax- 
exempt | able able exempt | able able 
1947 1947 
Jan. 4 .375 84 1.29 ee 2.22 | 104.18 [June 7 .376 .85 1.26 BiG Bi vidciew 4 2.20 | 104.41 
1 .376 84 1.28 Mg Sperry 2.22 | 104.23 14 .376 .85 1.27 Bie Gas écce en 2.21 | 10.20 
18 .376 .84 1.27 if » Geen 2.22 | 104.30 21 .376 .85 2G. Ree ts ob es wd 2.24 | 103.95 
25| .376 .83 1.24 Bars bw be esa 2.20 | 104.45 28| .376 .85 1.32 fl a eee 2.24 | 103.81 
Feb. 1 .376 .85 1.25 > SSR RES 2.21 104.35 [July 5 .594 . 86 1.33 2 ae? 2.25 | 103.76 
8 .376 .84 1.25 i 4 see 2.21 104.39 12 .737 .86 1.32 Da We oboe 2.25 | 103.79 
15 .376 .85 1.26 SS 3 eee 2.21 104.31 19} .740 .85 1.33 - | eee 2.25 | 103.76 
22 .376 .85 1.26 eS eee 2.21 104.35 26} .740 .85 1.33 Pa Bvteeveaa 2.25 | 103.75 
Mar. 1 .376 .85 1.27 i 7. a: 2.21 | 104.38 [Aug. 2} .740 85 1.33 3 i RR ee 2.25 | 103.69 
8 .376 .84 1.27 1.54 2.20 | 104.47 9 .741 .85 1.33 i 7 esses 2.25 | 103.71 
15 .376 .83 1.25 FF a. 2.19 | 104.56 16) .741 .85 1.33 Ree Es vbeteds 2.24 | 103.81 
22 .376 81 1.23 1.52 2.19 | 104.66 23 .752 .85 1.29 SS 3 eer 2.23 | 104.02 
29 .376 81 1.21 Bie Reviews. ewe 2.18 | 104.74 30 . 766 .85 1.27 Dae Beek adax 2.23 | 104.07 
Apr. § .376 81 1.22 1.52 2.19 | 104.69 [Sept. 6| .789 .85 1.27 iS 3 See 2.23 | 104.04 
12 .376 .82 1.22 SS 5 RSP 2.18 | 104.77 13 . 802 .87 1.28 k 9 eS er 2.24 | 103.96 
19 .376 .83 1.25 Po SEA, 2.20 | 104.48 20 . 808 .87 1.28 SL Betevee te 2.23 | 103.98 
26 .376 .83 1.24 : | Ss 2.20 | 104.44 27 .817 .87 1.28 - en 2.24 | 103.88 
May 3 .376 .84 1.26 i | Sea 2.20 | 104.45 
10 .376 .85 1.27 OY 2.20 | 104.41 
17 .376 .85 1.28 1.53 2.20 | 104.51 
24 .376 .85 1.27 A} ay 2.19 | 104.50 
31 .376 .85 1.26 iS Tea 2.19 | 104.51 


























1 Rate on new issues offered within period. 
2? Tax-exempt prior to Mar. 1, 1941; taxable thereafter. 


§ The composition of the series covering the 3- to 5-year taxable issues and the 7- to 9-year taxable bonds has been as follows: 





Period 
(All dates inclusive) 





Prior to Sept. 15, 1945 
Sept. 15, 1945-Dec. 14, 1945 


Dec. 15, 1945-—June 14, 1946 


June 17, 1946-—Dec. 14, 1946 


Dee. 16, 1946-June 13, 1947 


June 16, 1947- 





Issues 





3- to 5-year taxable issues 





All taxable notes due within 3-5 years 


14% note —Sept. 1948 
144% bond—Dec. 1950 


144% bond—Dec. 1950 
2 % bond—June 1949-51 


144% bond—Dec. 1950 
2 Y% bond—Sept. 1950-52 


RS 
32 


% bond—Dec. 1950 
% bond—Sept. 1950-52 
% bond—Sept. 1951-53 


NN 
I 


32 


144% bond —Dec. 1950 

2 % bond—Sept. 1950-52 
% bond—Sept. 1951-53 
2 % bond—Dec. 1951-55 
244% bond—Mar. 1952-54 


N 





7- to 9-year taxable bonds 





All taxable bonds due or callable within 7-9 years 


All taxable bonds due or callable within 7-9 years 


2 % bond—June 1952-54 
24%% bond—June 1952-55 
2 Y% bond—Dec. 1952-54 
244% bond—Mar. 1956-58 


2%% bond —June 1952-55 
2 % bond—Dec. 1952-54 
24%4% bond—Mar. 1956-58 


2%% bond—June 1952-55 
2° % bond—Dec. 1952-54 
2 2 bond—Mar. 1956-58 
24%% bond—Sept. 1956-59 


2 % bond—Dec. 1952-54 
244% bond—Mar. 1956-58 
2%% bond—Sept. 1956-59 





‘Price derived from average yield of partly tax-exempt bonds on basis of 2% per cent 16-year bond through October 1941. 
average of prices of taxable bonds due or callable in 15 years or more. 
5 No partly tax-exempt bonds due or callable in 15-years and over. 


Octoser 1947 


Thereafter 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Federal Reserve Meetings 

The Federal Advisory Council held a meeting 
in Washington on September 21-23, 1947, and met 
with the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System on September 23, 1947. 

The Conference of Presidents of the Federal 
Reserve Banks met in Washington, D. C. on Oc- 
tober 3 and 4, 1947. The Presidents met with the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
on October 7, 1947. 

A meeting of the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee was held in Washington, D. C. on October 
6 and 7, 1947. 


Election of Class A Director 


On October 15, 1947, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston announced the election of Mr. Earle W. 
Stamm, President of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of New London, New London, Connecticut, 
as a Class A director to fill the unexpired portion 
of the term ending December 31, 1949. Mr. Stamm 
succeeds Mr. Allen W. Holmes, deceased. 


Appointment of Class C Director 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System on October 1, 1947, announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. William R. Wallace, Jr., San Fran- 
cisco, California, as a Class C director of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco for the unex- 
pired portion of the term ending December 31, 
1947. Mr. Wallace is a member of the law firm 
Williamson and Wallace. 


Changes in the Board's Staff 


Mr. Chandler Morse has resigned as Assistant 
Director of the Division of Research and Statistics 
of the Board of Governors in order to accept a 
teaching position at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bonnar Brown has been appointed Assistant 
Director of the Board’s Division of Research and 
Statistics, effective October 20, 1947. Mr. Brown 
has been serving as Assistant Director of the Board’s 
Division of Security Loans since July 1, 1944. 


Admissions of State Banks to Membership in the 
Federal Reserve System 


The following State banks were admitted to 
membership in the Federal Reserve System during 
the period August 16, 1947 to September 15, 1947: 

Montana 


Livingston—Livingston State Bank 


Texas 


Anton—Citizens State Bank 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


| Compiled September 24, and released for publication September 26 | 








Industrial output in August recovered most of 
the decline shown in July. Total value of retail 
trade continued to show little change. Prices of 
goods in wholesale and retail markets advanced 
further to new high levels. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The Board’s seasonally adjusted index of indus- 
trial production was 182 per cent of the 1935-39 
average in August as compared with 177 in July 
and 184 in June. Most of the August advance was 
due to increases in output of nondurable manufac- 
tured goods and minerals to levels slightly above 
June rates. Activity in industries manufacturing 
durable goods increased somewhat in August but 
remained 3 per cent below the June level. 

Output of steel rose to a rate of 90 per cent of 
capacity in August, and indications are that it will 
average about that rate in September. Automobile 
production declined further in August, but ad- 
vanced sharply in September. Output of lumber 
and most other building materials advanced in 
August, following decreases in July, while output 
of nonferrous metal products continued to decline. 

Output of most nondurable goods increased in 
August, reflecting in part a recovery from excep- 
tional vacation influences in July and in part in- 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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Federal Reserve index. Monthly figures, latest shown are for 


August. 
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creased domestic demand in such lines as textiles 
and leather products. Output of manufactured 
food products continued to advance somewhat more 
than is usual at this season. 

Coal production rose sharply in August, the first 
full month of operations under the new wage con- 
tracts, but output for the month was still below 
the rate prevailing early this year. Output of crude 
petroleum showed a further slight advance. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in manufacturing increased in Au- 
gust, following a decline in July, and was some- 
what larger than in June, reflecting chiefly seasonal 
increases in the food and apparel industries. A 
further rise in construction employment occurred 
in August. The number of persons unemployed 
declined to an estimated 2.1 million persons, which 
was about the same as a year ago. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Value of contracts awarded for construction, as 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, rose by 
one-fourth from July to August and was higher 
than in any month since the postwar peak of May 
1946. Increases occurred in all major types of con- 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
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F. W. Dodge Corporation data for 37 Eastern States. Non- 
residential includes awards for buildings and public works and 
utilities. Monthly figures, latest shown are for August. 
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. NATIONAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


struction but were especially marked in awards for 
public utility construction, which more than 
doubled. Awards for all other nonresidential con- 
struction rose somewhat, while value of awards for 
residential building increased by more than one- 
fourth. The number of new permanent houses 
started in August was estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to be 83,000 units as compared 
with 80,000 last month and 65,000 a year ago. 


DistTriIBUTION 


Department store sales in August and the first 
half of September increased by less than the usual 
amount at this time of the year. Value of sales 
was about two per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Retail sales at all types of 
stores were about five per cent larger in August 
than in the same month a year ago, reflecting 
chiefly increased sales of durable goods. Value of 
sales of most nondurable goods was only slightly 
larger, although retail prices were considerably 
higher than in August 1946. 

Loadings of railroad revenue freight increased 
considerably in August to a rate slightly above the 
same month a year ago. The August increase re- 
flected a sharp rise in coal shipments and a sub- 
stantial gain in loadings of miscellaneous freight. 
In the early part of September freight carloadings 
continued at a high level, after allowance for the 


usual Labor Day influence. 


Commoniry PRIcEs 


The general level of wholesale commodity prices 
advanced further from the middle of August to 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
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the middle of September, and exceeded the peak 
reached in March of this year by about five per 
cent. Prices of farm products and foods showed 
the largest increases. Prices of many industrial 
commodities have risen sharply since June. 

Retail prices increased about one per cent from 
June to July, according to preliminary figures for 
the consumers’ price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Rent levels in the six cities surveyed 
showed somewhat less than one per cent rise in 
July, which was the first month affected by the 
new controls permitting increases of 15 per cent 
on new leases extending through 1948. Indications 
are that retail prices have risen further since that 
time. 


Bank CREDIT 


Further large gold inflows and a shift of funds 
from Treasury and foreign balances at Reserve 
Banks to accounts held at commercial banks in 
August and the first half of September provided 
funds for a substantial expansion in member bank 
reserves, a large outflow of currency associated 
with cashing of veterans’ Terminal Leave Pay 
Bonds, and a decline in Federal Reserve holdings 
of Government securities. Required reserves in- 
creased considerably during the period reflecting 
large additional expansion in bank deposits. 

Commercial and industrial loans at banks in 
leading cities continued to increase sharply in Au- 
gust and early September. Consumer and real 
estate loans also expanded further, and holdings 
of Government securities showed little change. 
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MEMBER BANK RESERVES, RESERVE BANK CREDIT, AND RELATED ITEMS 
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MEMBER BANK RESERVES, RESERVE BANK CREDIT, AND RELATED ITEMS 
[In millions of dollars} 






















































































Reserve Bank credit outstanding Member 
reserve 
es 
U. S. Government Treas- a Other 
securities 4 Money Treas- posits | Non- ~s 
Date Dis- Gold in cir- | OS, |_with |mem-| Re 
counts — All stock | "Sue? | cula- | foid. |Federal |berde-) 
_ ur other! || Total stand- | “2 | ings | Re | posits) ac | rotal| EX 
> serve * 
vances | Total = : 2 ing Banks counts reac 
certifi- 
cates 
eee 
Monthly averages of 
daily figures: 
a — re 20,570) 2,582 503}|23 ,900| 20,267; 4,536) 28,1 2,266 686) 1,053 561/15 ,996 
is wine 22,122) 1,351 458||24,171|}20,270| 4,538) 28,281) 2,251 589) 1,274 567|16,017 928 
re 22,233) 1,351 427)||24,258|20,271| 4,541| 28,352) 2,262 524) 1,328 573/|16,031 891 
1947—June...... 20,561; 1,097 397||22,217}21,092) 4,560) 28,236) 1,339 557 950) 632/|16,154 7 
Se 20,781) 1,096 22,342}21,.399} 4,552) 28.259) 1,325 735 994 632| 16,347 781 
Se stan 20,964) 1,091 302)}|22 ,521|21,648} 4,551) 28,252) 1,326 957| 1,079 624/}16,481 800 
End-of-month figures: 
a , Se 21,280; 2,503 516)|24,456|20,270| 4,539) 28,245) 2,251 833) 1,250) 561}16,123| 1,112 
uly 31... 22,282) 1,351 286)|24,164|20,267| 4,540) 28,254) 2,250) 513) 1,401 562/15 ,991 
Aug. 30.... 22,595) 1,351 471||24,748|20,280) 4,544) 28,448) 2,256 704) 1,345 574116,245| 1,085 
1947—June 30... 20,775} 1,097 228)|22,170| 21,266] 4,552) 28,297) 1,314 756 881 629] 16,112 7 
uly 31... 20,454} 1,095 189)|21,875|21,537) 4,552) 28,149} 1,327 795) 1,066 621116 ,007 399 
Aug. 30.... 21,103} 1,089 382)|22,759|21,766) 4,553) 28,434) 1,323 751) 1,343 626/16,601 823 
Wednesday figures: 
Nov. 6... 22,020) 1,494 216)|24,107 | 20,405; 4,548) 28,750) 2,276) 408 967 599/16 ,060 637 
Nov. 13.. 22,105) 1,578 484/|24,565|20,420| 4,548| 28,761) 2,294 577| 1,044 §99116,259 838 
Nov. 20. . 21,933) 1,588 463)|24,314| 20,461}; 4,548) 28,689) 2,285 633) 1,021 597 | 16,098 618 
Nov. 27.. 22,093; 1,588 451)|24,4160| 20,469} 4,548) 28,815) 2,271 665; 953 $92/16,131 
Dec. 4.. 22,239) 1,648 452/|24,585| 20,477} 4,550) 28,906) 2,288 679 917 600 | 16,222 669 
Dec. 11.. 22,479) 1,648 378)||24,796| 20,450} 4,551) 28,946) 2,270 626 875 601/ 16,479 874 
Dec. 18.. 22,102} 1,109 815)||24,328| 20,477) 4,554) 29,109) 2,208 237 770 609/ 16,517 656 
Dec. 24.. 22,613} 1,109 815|'24,877|20,527| 4,554) 29,163} 2,258 547 848 612/|16,530 913 
Dec. 31.. 22,241} 1,109 581/\24,093}20,529| 4,562) 28,952; 2,272 393 822 607/| 16,139 $62 
1947—Jan. 8.. 22,624) 1,109 396)|24,375|20,531| 4,561) 28,748) 2,281 401 966 614} 16,457 903 
an. 15.. 22,218) 1,109 536)||24,105| 20,567} 4,560) 28,518; 2,291 409 967 615) 16,431 850 
an. 22.. 22,322) 1,109 533)|24,201| 20,692} 4,559) 28,369) 2,295 862| 1,004 613) 16,308 726 
an. 29.. 22,754) 1,109 335)|24,514|20,808) 4,559) 28,265} 2,325; 1,536) 1,021 612/16,124 663 
Feb. 5.. 22,303) 1,109 359||24,050/| 20,749) 4,559) 28,295; 2,320) 1,162 863 622/|16,095 761 
Feb. 12.. 22,694) 1,109 442)|24,638| 20,751) 4,558) 28,346) 2,335) 1,711 938 623/15 ,994 779 
Feb. 19.. 22,773) 1,145 414)|24,674|20,770| 4,556) 28,276) 2,324) 2,358 649 6232)15,770 614 
Feb. 26.. 22 ,861| 1,183 326||24,761 | 20,322) 4,556) 28,262} 1,381) 2,372) 1,218 624/|15,781 703 
Mar. 5S.. 22,044) 1,198 323)\|23,804 | 20,3760) 4,557) 28,335) 1,331; 1,407) 1,108 626) 15,930 800 
Mar. 12.. 22,050} 1,198 295)|23,78C | 20,403} 4,557) 28,330) 1,335) 1,429) 1,172 627} 15,847 718 
Mar. 19.. 21,306; 1,105 402)|23 ,047 | 20,413) 4,557| 28,242) 1,335 713) 1,148 636/15 ,943 673 
Mar. 26.. 21,704) 1,105 23 ,486| 20,438) 4,556) 28,170} 1,355) 1,600) 1,060 637) 15,658 559 
Apr. 2.. 1,105 391/|22,758 | 20,486) 4,557) 28,247) 1,333) 946} 1,093 642/15 ,540 563 
Apr. 9. 21,171) 1,105 339)|22 ,893| 20,497) 4,559) 28,250) 1,336 753| 1,033 641115.934 886 
Apr. 16 1,105 468)|22 ,474 | 20,583 .558| 28,163} 1,332 613 879 641/15 ,987 844 
Apr. 23. 20,724) 1,105 259 , 230 | 20,621 .558| 28,105) 1,338 482) 1,021 643/)15,.820 
Apr. 30.. 20,752) 1,105 223)|22,205|20,774| 4,561) 28,114) 1,329 619] 1,025 627/15 ,826 654 
May 7.. 20,747) 1,105 276)\22 ,230| 20,811} 4,560] 28,197} 1,328 654 918 626) 15,877 
May 14.. 20,671} 1,091 331| 22 ,233| 20,878} 4,559) 28,134) 1,337 556} 1,066 628/15 ,949 787 
May 2!.. 20,589) 1,087 278)\22 ,071| 20,888} 4,559) 28,116) 1,338 539 957 626/15 ,942 752 
May 28... 0, 1,1 299)|22 ,019| 20,932) 4,561) 28,211) 1,372 751 846 62¢ [15,705 $20 
une 4.. 20,664; 1,097 301|/22,234|20,990) 4,561) 28,261] 1,366 653 956 629/15 ,921 626 
une 11.. 20,482) 1,097 287 ° 21,026] 4,561} 28,253} 1,332 495 889 629/16.028 667 
une 18.. 20,089) 1,097 479)|21,797 | 21,123) 4,561) 28,195; 1,333 225 857 632/16,241 750 
une 25.. 20,485; 1,097 343)|22,057/| 21,174) 4,553) 28,183) 1,329 642 915 636}16,081 674 
July 2.. 20,532) 1,097 406)|22,145/ 21,284) 4,559) 28,409) 1,325 658 977 631) 15,988 526 
fix 9.. 20,515) 1,097 035) 21, 4,551) 28,363} 1,329 566) 844 631|16,190| 670 
uly 16.. 20,663) 1,095 391/|22,248/| 21,434) 4,550] 28,225) 1,331 756 952 631/16, 759 
July 23.. 20,605; 1,095 275||22,093|21,467| 4,550) 28,145 1,330 939 818 633)16,244 
July 30.. 20,917) 1,095 187)|22,310) 21,537} 4,551} 28,129) 1,341 705} 1,236 633) 16,354 742 
Aug. 6.. 20,777} 1,092 219)|22,211|21,602| 4,552) 28,206) 1, 728) 1,071 621) 16,409 741 
Aug. 13... 20,939) 1,091 282)|22 ,494}21,611; 4,551) 28,223) 1,329) 1,053) 1,000 622/ 16,428 779 
Aug. 20... 21,008; 1,089 300'|22 ,636| 21,666) 4,551) 28,239) 1,330) 1,265 987 624/16 ,407 721 
Aug. 27... 21,018; 1,089 237|\22,478| 21,766) 4,550) 28,302) 1,335 915) 1,123 620/16 ,493 775 
Sept. 3.... 21,135) 1,089 274| 22,623|21,765| 4,552) 28,749} 1,323 459) 1,149 632/|16,628 841 
Sept. 10.... 2), 20,848) 1,194 309) 22,472|}21,815| 4,551} 28,742) 1,329 243 960 632|16,932| 1,015 
Sept. 17... ‘ 20,562) 1,194 50922 ,394/21,935| 4,550) 28,633) 1,306 240 930 642/17 ,128)71,145 
Sept. 24... 119/22,118}) 20,927) 1,191 336 |22,573|21,950| 4,552} 28,556) 1,319 800 924 645/16,831| #953 
i | 








, Preliminary. 
1 Includes industrial loans and acceptances purchased shown separately in subsequent tables. 
? End of month and Wednesday figures are estimates. 


Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics. Tables 101-103, pp. 369-394; for description, see pp. 360-366 in the same publication. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK DISCOUNT RATES 
[In effect September 30. Per cent per annum] 





Discounts for and advances to member banks Advances to individuals, 


partnerships, or corpora- 
pn 8 — than member 
direct 


tolien og. - fone of the U. s. 
Sec. 13) 





Advances secured by 
Government obligations and 
discounts of and advances 
secured by eligible paper 
(Secs. 13 and 13a)! 


secured advances 
[Sec. 10(b)]} 





Effective 


E 
E 


Rate Effective 





Apr. 27, 1946 
Apr. 25, 1946 
Apr. 25, 1946 

ay 3, 1946 
May 10, 1946 
May 10, 1946 
Apr. 26, 1946 


Mar. 29, 1946 
A 1946 


Pa 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


RRRRRRRRRRRR 
NNNNNNNNNNN PD 
x 


x 


ion. 25, 1946 Apr. 























1 Rates shown also apply to advances secured by obligations of Federal intermediate credit banks maturing pe 6 months. 

a maturities for discounts and advances to member banks are: 15 days for advances secured by obligations of the Federal 
Farm Corporation or the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation nteed as to principal and interest by the United States, or by roe 
of Federal ecmeetione credit banks maturing within 6 months; 90 ps for other advances and discounts made under Sections 13 and 13a of the 
Federal Reserve Act (except that discounts of certain bankers’ acceptances and of agricultural paper may have maturities not exceeding 6 months 
and 9 months, respectively) ; and 4 months for advances under Section 10(b). The maximum maturity for advances to individuals, part ips, or 
qupentees made under the last paragraph of Section 13 is 90 days. Back figures—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 115-116, pp. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUYING RATES ON BILLS 
(Per cent per annum] 


In effect be- 
ginning— 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK RATES ON INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
AND COMMITMENTS UNDER SECTION 13b 
OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Maturities not exceeding five years 
[In effect September 30. Per cent per annum] 





Previous 
rate 


Rate on 


Maturity Sept. 30 








Treasury . issued putene to 
July 10, . j 
Bankers’ 1... 


To industrial or 
commercial 
businesses 


a Apr. 30, 1942 


1 *Aug. 24, 1946 4 
1 ? Aug. 24, 1946 y 
1% 


1 *Oct. 20, 1933 
1 Prior to July 10, 1947, rate applied to all outstanding Treasury bills. 
* Date on which rate became effective at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 
Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 117, 
pp. 443-445. 


MEMBER BANK RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 
{Per cent of deposits] 


To financing institutions 





On discounts or 
purchases 

















On 
commit- 
ments 


Portion 
for which 
institu- 
tion is 
obligated 


Re- 
maining 
portion 








Net demand deposits! Philadelphia. ce 





! 
ee ee 


Central 
reserve 
city 
banks 


Reserve 
city 


Country 


Period in effect honk 


RARER RRR 


' 
ee tee ee tet pt 





1 


1 
RAAKKKAKAKAKAK 


15, 1936.. 
28, 1937... 
30, 1937.. 
15, 1938.. 
31, 1941.. 
19, 1942.. 


June 21, 1917—Aug. 
Aug. 16, 1936-Feb. 
Mar. 1, 1937-Apr. 
May 1, 1937-Apr. 
Apr. 16, 1938-Oct. 
Nov. 1, 1941-Aug. 
Aug. 20, 1942-Sept. 13, 1942.. 
Sept. 14, 1942-Oct. 2, 1942.. 
Oct. 3, 1942 and after 


RUA 


Kansas City. . 2 
Dallas 
San Francisco. . 











RARAKAKAKAAKKKK 
, 

3333%3335e3 
Ka 


KKKKK 
* 
' 











1 Including loans made in participation with financing institutions. 

? Rate charged borrower less commitment rate. 

* Rate charged borrower. 

‘May charge rate charged borrower by financing institution, if 


AAAAUAUsAw 

















wer. 
§ Charge of \% per cent is made on undisbursed portion of loan. 
Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 118, 
pp. 446-447. 


1 Demand deposits subject to reserve requirements, i. e., total 
demand deposits minus cash items in process of collection and demand 
balances due from domestic banks (also minus war loan and series E 
bond accounts during the period Apr. 13, 1943—June 30, 1947, and all 
U. S. Government demand accounts Apr. 24, 1917-Aug. 23, 1935). 


MAXIMUM RATES ON TIME DEPOSITS 


Maximum rates that may be paid by member banks as established by 
the Board of Governors under provisions of Regulation Q. 


[Per cent per annum] 


Nov.1, 1933-|Feb.1, 1935- 
Jan. 31, 1935|Dec.31, 1935 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS ! 
[Per cent of market value] 





Prescribed in accordance with 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 





Effective 
Jan. 1, 1936 








Regulation T: 
For extensions of credit by brokers 
and dealers on listed securities 
For short sales 
Regulation U: 
For loans by banks on stocks 


2% 2% 


2% 2% 
ay 2% 
3 1 


Savings deposits 

Postal savings deposits 

Other deposits payable: 
In 6 months or more 
In 90 days to 6 months.... 
In less than 90 days 


100 
100 


100 


75 
75 


75 
75 


























Note.—Maximum rates that may be paid by insured nonmember 
banks as established by the F. D. I. C., effective Feb. 1, 1936, are the 
same as those in effect for member banks. Under Regulation Q the 
rate payable by a member bank may not in any event exceed the maxi- 
mum rate payable by State banks or trust companies on like deposits 
under the laws of the State in which the member bank is located. 
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1 Regulations T and U limit the amount of credit that may be ex- 
tended on a security by prescribing a maximum loan value, which isa 
specified percentage of its market value at the time of the extension; the 

‘margin requirements" shown in this table are the [oes bet ween 
the market value (100%) and the maximum loan valu 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 145, p. 504. 
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PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF ALL FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
{In thousands of dollars] 





Wednesday figures End of month 





1947 1947 1946 





Sept. 24 


Sept. 17 


Sept. 10 


Sept. 3 


Aug. 27 


Aug. 20 


Aug. 13 


Sept. 


Aug. 


Sept. 





Assets 
Gold certificates 
Redemption fund for 
F, R. notes 


Total gold certifi- 
cate reserves. ... 


Other cash 


Discounts and advances: 
For member banks... 
For nonmember 

banks, ete 


Total discounts and 
advances........ 


Industrial loans 
Acceptances purchased . 
U. S. Govt. securities: 
Bills: 
Under repurchase 


Total U. S. Govt. 
securities 
Other Reserve 

credit outstanding. . . 


Total Reserve Bank 
credit outstanding’ 


Liabilities 
Federal Reserve notes. . 
Deposits: 

Member bank — re- 
serve account 

U.S. Treasurer—gen- 
eral account....... 

Foreign... .. 

Other 


Total deposits 


Ratio of gold certificate 
reserves to deposit and 
F. R. note liabilities 
combined (per cent)... 





20,017 ,674 
705 ,068 


20,019,670 
705 ,527 


19,892,174 
699 ,972 





259 ,082 


89,146 


20,725,197 


20,592,146 


19,846,672 
687 ,443 


19,841,192 
682 ,942 





20,534,115 


20,524,134 


19,750,179 
676 ,616 


20,426,795 


19,694,179 
672,616 


20,017 ,671 
705 ,068 


19,850,675 
683 ,443 


17,327,179 
767 ,837 





20 , 366,795 


20,722,739 


20,534,118 


18 ,095 ,016 








237 ,937 


90,995 


231,916 


95,521 


29,500 


125,021 


259,733 


105 ,060 


269 ,358 


109 ,674 
129,530 


239,204 


268 ,739 


153 ,675 
29,530 


267 ,138 


60 ,239 
31,700 


257 ,366 


155 ,633 
29,500 


291,274 


69 ,635 
143 ,800 





91,939 


185 , 133 


213,435 











22,118,385 
333 ,873 


22,572,805 





573 


2,171,362 
11,987,458 


6,976,216 
369 , 300 
719,690 


22,224,026 
272,356 





, 393 ,804 


22,623,211 


2,621,080 
11,527,448 


6,869,216 
369 , 300 
719,690 


22,106,734 
234 ,588 


22,477,713 


3,084 ,431 
11,073,758 


6,849,716 
369 , 300 
719,690 


22 ,096 ,895 
297 ,985 


22 ,635 ,878 


1,892 
4,053 


456 .035 
13,563,291 


2,269,129 
11,937,708 


6,896,216 
369 , 300 
719,690 





22,029, 
279, 


22 ,329 382 
302 , 365 


22,192 ,043 
379 ,648 


1,103 
1,821 
* 


5,058 , 167 
9,652,760 


24 ,049 ,226 
328 ,232 





22,494, 


22,729,631 


22,758 ,682 


24,593 ,826 

















24,489,812 


16,830,557 


799 ,663 
400 ,720 





565 ,897 


, 128,005 
240,394 
432,138 
497 ,686 


18,298 ,223 


24,650, 


16,932, 


242,854 
428 ,670 
531 ,666 


24,622,738 


16,627,511 


459,209 
569 ,690 
579 ,805 





18,135,192 


18,236,215 





24,225,486 


16,493 ,046 


915 ,237 
540 , 833 
582 , 230 





18,531,346 


24,161,831 


16,407 ,371 
1,265 ,056 
493,209 
493 ,592 


24,144,7 


16,428, 


1,052, 
518, 
480, 


24,481,766 


16,784,308 


1,091,445 
334,673 
507,119 


24,345 ,032 


16,601 ,053 


750 ,608 
651,690 
691,312 


24,448 ,024 


15,910,026 


1,081 ,036 
612,471 
456,785 





228) 


18,480, 


18,717,545 


18 ,694 ,663 


18 ,060 ,318 





18,659, 

















47.9) 


| 


48 0} 

















MATURITY DISTRIBUTION OF LOANS AND U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
HELD BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


{In thousands of dollars] 





| 
q 
| 
\ 


Total 


Within 
15 days 


days 


16 to 30 | 31 to60 | 
days 


61 to 90 
days 


91 days to| 6 months 
6 months | to 1 year | 





Discounts and advances: 
9 


Aug. 27 
Sept. 3.. 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 24.. 
Industrial loans: 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 3.. 
Sept. 10. . 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 24 


\ 
| 

{ 
134 , 560) 
125,021 
120,495 
129,779 
118 ,646 





1,831) 
1,808) 
1,905) 
1,829) 


1,901 


| 
96 ,099) 
89 014) 
93,782 
106 ,427 





1 
1 


| 
| 


5 660] 
4,099) 
5.764) 


62 


2 years | 


1 year to 2 years to 


| § years 





301 
301)... 
301)... 

302 
301 





U. S. Government securities: 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
sept. 2 


295 ,400 
295 ,400 
295 ,400 
178 ,900 
176,400 


534,340 
534,340 
534,340 
427,540 
427,540 


4,221,109 mae 
4,571,292/3 ,021 ,880)3 514,433 
4,675 ,612)|3 021 ,880)3 ,633 ,433 
4,711 ,609/3 ,016 ,080)3 ,917 ,833 
4,771,621/2 983 , 580) 3,940,833) 


148 ,350 
148 ,350 
148 ,350 
255,150 
255,150 


, 106 , 734 
,224 026 
,042 ,304 
»755 ,623 
118 ,385)3, 


2,327 ,022 
2,327,481 
2,444,442): 
2,131,000 
2|1.872,150/4, 


. 330 , 964 
, 112,927 
,898 ,807 
,078 ,979 
273,209 




















Ocroser 1947 





STATEMENT OF 


CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, BY WEEKS 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Total 


| Boston 
| 


New 


Phila- 


| delphia 


Cleve- 
land 


Rich- 
mond 


Atlanta 


Chicago 


Dallas 





Assets 
Gold certificates: 


ept. 
Redemptic ym fund 
for F. R. notes: 


Sept. 


Total gold certifi- 
cate reserves: 


Other cash: 


Sept. 


Discounts & ad- 
vances: 

a by 

. S. Gov't. 
ph 

Aug 7 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Other: 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Industrial loans: 

Aug. 27 

Sept. 

Sept. 


securities: 
Bills: 

Under repur- 
chase 
option: 

Aug. . 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. * 
Other bills: 
Aug. 27.. 
Sept. 3.. 
Sept. 10.. 
Sept. 17.. 
Sept. 24.. 

Certificates: 
Aug. 27.. 
Sept. 3.. 
Sept. 10.. 
Sept. 17.. 
Sept. 24.. 

Notes: 

PS Se 
Sept. 3 
Sept. ia a 
Ss : Se 
Sept. 

Bonds: 

Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Total U. S. Govt. 
securities: 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Total loans and 
securities: 


. |20,722,742 


| 
19,841,192)| 
19,846,672), 
19,892,174) 
20,019,670) 
20,017,674 


682,942 
687,443 
699, 972) 
705, 527| 
705,068 | 
| 


20,524,134 
20,534,115 
20,592,146 
20,725,197 


259,733 
231,916 
237,937 
252,704 
259,082) 








,621,080) 
.171,362 
,493,690) 
823,640) 
771,360) 


527,448 
,987,458 
312,408 
712,577 
139,619 


—— 
wh we 





869,216) 
976, 216) 
042, 216] 
025,416 
015,916)| 
} 
369,300) 
369,300) 
474,300) 
474,300) 
471,800) 


719,690) 
719,690) 
719,690) 
719,690) 
719,690) 


SMD D 


22,224,026) 


22,243,125 
22,350,855 
22,164,704 
21,887,231 
22,238,932 











742,254 
721,133 
715,070 
765,080 
728,504 


$5,533 
55,533 
$5,392 
55,657 
55,175 


797,787 
776,666 
770,462 
820,737 
783,679 


27,359 
22,260 
22,508 
23,420 
24,306 


65,818 
29,052 
20,215 
11,400 

8,600 


877,735 
898,071 
893,547 
905,378 
931,406 


450,852 
458,301 
463,301 
462,133 
461,461 


24,239 
24,261 
31,204 
31,199 
31,032 


47,236 
47,280 
47,348 
47,341 
47,337 


22,106,734)|1,465,880 


1,456,965 


22,042,304)|1,455,615 
21,755,623)|1,457,451 
22,118,385||1,479,836 








1,704,730 
1,367,485 
997,826 
501,080 
510,649 


1,093,357 
1,388,058 
1,641,891 
1,914,951 
2,026,996 


,835,101 
,849,277 
,845,172 
,842,896 


97,253 
97,145 
124,551 
124,571 
123,929 


189,526} 
189,315 
188,990 
189,021 


1 
1 
5\1 
1 
1 





807,005 
821,174 
805,556 
847,867 
832,076 


60,117 
61,117 
60,852 
60,649 
60,471 


867,122 
882,291 
866,408 
908,516 
892,547 


12,009 
10,345 
10,486 
11,652 
13,512 


-Nwnnw 
Wr ts Ww ws ss Sa Do ng ° 
Seees gS 


wen 
coun 


NNN Nh 


82,960 
$9,650 
40,950 
14,450 
14,760 


1,069,323 
1,062,660 
1,071,869 
1,076,346 
1,127,619 


453,481 
461,434 
467,185 
465,937 
465,213 


24,380 
24,427 
31,465 
31,457 
31,284 


47,511 
47,603 
47,745 
47,731 
47,721 


,677,655 
,655,774 
,659,214 
,635,921 
,686,597 


1,153,635 
1,122,691 
1,126,218 
1,148,480 
1,146,166 


75,238 
75,238 
75,030 
75,353 
75,196 


1,228,873 
1,197,929 
1,201,248 
1,223,833 
1,221,362 


19,371 
20,719 
18,454 
21,386 
20,432 


15,120 
24,015 
18,355 
8,450 
6,100 


694,667 


36,595 
36,583 
46,958 
46,960 
46,715 


71,317 
71,292 
71,252 
71,256 


2,237,183 
2,262,778 
2,235,295 
2,215,803 
2,271,978 











855,331 
861,537 
844,530 
841,053 
825,083 


56,866 
58,866 
$9,773 
61,957 
63,219 


912,197 
920,403 
904,303 
903,010 
888,302 


13,263 
11,810 
12,204 
13,098 
13,743 


7,291 
6,786 
3,936 
4,486 
10,185 


1,545 
1,545 
1,545 


29,550 
16,840 
18,110 
18,444 
23,144 


1,025,030 
1,054,187 


7)1,074,783 


1,058,276 
1,082,481 


418,277 
425,024 
429,404 
428,343 
427,741 


22,487 
22,499 
28,920 
28,919 
28,764 


43,823 
43,846 
43,883 
43,880 
43,877 


1,539,167 


804,774 
782,638 
771,295 
736,451 
722,770 


45,958 
45,958 
47,797 
$1,665 
$1,556 


850,732 
828,596 
819,092 
788,116 
774,326 


1,298,169 
1,332,115 
1,352,346 
1,372,300 


7}1,393,335 


3} 1,304,369 





1,338,315 
1,355,446 
1,374,250 
1,402,085 


4,308,739 


93,090 
93,090 
97,886 
97,725 
97,581 


4,198,319 
4,191,749 
4,250,551 
4,377,784 
4,406,320 


528,365 
497,055 
321,525 
203,875 
148,404 


1,504,310 
1,563,717 
1,617,154 
1,668,832 
1,723,982 


848,021 
861,756 
870,731 
868,574 
867,342 


45,591 
45,619 
58,644 
58,639 
58,326 


88,847 
88,902 
88,985 
88,977 
88,972 


3,015,134 
3,057,049 
2,957,039 
2,888,897 
2,887,026 


3,025,946 
3,068,581 
2,972,021 
2,893,129 
2,895,058 








569,687 
568,656 
568,558 
575,081 
$75,151 


45,259 
45,259 
45,205 
45,154 
45,111 


614,946 
613,915 
613,763 
620,235 
620,262 


14,389 
12,405 
11,477 
10,458 
11,236 


12,711 
12,456 
6,525 
7,846 
16,555 


1,087 


44,915 
29,812 
21,125 
19,462 
24,612 


639,031 
644,177 
654,002 
658,054 
657,913 


370,200 
375,555 
378,469 
377,627 
377,161 


19,903 
19,881 
25,490 
25,495 
25,363 


1,126,633 
1,121,712 
1,125,376 
1,128,252 
1,141,362 








353,005 
348,192 
354,135 
364,995 
351,212 


21,101 
21,601 
22,079 
22,063 
22,051 


374,106 
369,793 
376,214 
387,058 
373,263 


8,094 
7,435 
7,121 
6,897 
8,244 


14,818 
8,452 
3,442 
8,550 
4,942 


443,042 
455,223 
443,829 
437,017 
454,452 


194,738 
197,767 
199,630 
199,154 
198,885 


10,469 
10,469 
13,445 
13,445 
13,375 


20,403 
20,402 
20,402 
20,402 
20,402 


683,470 
692,313 
680,748 
678,568 
692,056 


684,598 
693,441 
681,576 
679,396 
702,884 








597,583 
596,868 
597,638 
602,959 
589,813 


36,054 
36,054 
36,006 
35,977 
35,948 


633,637 
632,922 
633,644 
638,936 
625,761 


8,599 
7,524 
8,806 
8,809 
10,624 


12,414 
19,712 
23,692 

9,729 
12,219 


769,981 
756,604 
736,718 
755,698 
752,785 


331,252 
336,451 
339,695 
338,880 
338,416 


17,809 
17,811 
22,879 
22,878 
22,758 


34,706 
34,709 
34,716 
34,715 
34,715 





470,038 


485,001/2. 


474,054 
488,162 
467,086 


494,125 
$10,088 
500,097 
$14,175 
493,074 


10,101 
8,574 
8,739 
9,912 

10,660 


$53,656 
534,362 
546,373 
540,408 
$67,673 


323,903 
328,643 
331,273 
330,529 
330,116 


17,413 
17,397 
22,312 
22,315 
22,199 


33,936 
33,904 
33,855 
33,860 
33,863 


935,988 
922,245 
939,163 
933,262 
953,851 


942,337 
923,544 
940,437 
934,536 
955,125 





109,650 
101,850 
19,700 
25,050 
15,930 


1,243,593 
1,289,864 
1,322,549 
1,362,802 
1,405,757 


642,051 
652,712 
659,914 
658,241 
657,281 


34,518 
34,552 
44,446 
44,439 
44,200 


67,268 
67,336 
67,441 
67,431 
67,423 


2,097,080 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, BY WEEKS—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 





New Phila- Cleve- Rich- St. Minne- 
York | delphia | land mond | Atlanta | Chicago i apolis 





Due from foreign 


Federal Reserve 
notes of other 
on 

120,898) 18,970 5,323 3,4 16,022 

101, 676) 15,819 6, 2, ; 14,271 

115, 147) 20,693 5,645 ¢ 3, 15,833 

134,234] 22,727 6,753 4, 18,669 

134,758 21,473 6,746 5, 20,052 


2,251,365 . 430,453) 147,734) 205,898 134,922 . 116,856] 210,452 
2,365,562 463,249} 154,273) 207,569 161,661 
2,468,182 ’ 484,226) 162,529] 216,880 148,980 
3,261,510}| 262,851) 608,142) 233,817] 308,192 : 210,296 
2,727,757|| 214,891} 509,509) 192,076) 268,248) 250,770) 165,238 J 120,329 262, ‘611 


8,331 3,784 2,648 ; 030 1,983 48 1,738 
, 1,979 





4,992 


J 
45,489,708)| 490, 12,231,057 3,706,401 
45,669,547)|2,471, 12,311,362 . 3,704,459 


1,570,440 

A . : i 

45,666,811) |2, 12,288,683)|2,718, 3,687,956 x 1 
1 

1 


5 

5 
563,116 
,601,392 
583,155 


46,342,587) |2,580, 12,212,061 : 3,785,989 
46,166,064) 12,262,673 3,798,956 


Federal Reserve 
notes: 
24,225,486) ,182) 5,590,156 J 2,104,204) 1,664,232 4,560,361/1,076,838) 591,943 593,399 
. 24,622,738) -679| 5,649,474 . 2,127,754)1,704,022 4,615,350)1,101,992| 604,545 617,347 
24,650,412)! .838) 5,638,262 2,134,672|1,720,627 4,614,127|1,104,260|} 606,622 620,598 
24,568,897] 545) 5,635,544 2,127,634) 1,719,060 4,602,157/1,102,204) 610,339 J 615,880) 2, 
24,489,812) .748) 5,620,169) 1, 2,120,269/1,717,873 4,589,857)|1,100,992| 609,982) 937,551) 612,150)2, 
Deposits: 
Member bank 
—reserve 
account; 
Aug. 27. .|16,493,046)) 744,896 J 5 J 732,331 419,549} 828,794) 789,612 
Sept. 3..|16,627,511)) 713,192 714,612 05 432,446 . 783,784 
Sept. 10. .|16,932,002)| 749,443 ‘ 776,802 y * ‘ 805,228 
Sept. 17. .|17,128,005|| 788,418 768,996 ¥ 810,093 
Sept. 24. .|16,830,557|| 733,860 : 748,264 607,505 788,226 
U. S. Treas- 
urer-general 
account: 
Aug. 27. 915,237 65,699 
Sept. we 459,209 28,713 . 42,602 
Sept. bit 242,854) 922 519 
Sept. oF 240,394) 21,097 16,676 
Sept. ™ 799,663 58,170) 161, 793 94,876 53. O11 . 118, 565 
Foreign: 
ion. - $40,833 31,622) 2205,518 J 24,157 67,048 
Sept. >! 569,690}; 33,254) %217,034 70,516 
Sept. ¥ 428,670 24,812) 2165,688 ¥ 52,578 
Sept. : 432,138) 24,710) 2170,214 . ¥ 52,360 ‘ 
Sept. ¥ 400,720) 22,649| *%160,693 . 47,981 12,348 
Other: 
Aug. ve §82,230 1,474 y J 4,141 1,048 
Sept. ; 579,805 2,203 4,592 4,684 
Sept. 10..| 531,666 2,674 . : 2,296 
Sept. ad 497,686) 4,024 y 404 1,894 
Sept. aa §23,507 4,400 1,661 


Total deposits: 
18,531,346); 843,691) 6,065, 897,814 794,866 ° 478,495) 884,841 2,213,551 
18,236,215) 777,362) 6,051, 862,709) 1, y 762,287 473,015; 858,128 7 2,198,314 
18,135,192|| 777,851 y 863,738) 1, 767,743 x 3 462,028) 861,197 2,176,487 
18,298,223); 838,249) 5, 895,354 768,588 472,015| 875,632! 836,296)2,189,139 
4 18,554,447]; 819,079 923,970)1, "382, 213} 821, "879 781,976 482,414) 872,758) 838,739|2,240,478 
Deferred availa- 
bility items: 
Aug. 27 2,016,879]! 162,050 130,503} 188,622) 184,285) 135,761 d 55,948) 107,501} 105,216) 201,589 
i 181,984 i 141,221 156,193 . 57,669 : 85,745| 187,097 
Se Dt. 173,411 133,923 i 148,653 7| 65,742 210,924 
241,087 ° 196,345 207,702 75,024 . 252,087 
2,393,983}| 202,996 162,702 168,457 ‘ 113. 418, 66,193 228,386 


sept. 
Other liab. incl. 
accrued div.: 


16,495 , 740 687 1,558 
16,32 ; . 742 691 1,632 
17,009 811 610 1,898 
18,59 ‘ 3 793 1,136 1,904 
20,899 ° 1,249 837 850 2,094 


1 After deducting $69,000 participations of other Federal Reserve Banks on Aug. 27; Sept. 3; Sept. 10; Sept. 17; and Sept. 24. 
2 After deducting $335,240,000 participations of other Federal Reserve Banks on Aug. 27; ‘$352, 580,000 on Sept. 3; $262,888,000 on Sept. 10; 
$261,800,000 on Sept. 17; and $239,904,000 on Sept. 24. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, BY WEEKS—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Total 


Boston 


New 
York 


Phila- 
delphia 


Rich- 
mond 


Atlanta 


Chicago 


Minne- 
apolis 


Kansas 


City Dallas 





Tota! liabilities: 
Aug. 27 
— — a 
Sept. 10... 
Sept. 17... 
Sept. 24... 

Capital Accts.: 

Capital paid in: 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 3.. 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 24 

Surplus 

(section 7): 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

Surplus 

(section 13b): 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 24 

Other cap. accts. :| 
Aug. 27... 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 17... 
Sept. 24... 

Total liabilities 

and cap. accts.: 
Aug. 27.... 
Sept. 3... 
Sept. 10.. 
Sept. 17... 
Sept. 24 

Contingent 





lia- 


bility on bills 
purchased for 
foreign corre- | 
spondents: | 
Aug. 27.... 
ude 
_ 4 
| 

i 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. ; 
Commit. = EE 
indus. loans | 
ws 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 10... .| 
Sept. 17....] 
Sept. 24 ) 


.|44,790,206) 
44,968,581, 
'|44,963. 730) 
45,637,754) 
145,459,141 


193,288) 
193,306) 
193,367 
193,422) 
193,442) 

' 


439,823) 
439,823) 
439,823) 
439,823 
439,823 


145,489,708 
.|45,669,547) 
. 45,666,811) 
46, 342, a 


il 
11 
11 
il 
il 


27, 


27,455) 
27,455 
27,455 
27,455) 
27,455) 
38,936) 
40,382 
42,436 
44,133) 
46,203) 





2,445,975 
2,426, 
2,416, 
2,534, 
2,470,943 


204 
204 
204 
212 
212 


27, 
27, 


12,013,442 
12,093,329 
12,070,306 
11,993,327 
12,043,565 


163 
111 
948 


68,136 
68,143 
68,157 
68,166 
68,170 


557 
557 
$57 


136,549 
136,549 
136,549 
136,549 
136,549 





12,231,057 
12,311,362 
12,288,683 
12,212,061 
12,262,673 





11,285 
11,240 
11,084 





34, 720 


4,489 
4,489 
4,489 
4,489 
4,489 


3,289 
3,370 
3,513 
3,661 


314 
274 
262 
253 


928 
952 
885 
961 
892 





wo 


a 


PPP oe 
“bn 


2,697,614 
2,735,086 
2,761,260 
2,828,308 
2,787,758 


361 
315 
301 
290 


1,493 
1,491 
1,491 
1,491 
1,491 








2,296,946 
2,326,097 
2,327,681 
2,377,986 
2,348,714 


7,437 


7,537,270 
7,578,609 
7,567,494 
7,739,809 
7,676,520 


23,088 
23,089 


23, 154 


65,078 
65,078 
65,078 
65,078 
65,078 


1,429 
1,429 
1,429 
1,429 
1,429 


4,211 
4,457 
4,687 
4,915 
5,153 


,631,076 
,672,662 
,661,832 
834,381 


7 
7 
7 
7, 
7,771,334 


1 
1 
1, 
1, 
1 








8 
,868,672 

8 

9 


906, 


1,127,073 
1,135,920 
1,135,002 
1,158,514 
1,159,439 


16,577 
16,577 
16,577 


$21 
521 
521 
$21 
521 


2,436 
2,444 
2,598 
2,660 
2,788 


66,503 
79,082 


17,454 
561 








580) 


1,919,370 
1,932,857 
1,929,238 
1,959,917 
1,941,061 


1,945,253 
1,958,759 
1,955,318 
1,986,053 
1,967,356 


1,545,812 
1,521,676 
1,538,331 
1,576,527 
1,558,204 


7,202 


1, 137 


2,559 
2,578 
2,756 
2,807 


2,962 2,656 


1,570,440 
1,546,377 
1,563,116 
1,601,392 
1,583,155 


= 


> 





Awana w 
sss 
4ge¥""eR 
-oc 








FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES—FEDERAL RESERVE AGENTS’ ACCOUNTS, BY WEEKS 


{In thousands of dollars] 








F.R. notes outstanding} 


(issued to Bank): 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 17. 
Sept. 24 
Coll asad held against 
notes outstanding: 
Gold certifics ates: 
Bee, Bocas 
Sept. J...- 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 24. 
Eligible be aper: 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


27 


Total coll ateral: 
Aug. - 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


3.. 
17 


Gent. Bb. vvcceset 


. | 12,068,000) 


mite 888,000)| 


Total 
| 


.|24,911, 249) 
25,227,672 
|25,305,458) 
|25 314, 894) 
|25,254,169| 
| 


1 
1 
1 
1 


12,168,000) 
12,088,000! 
/11,938,000 | 


74, 564| 
70,694| 
55,936 
82,588 
57,891) 





13,524,915) 
13,584,812) 
13,771,125)1, 
. | 13,889,462) It 





a 12h. 


25,667,479) |1, 


: . {25,823,506 It, 
25.915.061||I, 


25,910,050 |1, 
25,840,503 |1, 


1, 
,508,921 


New 


Boston | York 


505,829 
508,016 


,510,269|5,7 
,502,628 


440,000 
440,000) 3, 
440,000) 3, 
440,000/3, 
440,000) 3, 


8,940 
7,690 
4,948 
4,115 
2,379 





1, 
1, 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
, 100,000 


548,940)5, 
547,690 
544,948)5, 
544,115)5, 
542,379)5 





| 





Phila- 
delphia 


1,685,634 
1,698,698 


1,707,43 
1,712,13 
1,705,70. 


500,000 
500,000 
515,000 
$15,000 
515,000 


7,07 


7,060 


3,52 
2,81 
1,75 


.200,000 
,200,000 
-200,000 
-200,000 
,200,000 


»707,07 


.707,060 


.718,52 
.717,81 
.716,75 


Rich- 
mond 


Cleve- 
land 


lanta 


At- Chicago 


Minne- 
apolis 


Ka City oes | Dallas 





145,902 
, 168,408 
.178,647 
188,156 
185,087 


1,702,183 

1,731,012 
1 1,747,137 
8 1 
2 1 


1,4 
1,45 
1.4 
»757,260/1,45 
,762,080)1,4 
655,000 
670,000 
685,000 


695,000 
695,000 


610,000 
610,000 
610,000 
560,000 
560,000 
0 7,140 
6,635 





5 
5 
0 10,035 
.500,000! 1,105,000 
,500,000} 1,130,000 
.500,000} 1,160,000 
.500,000) 1,220,000 
.500,000} 1,220,000 


,155,000/ 1,722,140 
.170,000) 1,746,635 
.185,000) 1,773,785 
,195,000/ 1,784,335 
,195,000) 1,790,035 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


0 


5 
5 


1 
1 
1 
1 
0 1 








Sens 0s « dd 
4,335)... 


11,246 


49, 339 


20,000 
85,000 
85,000 
75,000 
75,00 





7)1,144,722 


1,111,373 
1,150,377 
1,153,242 
1,147,948 


604,398 
616,316 
622,279 
622,571 
623,205 


300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 


12,765 
12,510 
6, 579) 90 

7,896) 90 
16, 591| 10,090 


425,000) 
425,000 
440,000 
450,000 
450,000 


609,390 
619,390 


184,000 
194,000 
184,000 
184,000 
184,000) 


390 
390 





894,915 
879,812 
921,125 
919,462 
924,612 


207,680 
.192,322 
.227,704/624,090 
.227,358| 634,090) 











.241,203|644,090 


621,518 
642,243 
646,529 
644,906 
641,842 


950,998 
970,833 
974,353 
970,460 
966,490 


169,000 
169,000 
169,000 


280,000 
280,000 
280,000 
280,000 
280,000 


10,200]....... 


700,000) 
700,000 
700.000): 
700,000) 5 
700,000): 


984,120 
986,470 
985,370 
983,570 


990, 200|669,000 








2,050,000 
2,050,000 
2,050,000 
2,000,000 
1,950,000 


10,134 
4,234 





1 After deducting $2,736,000 participations of other Federal Reserve Banks on Aug. 27; $2,637,000 on Sept. 3; $2,303,000 on Sept. 10; $2,200,000 
on Sept. 17; and $2,125,000 on Sept. 24. 
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Ieoanns 


WAR PRODUCTION LOANS CUARANTESD BY WAR DE- 
PARTMENT, NAVY DEPARTMENT, AND MARITIME 
COMMISSION THROUGH FEDERAL aaa 

BANKS UNDER REGULATIO 


{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





MEMBER BANK RESERVES AND BORROWINGS 


[Averages of daily figures. 


In millions of dollars] 





All 
Month, or mem- 


Central reserve 
city banks Re- 
serve 





Guaranteed loans 
authorized 
to date 


Guaranteed 
loans 
outstanding 


Additional 
amount 
available to 





week ending Thursday 


ber 
banks ! 


city 
New Chi- 
York cago 


borrowers 
: under guar- 
Total }+ ay antee agree- 
amount ond ments 
outstanding 


Num- 
her Amount 





310 ,680 81,108 69 ,674 137 ,888 
2,688 ,397| 803,720) 632,474) 1,430,121 


4,718 ,818)1,428 ,253)1,153,756) 2,216,053 
6,563 ,048/1,914,040)1,601,518) 3,146,286 


8 ,046 ,672|2 ,064,318)1,735,777| 3,810,797 
9,310, 582|1,735 ,970)1,482,038) 4,453,586 


10,149, 315)1,386,851/1,190,944) 3,694,618 
10,339,400) 510,270) 435,345 966 ,595 


10,344,018 70,267 60,214 142,617 
10,344,018 18 ,996 17,454 28,791 


, 344,018 18,025 16,654 22,424 
, 344,018 14,238 13,237 21,183 
344,018 11,746 10,965 
, 344,018 10,356 9,658 
.344,018 9,236 8,601 
, 344,018 3,589 3,218 
, 344,018 3,245 2,908 
, 344,018 2,992 2,703 




















Note.—The difference between guaranteed loans authorized and sum 
of loans outstanding and additional amounts available to borrowers 
under guarantee agreements outstanding represents amounts repaid 
and authorizations expired or withdrawn. 


INDUSTRIAL LOANS BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





Applications | Ap- 
Date (last approved proved 
Wednesday to date but not out- 
or last day com- |standing* 
of period) | Num- pleted! |(amount) 
ber Amount (amount) 


Commit-| Partici- 
Loans ments | pations 
out- out- 
standing | standing 
(amount) | (amount) 








a oe Ee 984 49,634 | 20,966 3,589 : .296 
Ss « ob ae ,993 | 124,493 | 11,548 -493 J ,778 
1936......| 2,280 | 139,829 ,226 .526 95 , 208 
1937 .406 | 150,987 ,369 .216 ,238 
1938 | 2,653 | 175,013 ,946 ,345 . ,722 
eo fe ,781 | 188,222 ,659 ,683 ° ,981 
oe OE. .908 | 212,510 3,954 , 152 Ss. , 386 
,202 | 279,860 ,294 ,337 ; ,600 


June 24...| 3,352 | 338,822 346 265 
Dec. 31...| 3,423 | 408.737 "248 | 14,126 


1943 
June 30...| 3,452 | 475, 3,203 3,044 
Dec. 31...| 3,471 | 491,342 | 926 ,532 


1944 | 
June 30...| 3,483 | 510,857 45 , 366 2 
Dec. 30...| 3,489 | 525,5: , 295 3,894 , 165 


1945 | 

June 30...| 3,502 | 537,: | 70 3,252 5,224 

Dec. 31...| 3,511 | 544, { ,995 | 1,644 
1946 

June 29...| 3,524 | 711 | 5 .210 | 5,366 

Dec. 3 542 | 565,913 57 554 | 8,309 

















w 


545 | 568,540 | 4,798 593 
"548 | 569.487 "795 996 
$48 | 569.825 | 4.595 | 1,081 | 8,160 
552 | 571.408 | 5.371 | 1,109| 7,279 


8,217 
8 
7 
‘ 
553 | 571,893 ,595 618 | 5,735 
7 
6 
7 


. , 186 
Mar. : 
Apr. : 
May : 
June ; 





.555 | 572,836 | 195 .778 | 7,018 
July ..| 3,558 | 574,999 .902 | 1,732 | 6,886 | 
Aug. 30....| 3,563 | 576,161 351 ,858 | 7,437 


2 
2 
2 
2, 
2, 
4 
3 
5 





1 Includes applications approved conditionally by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and under consideration by applicant. 

2 Includes industrial loans past due 3 months or more, which are not 
included in industrial loans outstanding in weekly statement of con- 
dition of Federal Reserve Banks. 

Note.—The difference between amount of applications approved and 
the sum of the following four columns represents repayments of ad- 
vances, and applications for loans and commitments withdrawn or 
expired. 


Ocroser 1947 








Total reserves held: 


ugus 
1947—J . 
August. 


July 

July 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Excess reserves: 
1947— July 


July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Borrowings at Federal 
Reserve Banks: 


pO ee 
1947—July 
) 


July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 103 




















r Revised. 

1 Weekly figures of excess reserves of all member banks and of 
country banks are estimates. Weekly figures of borrowings of all mem- 

r banks and of country banks may include small amounts of Federal 
Reserve Bank discounts and advances for nonmember banks, ete. 


DEPOSITS OF COUNTRY MEMBER BANKS IN LARGE AND 
SMALL CENTERS? 


[Averages of daily figures. In millions of dollars] 





In places of 15,000 
and over population 


In places of under 
15,000 population 





Demand 
deposits 


Demand 

deposits . 
Time 

except Quncsite except 

inter- an inter- 


bank bank 


Time 
deposits 





August 1946 16,289 . 712,112 
July 1947... 15,108 . 11,639 


August 1947.........| 15,223 7 11,872 

Boston , 825 337 
New York ,810 : ,044 
Philadelphia....... ,052 900 
Cleveland........ , 300 ,043 


Richmond ,058 842 
Se ee , 507 640 
i . 915 4 ,699 
Se edss svcd ones 628 967 


Minneapolis........ 553 746 
Kansas City , 531 ,623 
Ni Conds ine ns 918 .472 
San Francisco. ...... 1,125 557 

















r Revised. 

1 Includes any banks in outlying sections of reserve cities that have 
been given permission to carry the same reserves as country banks. 
A.| reserve cities have a population of more than 15,000, 
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DEPOSITS, RESERVES, AND BORROWINGS OF MEMBER BANKS 
[Averages of daily figures.!. In millions of dollars] 





Gross demand deposits De- Reserves with Federal © 
mand Reserve Banks 


Class of bank and ances 
m: d due 


Federal Reserve district y A hom 
do- 
mestic 
banks 



































First half August 1947 





eo ee ....| 87,225 || 11,189 , 76,912 | 28,108 | 5,570 | 16,472 


Central a ag dune banks: 
New York. 21,960 3,997 . 20,539 1,452 4,207 


Chicago Ce ee ee ee ae : 4.605 887 


Reserve city banks..... 32,181 5,100 ’ 28,074 | 11,257 
Boston... .. ; 1,911 269 ‘ 1,754 200 
New York. ; 565 27 3 503 
Philadelphia. ies 2, 209 335 1,985 
Cleveland . , 3, 466 3, 3,312 
Richmond...... 295 . 1,774 
Atlanta....... . . 409 : 1,698 
Chicago...... 505 S, 3,360 
St. Louis , 500 a 1,565 
Minneapolis. 272 816 
Kansas City . id , 952 ‘ 2,298 
Dallas. ... od : 1,921 
San Francisco... . yi ’ ; 7,089 


Country banks. . 
Boston. . 
New York... 
Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 
Richmond... 


— 
NANUAGAwe 


Chicago...... chee , 3 ‘079 
St. Louis ‘ ; ‘ ‘ P 1,445 
Minneapolis . p at a7 a 1,142 
Kansas City. . oe , - ' 1,776 
Dallas..... ‘ ‘ J 2,3 1,977 
San Francisco. 3 ; ; 5 1,476 



































Second half of August 1947 





| 
All member banks...... ; ° | . 76,382 | 77,257 | 28,165 5,512 | 16,490 || 15,713 


Central reserve city banks: 
New York 17,940 | 20,508 1,456 4,198 4,189 


Chicago...... speaie 2 ahi , ; 3,945 | 4,616 886 980 976 


Reserve city banks ; ; " 27,381 | 28,319 | 11,286 6,561 6,341 
Boston. ‘ ee ‘ 260 1,645 1,750 199 4 369 362 
New York... ater ah th y ae 542 505 307 123 119 
Philadelphia. ; be oe 1,884 1,983 276 417 413 
Cleveland...... 4 gal he 3, 3,261 3,313 1,338 775 743 

Richmond...... ; : q 1,748 1,803 447 403 387 

Z at : 1,581 1,706 411 380 366 

Ee Se -_ 3. 3,464 3,420 2,104 842 810 

St. Loule....... , 1,346 1,590 326 344 338 

Minneapolis . : 692 822 177 180 175 

Kansas City.... ; 8: i 1,895 2,343 360 518 490 

Dallas..... ° : 1,793 1,931 339 441 407 


San Francisco. ore , : 7,530 7,153 ° .77 1,731 


Country banks... . " ° 27,116 | 23,815 ° 4,206 
ins bait 0: 2,161 1,963 ‘ "17 d 342 
New York... 3,844 3,461 . 685 
Philadelphia. 1,958 1,731 : 341 
Cleveland... 2,060 ‘ 394 
Richmond... 1,900 1,675 3 286 
Atlanta. 1,946 d 314 
Chicago... .. 3, "629 3,111 9 3. 576 
St. Louis ; 1,457 241 
Minneapolis. .. . 1,148 7 4 205 
Kansas City.. 1,795 3 31; 270 
Dallas... 1,992 345 291 
San Francisco. 1,475 


mNN RR WN NN wh 












































t Averages of daily closing figures for reserves and borrowings and of daily opening figures for other columns, inasmuch as reserves required are 
based on deposits at opening of business. 

2 Demand deposits subject to reserve requirements, i. e., gross demand deposits minus cash items reported as in process of collection and 
demand balances due from domestic banks. 

§ Includes some interbank and U. S. Government time deposits; the amounts on call report dates are shown in the Member Bank Call Report. 

Note.—Demand deposits adjusted (demand deposits other than interbank and United States Government, less cash items reported as in 
process of collection) of all member banks estimated at 70,150 million dollars in the first half and 70,240 million in the second half of August. U.S. 
Government war loan deposits are no longer reported separately by member banks since they are no longer exempt from reserve requirements. 
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UNITED STATES MONEY IN CIRCULATION, BY DENOMINATION 
[Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars} 





Coin and small denomination currency ? Large denomination currency? 
End of year or 
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1 Total of amounts of coin and paper currency shown by denominations less unassorted currency in Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. 

2 Includes unassorted currency held in Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks and currency of unknown denominations reported by the Treasury 
as destroyed. + Pa currency only; $1 silver coins reported under coin. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 112, pp. 415-416. 


UNITED STATES MONEY, OUTSTANDING AND IN CIRCULATION, BY KINDS 
[On basis of circulation statement of United States money. In millions of dollars] 





Money held in the Treasury Money in circulation! 
Money 
Total out- held by 
standing, ||As security For Federal 
Aug. 31, against Trease Federal Reserve 

1947 gold and “td Reserve | Banks and 
silver agents 

certificates 














Gold certificates. ...... 
Federal Reserve notes... .. 
Treasury currency—total... 





Standard siiver dollars........... 
Silver bullion ee 

Silver certificates and Treas 
Subsidiary silver coin 

Minor coin 

United States notes........... 
Federal Reserve Bank notes... 
National Bank notes. 





Total—Aug. 31, 1947 ‘ P 1,323 . 
July 31, 1967....... . 1,327 f 3,912 
Aug. 31, 1946 ) 20,392 2,256 5, 3,845 
































1 Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. Includes any paper currency held outside the continental limits of the United States; totals 
for other end-of-month dates shown in table above, totals by weeks in table on p. 1259, and seasonally adjusted figures in table on p. 1268. 

2 Includes $156,039,431 held as reserve against United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890. 

? To avoid duplication, amount of silver dollars and bullion held as security against silver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 outstanding 
is not included in total Treasury currency outstanding. 

« Because some of the types of money shown are held as collateral or reserves against other types, a grand total of all types has no special 
significance and is not shown. See note of explanation of these duplications. 

5 Less than $500,000. 

Note.—There are maintained in the Treasury—(i) as a reserve for United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold 
bullion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars (these notes are being canceled and ret on 
receipt); (iii) as security for outstanding silver certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a value at the legal standard equal to the face amount 
of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the United States and a first lien on all the assets of the issuing Federal Reserve 
Bank. Federal Reserve notes are secured by the deposit with Federal Reserve agents of a like amount of gold certificates or of gold certificates 
and such discounted or purchased paper as is eligible under the terms of the Federal Reserve Act, or of direct obligations of the United States. 
Federal Reserve Banks must maintain a reserve in gold certificates of at least 25 per cent, including the redemption fund, which must be deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States, against Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation; gold certificates pledged as collateral may be counted 
as reserves. ‘Gold certificates” as herein used includes credits with the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold certificates. 

Reserve Bank notes and national bank notes are in process of retirement. 
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MONEY IN CIRCULATION WITH ADJUSTMENT FOR 
SEASONAL VARIATION 


[Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. 


In millions of dollars] 


ANALYSIS OF ees oe STOCK OF 


TED STATES 


{In millions of dollars] 





Amount— 

unadjusted 

for seasonal 
variation 


Amount— 
adjusted for 
seasonal 
variation 


Change in 

seasonally 

adjusted 
series ! 


Gold 

stock 

at end 
of 


Increase 
in gold 
stock 


Net 
gold 
import 


Ear- 
marked 
gold: de- 
crease 
or in- 


Do- 
mestic 

gold 

pro- 


f or export 
period (-)  |crease (—) 











—85. 
—200. 
—333.§ 
—534 
—644. 
—407 
—458 
—803. 
—459. 
—356. 


+742 211,258 
+1,134 
+2,428 
+4 ,250 
+5 ,039 
+4 ,858 
+3 ,208 

+437 


,732 
, 160 
410 
449 
307 
515 
.952 
Monthly averages of daily 
figures: 
1946—May 
June..... 
July 
August....... 
Septenrber 
October. . a 
November. . 
December 


,978 
,140 
.281 
.352 
.478 
. 588 
.727 
,997 


1946—September. . 
October. ... 
November. . 
December. . 

1947—January.... 
February... 
, . ee 


.543 
.300 
,273 
.185 
.158 
8 236 
.259 
.252 
,654 


1947—January.. 
February. . 
March 


May... 
June 
July. 
August cael 
September “| 





.300 
.358 
.412 
.356 
.378 
316 
28 ,394 
711 





SMNANAUMS < 2 
SCWeKeNNUUMADREUWwW NORBWH eH NADIOD 





MRR AEBNONA UBEOUEUNAUDA 








ROAR ONUN WRI COOUWRDNOUUY 
WOR OUR OU RUDASUVEUNES 


- 
7 


September. .|?21,955 P189 

» Preliminary. * Revised. 

1 Annual figures are estimates of the United States Mint. 
explanation of monthly figures see table on p. 1320. 

2 Includes gold in the Inactive Account amounting to 27 million 
dollars on Dec. 31, 1936, and 1,228 million on Dec. 31, 1937. 

* Change reflects primarily gold subscription to International Mon- 
etary Fund. 

‘Not yet available. 

5 Gold held under earmark at the Federal Reserve Banks for foreign 
account including gold held for the account of international institutions 
amounted to 3,487.1 million dollars on Sept. 30, 1947. Gold under ear- 
mark is not included in the gold stock of the United States. 

Note.—For back figures, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 
156, pp. 536-538, and for description of statistics see pp. 522-523 in 
the same publication. 








+78 For 
fe 
+317 











' For end of year figures, represents change computed on absolute 
amounts in first column. 

Note.—For discussion of seasonal adjustment factors and for back 
figures on comparable basis see September 1943 BULLETIN, pp. 822-826. 
Because of an apparent recent change in the seasonal pattern around 
the year end, adjustment factors have been revised somewhat for dates 
affected, beginning with December 1942; seasonally adjusted figures 
for money in circulation, as shown in Banking and Monetary Statistics, 
Table 111, p. 414, and described on p. 405, are based on an older series 
of adjustment factors. 





BANK DEBITS AND DEPOSIT TURNOVER 
[Debits in millions of dollars] 





Annual rate of 
turnover of demand 
deposits except inter- 
bank and Government 


Debits to demand 
deposit accounts 


Annual rate of | 
except interbank | 
] 
| 


turnover of total 
deposits except 
interbank 


| Debits to total deposit accounts except 
interbank accounts 
and Government 








Year and month 
New | 
York =| 
City 


Other 
leading 
cities 


Ot her 
leading 
cities 


Other 
reporting 
centers ? 


333 other 
reporting 
centers 


140 
other 
centers ! 


New 
York 


New 
York 
City! 


reporting || 


| 
Total, all | 
| centers | 








200 ,636 
217,744 
270,439 
308 ,913 


369 , 396 
403 ,400 
412,800 
449,414 
522,944 


34,252 
.329 
,694 

3,679 
,074 
,155 

3,970 
,799 

5,210 


167 ,939 
167 ,373 
193,729 


) 
200 , 337 


258 ,398 
298 ,902 
351,602 
374,365 
407 ,946 


423,932 || 
445 ,863 | 
537 ,343 
607 ,071 
641,778 | 
792 ,937 
891,910 
974,102 


1,050,021 


171,382 
171,582 
197,724 
210,961 
226 ,865 
296 , 368 
345 ,585 
404 ,543 


| 417,475 


218,298 
236,952 
293 ,925 
342 ,430 
347 ,837 
419,413 
462 ,354 
479,760 


527 ,336 


1942—old series?..... 
1942—new series *.... 


On pigiabarergeiie 
1946—old series 4 
1946—new series ¢ 


4 
Wom wm Am 


30 ,856 
30,555 
32,035 
31,379 
40,021 


44,138 
42,413 
46,612 
46 ,037 
$2,139 


. 704 
3,295 
.340 
,645 | 
,900 


30,216 
31,397 
33,913 
31,088 
41,252 


43 ,683 
43,155 
47,671 
46,105 
$2,295 


1946—August......... 


NRBONDA NUNKEN SO wWHRO 


December. .... 


33,592 
29,173 


48,778 
44,011 
50,582 
46,403 
48 ,023 
48 ,595 
48,525 
47 ,026 


93,488 
81,567 
93,314 
87,771 || 
87,840 
94,446 || 
93,733 || 
84,406 || 


34,305 
29,745 
33,547 
31,391 
1 30,895 
|| 35,632 
34,779 
28 ,331 


1947— January 
February 





UNION ERA BWOUWwW 

wh cena weaieialans 

CNR wWWOAaA ABAD 
1 a ¢ 

ANOCWOKRKS NBWID 


DAocanncon 


46,717 29,025 





























1 National series for which bank debit figures are available beginning with 1919. 

2 Annual figures for 1937-1942 (old series) include 133 centers; annual figures for 1942 (new series) and subsequent figures include 193 centers. 

3 See page 717 of August 1943 BULLETIN for description of revision beginning with May 1942; deposits and debits of new series for first four 
months of 1942 partly estimated. 

4 Statistics for banks in leading cities revised beginning July 3, 1946; for description of revision see pp. 692-693 of BULLETIN for June 1947 
and for back figures see pp. 878-883 of the BULLETIN for July 1947; deposits and debits for first six months of 1946 are estimated. 

Note.— Debits to total deposit accounts, except interbank accounts, have been reported since 1942 for 334 reporting centers; the deposits from 
which rates of turnover have been computed have likewise been reported by most banks and have been estimated for others. Debits to demand 
deposit accounts, except interbank and U. S. Government, and the deposits from which rates of turnover have been computed have been reported 
by member banks in leading cities since 1935; yearly turnover rates in this series differ slightly from those shown in Banking and Monetary Statistics, 
Table 55, p. 254, due to differences in method of computation. 
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ee OES ON ee ee OS a ee ee ee ee © Se ee 
CWE NNRUUNADEUW NODWEeNIDOD 


DEPOSITS AND CURRENCY—ADJUSTED DEPOSITS OF ALL BANKS AND CURRENCY OUTSIDE BANKS 


[Figures partly estimated. 


In millions of dollars] 





Total Total 


deposits —- 
adjusted 
and 
currency 
outside 
banks 


Demand 
deposits 
End of month 


Time deposits 





United 


States 
Govern- Com- Mutual 
ment mercial savings 
deposits? banks §¢ banks ¢ 





55,171 
54.713 
41,680 
42,548 
56,565 
58,955 
60,943 
64,099 
66,952 
70,761 
74,153 


1929—June.. 

m 
(933—June 
Dece 


1938—June. . 
Decem 
1939—June 


1941—June 


‘m 
1942—June.. 
m 


105 ,992 


107 ,200 
107 .900 
108 .900 
109 , 700 
110,044 


108 ,600 
106 ,800 


167, 107 


165 ,900 
165 ,400 
165,100 || 106,400 
165,200 || 107,300 


1947—January (Jan. 29)». 
February (Feb. 26)*. 
March (Mar. 26)?.. 
April (Apr. 30)?.... 
May (May 28)? 164,900 || 107,500 
June (June 25)?.. 165,100 108,500 | 
July (July 30)?..... '|°165,900 7109, 200 1} 
August (Aug. 27)?. 166,800 | 109,500 


























28,611 
28,189 
21,656 
21,715 


19,557 
19,192 
10,849 
11,019 


“- 
= 


—e 


SB 
o- 





15, 777 
15,928 


CoOnUe Ow Wren 
Banccs 88 


oo 
nN 


eee ee ee wee 


ae3 


38 


ww Wo 
ou 
8 


3888 





32 


* 


“me NN 
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| 83 




















® Preliminary. r Revised. 


in process of collection. 


1 Includes demand deposits, other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items 
? Beginning with December 1938, includes United States Treasurer's time deposits, open account. 


§ Excludes interbank time deposits and postal savings redeposited in banks. 
* Beginning June 1941, the commercial! bank figures exclude and mutual savings bank figures include three member mutual savings banks. 
5 Includes both amounts redeposited in banks and amounts not so redeposited; excludes amounts at banks in possessions. 


Notr.—Except on call dates, figures are rounded to nearest 100 million dollars. See Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 11, for description 


and Table 9, pp. 34—35 for back figures. 


POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 
{In millions of dollars] 





Assets 





U. S. Government 
End of month securities 





Di- ——- 
rect 





1939—Dec... 
1940—Dec... 
1941—Dec.. . 
1942—Dec.. . 
1943—Dec... 
1944—Dec... 
1945—Dec... 


1946—Sept. . 
Oct... 
Nov... 


1947—Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May.. 
June. .| 3, "393 


July. . |?3,405 
Aug... P3403 


S353 


OaVww WN eee 
$ Cone 
nS 
New 


we ww 
S35 





























» Preliminary. 

! Outstanding principal, represented by certificates of deposit. 

* Includes working cash with postmasters, 5 per cent reserve fund 
and miscellaneous working funds with Treasurer of United States, ac- 
crued interest on bond investments, and accounts due from late post- 
masters 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 519; for 
description, see p. 508 in the same publication. 
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BANK SUSPENSIONS ? 





Member 
banks 





Na- 
tional State 





Number of banks suspended: 
34-39 





Deposits of suspended banks 
(in thousands of dollars) * 
1934-39 125 ,991)|14, 616 


5.94 256) 
3,72 


1,702 
6,22 
405 




















1 aoe banks which, during the > shown, closed tem- 

r permanently on account financial difficulties; does not 

aww oy touke whose p ewe 6 liabilities were assumed by other banks 

at the time of closing (in some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation loans). 

2 Deposits of member banks and insured nonmember banks sus- 
pended are as of dates of suspension, and deposits of noninsured non- 
member banks are based on the latest data available at the time the 
suspensions were reported. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 283-292; 
for description, see pp. 281-282 in the same publication. 
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ALL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES * 
PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, AND NUMBER OF BANKS 
{Amovnts in millions of dollars] 





Loans and investments Deposits 








Investments Other 








Class of bank 
and 
call date U. S$. 
Govern- 
ment 
obliga- 
tions 





All banks: 
1939—Dec. 30....... 
1940— Dec. 
1941—Dee. 
1942—Dee. 
1943— Dec. 
1944— Dee. 
1945— Dec. 


B83és 


NN@Bwvoo 
nw 
a 
- 


38.380 | 92.520 


All commercial banks: 
1939—Dec. 30. ‘ 17,238 | 23,430 
1940-—Dee. : 3, 18,800 | 25,129 
1941—Dee. 31....... ; 21,714 | 29,032 || 21,808 
1942—Dee. ° ; 48,172 41,379 
1943—Dee. ¥ . 65,978 || 59,842 
1944—Dec. . 83,886 || 77,557 
1945—Dee. 31....... ° 97 936 
1946—June 29 é 92,318 

Bees BO ccceses , 99: . 82,871 
1947—June 30¢ 


All insured commercial 
banks: 

1939—Dee. 39, 15,567 
1940— Dee. ; : 17,064 
1941—Dec. . R 21,046 
1942—Dec. 31....... ‘ 18,903 40,705 
1943—Dee. 31....... _ ° ‘ 58,683 
1944— Dec. Be ‘ 75,875 
1945—Deec. 31....... 
1946—June 29 3 ° ° e ° 
Dee. 31 J 7 J 36 ,990 91,144 
1947—June 30 110,682 77,433 88 ,074 


All member banks: 


1940—Dec. 
1941—Dec. 
1942—Dec. 
1943— Dee. 
1944—Dec. 
1945—Dec. 
1946—June 29 ‘ 
'! are od 26 ,696 118,170 
1947—June 30 ‘ 28 ,655 115,435 








33,941 19,979 , ’ 28,231 


1 national banks: 
1939— Dec. 30 , 9,022 . r 31,559 
1940— Dec. ° 10,004 4 35,787 
1941—Deec. 31....... 4 11,725 R “ 39,458 
1942—Dec. 31....... 10,183 50,468 
1943— Dec. 10,116 e ao 59 961 
1944—Dee. : 11,480 ‘ 71,858 
1945—Dec., 31....... ° ° a 84,939 


1946—June 29....... . . 80,212 
Dee. 31. J , 78,775 18,412 


1947—June 30....... 77.146 50.694 | 19,020 


State member banks: 
1939—Dec. 30...... 17,781 . 10,652 


1940—Dec. 31....... ’ , , . 20,642 12,944 
1941—Dec. ° . 22,259 ’ 14,495 
1942—Dee. 31....... , 3, d 27,808 3,600 | 20,024 
1943—Dec. . ’ ° . 32,302 ° 23 ,833 
1944—Dec. 33, ; ‘ ‘ 39 ,059 28,874 
1945—Dec. 3 : ,933 | ,9, 44,730 ° 32,334 
, 42,307 “ 29,672 
21,384 ,8: ‘ 39,395 : 26,726 
19,927 38,289 25 ,686 















































¢ Partly estimated. 

* These figures do not include data for banks in possessions of the United States and therefore differ from those published by the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for national banks and insured banks, respectively. “All banks’’ comprise “all 
commercial banks” and “‘all mutual savings banks.”’ ‘All commercial banks’ comprise ‘‘all nonmember commercial banks" and ‘“‘all member 
banks” except three mutual savings banks that became members of the Federal Reserve System in 1941; these three banks are included in both 
“member banks” and “insured mutual savings banks,” are not included in “commercial banks,” and are included only once in “‘all banks.” 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 1-7, pp. 16-23; for description, see pp. 5-15 in the same publication. For recent 
revisions in series see pp. 870-871 of the BULLETIN for July 1947. 

For other footnotes see following page. 
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ALL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES *—Continued 
PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, AND NUMBER OF BANKS 
[Amounts in millions of dollars] 





Loans and investments Deposits 








Investments 








Class of bank 
and 
call date 





All nonmember com- 

mercial banks: 
1939—Dec. 30 
1940—Dec. 
1941—Dec. 
1942— Dec. 
1943—Dec. 3 
1944— Dec. 
1945— Dec. 31 
1946—June 29 

Dee, 31 

1947—-June 30¢ 


232 
enw 
— 
Nn 
Nn 


AADAD PS hwo ww 
. =) 
SESE 


ss 


ww 


eseeeecs 


388 


— at he th pet 
e28sS= 


>> > bib 
i=} 

_— 

°o 

Uues 

ee ee ee et et ee et et 
SBESZese58 

Reasen 

VAAN 


Insured nonmember 
commercial banks 
1939—Dec. 30 
1940—Dec. 
1941—Deec. 
1942—Dec. 
1943—Dec. 
1944—Dec. 
1945—Dec. 3 
1946—June 29 
S ar 
1947—June 30 


ss 
~— 


Orwkrwwwnnn 
AAAARWWW Ww 
gapecegece 
an Nn =O 


Noninsured nonmem- 
ber commercial 





All mutual savings 
nks: 
1939—Dec. 
1940—Dec. : 
1941—Dec. 
1942—Dec. 
1943—Dec. 
1944—Dec. 
1945—Deec. 3 
1946—June 29....... 


ee ee ee ee et et ee ee 


Dec. 
1947—June 


Insured mutual savings 
banks: 
1939—Dec. : 
1940—Dec. 
1941—Dec. 
1942—Dec. 
1943—Dee. : 
1944— Dee. 
1945— Dec. 
1946—June 29....... 
Ss 

1947—June 30 


Noninsured mutual 
savings banks: 
1939-——Dec. ; 
1940—Dee. 
1941—Deec. 
1942—Deec. : 
1943— Dec. 
1944— Dec. 
1945— Dec. 


Lon wee 


3 


,302 
5.442 
5,570 





Anan & & ow OO 















































1 Beginning June 30, 1942, excludes reciprocal bank balances, which on Dec. 31, 1942, aggregated 513 million dollars at all member banks 
and 525 million at all insured commercial banks. 

? Figures for ‘‘All banks’’ and for mutual savings banks include a relatively small amount of demand deposits held by the latter. 

2 Decreases in ‘“‘noninsured nonmember commercial banks” figures reflect principally the admission to membership in the Federal Reserve 
System of one large bank with total loans and investments aggregating 554 million dollars on Dee. 31, 1942; to a lesser extent, all year-to-year 
comparisons are affected somewhat by mergers, absorptions, changes in membership or insured status, etc. 

For other footnotes, see preceding page. 
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ALL INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES * 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
{In millions of dollars] 





Loans Investments 





Loans for U. S. Government obligations 
purchasing 
or carrying 
Class of bank ;_ | securities Direct 

and 




















call date To Certifi- 
brok- cates 

ers | 7° of in- 
and | “ers 3 
e& = - 

ers 











All insured com- 
mercial banks: 
1940—Dee. 31..| 42,557||18,395 5 663} 727/4,468 24,162) 2,750 
1941—Dec. ..| 49, 290121, 259) ‘ 614) 662/4,773 “ \|21, 88 3,159 
1942—Dec. . | 66,240)18 ,903) 950| 597/4,646 3 } ° ° 5,799 
1943—Dec. ..| 83,507) 18.841) s 1,414) 922/4,437 , 666) 7,672 
1944—Dec, 30. .|103 ,382)/21 352) > 2,269/2,265|4,343 75,875, 15,778 
1945—Deec. 31. .|121,809)|25, 765]! 9, 3164/3 ,606/4,677/2,3 88,912 16,045 
ae 29. {117,409 26,791) % . 2,417/2,656/5,738)3, 82,977) 4 J 12,004 
Yec. 31.. 112, 178|/30, 733) 4 1,517/|1,609|7,103 ° 81,445)|73,554)1, ° 6,780 
1947—June 30. . 110,682) 33,25 14,765 1,517/1,278/8, 201 77 ,433//69 , 136)| nN 5,341 


Member banks, | 
total: } 
1940—Deec. 31..| 37,126)|15,321)| 6,660 642| 652)3,228 21,805) |15 ,823 2,594) 9,091 
1941—Dee. 31..| 43,521)/18,021) 8,671 594 3,494 25,500) 11,729 
1942—Dee. 31..| 59,263/|16,088)| 7,387/1, 934 3,423 43,175 37,546) , 409/18 ,948 
1943—Dee. 31..| 74,258)|16,288 | 7,421/1,023|1,398 3,274 57,970 52,948 ° 27,265 
1944—Dee. 30. .| 91,569) 18,676 7,531/1,198/2, 249 3,209 72,893 67 ,685 ,127|34,927 
1945—Dee. 31. .|107, 183)|22,775|| 8,949 3,133 3,455 84, 408) 78 ,338) 2, ,271)44, 792 
1946—June 29. .|102,032 23 ,302)| 9,685 2,395 4,267 ,133|78 , 729||72 ,272)| , , 467/45 ,420 
Dee. 31..| 96,362) 26,696 |13, 154 1, 506/1, 467/5,358 , 020/69 , 666/63 ,042 11, \ 602) 46,219 
1947—June 30... 94,802) 28 ,655|/13 ,820 1,507 6,240 66, 146)|59,198}| 77: , 369/46 , 502 
New York City | 
1940—Deec. 31..| 10,910) 3, 2,125 465 130 7,527| 6,044 ; 2,977 
1941—Dee. 31..} 12,896) 4, 2,207 412 123 8 ,823)| 7,265 i ‘ 3,652 
1942—Dee. 31..} 17,957)| 4, 2,546 787 117 13 ,841/|12, 547 ; é 5,420 
1943—Dee. 31..| 19,994)| 4,428) 2,515 1,054) 323) 107 15,566) 14, 563)|1, ; 7,014 
1944—Deec. .| 24,003|| 5,760) 2,610 1,742 86 : 18, 243/|17,179|| 9 a ‘ 8,592 
1945—Deec. 31..| 26,143)) 7, 3,044 2,453 80 18,809 |17,574 3,325) 10,337 
1946—June 29..| 23,304) 6,506|| 3,169).....|1,852) 7 83 16, 798)|15 ,646 . 2,229) 10,234 
Dec. 31..| 20,834) || 4,078]... ..|1,096 99 : 14, 465 |13 , 308 992/10, 202 
1947—June 30. , 548) 1,196 13,784/|12,571 775|10,555 























Chicago:* 
1940—Dee. 31.. ° | 6 42 1,681} 1,307) 145 752 
1941—Dee. 31.. . 48 1,806) 153 903 
1942—Dec. . ,97 i] | 34 3,141) | 391) 1,282 
1943—Dec. ‘a ° i} | 102 3,550) 3,238 484) 1,602 
1944— Dec. bs | ° | 163 4,258| 3,913 779| 1,809 
1945—Dee. 31.. ’ 33: 211 4,598) 4,213 P 749| 1,864 
1946—June 29.. ° 188 3,837) 3,485 529) 1,900 

Dee. 31.. . ° 117 ~ 3,266 2,912 146} 2,207)..... 
1947—June 30. ° ‘ 100 d 3 ,237)| 2,890) 132| 2,284 


Reserve city banks: 
1940—Dec. 31.. . 115 7,081|| 5,204 771| 3,281 
1941—Dec. . ° | @, | 1,527 ' 8,243 6,467) 751| 4,248 
1942—Dee. 31.. s | 6, 1,486 14,813 |13 ,038)| . 1,723) 6,810 
1943—Dee. 31.. . | 6, 1,420 21,321 |19 ,682)| 2,497) 9,943 
1944—Dec. + 603, : e 1,379 26 ,781/'\25 ,042 §,181)11,987 
1945—Dee. 31.. , ‘ 1,459 31,594 |29 ,552 : § ,653}15 ,878 
1946—June 29.. ,862)| 3, 1,743)}1,073 28 , 813)|26,585 y 4,014)16,116 

Dee. 31..| 35,351) 10,825) 2,237)1, 24,527)|/22,25 1 ,993)16 ,013 
1947— June 30. .| 34,611//11,441 2,713 23 ,170)|20,845 3 1,503)15 ,967 


Country banks: 
1940—Dec. 31..| 10,826)| 5,309 1,644 ° 433) 2,081 
1941—Dee. 31..| 12,518)) 5,890) ; 1,823 . ‘ ° 481) 2,926 
1942—Dee. 31..| 16,419)| 5,038)/ 1, 1,797 " " } . 1,240) 5,436 
1943—Dec. 31..| 22,188) 4,654)| 1, 1,725 4 15,465)1, 2,096) 8,705 
1944—Dec. 30..| 28,520) 4,910) 1,719 ¥ 21,552) ; 4,422)12,540 
1945—Dee. 31..| 35,002)! 5,596; 1,881 ||26 ,999) 4,544/16,713 
1946—June 29..| 35,886)| 6,605 2,398 : 26 , 556 2: 3 ,696/17,170 

Dee. 31..| 35,412)| 8,004) 2,970 27 ,408)|24,572 : 2,470)17 ,797 
1947—June 30. .| 35,057 9,102) 3,381 25 ,955)|22 ,893 5) 1,960)17 ,696 
| 


Insured non- | 
member com- | 
mercial banks: | | 

1940—Dec. 31.. ,431)) 3,074) 518 75|1,240 2,357)|| 1,240 10 162 834 
1941—Dec. 33 ,776)| 3,241 543 64/1, 282 85 2,535); 1,509) 17 152) 1,069; 271 
1942—Dec. f A ; 2,818) 370 §9/1,225| 422 4,166)| 3,162 99 390) 2,053) 179 
1943—Dec. - | 2,556) 356 82/1,165| 385 6,702)| 5,739|| 276} 1, 766| 3,395) 156 
1944—Dec. = 5 || 2,678) 389 156|1,136| 383 9,146)| 8,197 223 ‘ 1,652) 4,928 76 
1945—Dec. na A 2,992 512 228|1,224| 460 11 ,647/||10,584 180 1,774) 6,538 6 
1946—June a 3,491 649 176|1,473) 605 11,901 |10,716 147 . 1,538) 6,682) 4 

Dee. 31.. 4,040 862 142}1,748) 723 11,791/|10,524)| 104) 2, 1,179) 6,991) 3 
1947—June 30. 15 ,896)| 4,597 945 576 | 125)1,963 895 11 , 299) 9 949) 62| 1,897 972 7,013} 4 505 


_ 

































































* These figures do not include data for banks in possessions of the United States and therefore differ from those published by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. During 1941 three mutual savings banks became members of the Federal Reserve System; these banks are 
included in “‘member banks"’ but are not included in ‘‘all insured commercial banks.” | 

1 During the period Dec. 31, 1942-June 30, 1945, agricultural loans included loans to dealers, processors, and farmers’ cooperatives covered 
by purchase agreements of the Commodity Credit Corporation, which are now classified as commercial and industrial loans; consequently, beginning 
Dec. 31, 1945, these items may not be entirely comparable with prior figures. 

? Central reserve city banks. 
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ALL INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY CLASSES *—Continued 
RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 
{In millions of dollars] 





Demand deposits Time deposits 





Interbank Certi U.S. Indi- 
deposits x Gov- | States] .; 
aa ood and 


eae vid 


4 - dS. and 
ment | polit- 
call date R poe 
Do- | For- : Postal] subdi- 
jmestic*) eign Sav- |visions 
. ings 

















All insured com- 





33,820 


an 
x 
a 


nRe— 
SSBasessz 
See ne 


828882 


Dec. 31.. 82,085 
1947—June 30.. 81,012 


Member banks 
total: 
1940—Dec. le 30,429 
1941—Dec. 
1942—Dec. 
1943—Dec. 
1944—Dec. s 
1945—Dec. 31.. 
1946—June 29.. 
Dee. 31.. 
1947—June 30.. 


New York City: 
1940—Dee. 31.. 
1941—Dec. 
1942—Dec. 
1943—Dec. 


Oana hm &&OWwWWw 


oe 
eS 


ec. 
1947—June 


Chicago:* 


1945—Deec. 31.. 
1946—June 29.. 

Dec. 31.. 
1947—June 30.. 





Reserve city banks: 
1940—Dec. 31.. 
1941—Dec. 31.. 
1942—Dee. 31.. 
1943—Dec. 31.. 
1944—Dec. 30.. 
1945—Deec. 31.. 
29.. 

» Bees 
1947—June 30.. 


— 


Country banks: 
1940—Dec. 31.. 
1941—Dec. 
1942—Dec. 
1943—Dec. 
1944—Dec. 
1945—Dec. e« 
1946—June 29.. 
Dee. 31.. 
1947—June 30.. 


Connnounenry 


Insured non- 
member com- 

mercial banks: 
1940—Dec. 31. 
1941—Dec. 
1942—Dec. 
1943—Deec. 
1944— Dec. 
1945—-Dec. 
1946—June a3 

38.. 


Dee. : 
1947—June 30..|...... 395 


\ egese 
Shon ane 
conn oe aun 


— 
aoe naWwNnnn w 


258 
152 : 135 


















































NWAOwWWNHNNN 
AAD de bm UI OO Ww 


CUWs 


11/418] 194 10 





3 Beginning June 30, 1942, excludes reciprocal bank balances, which on Dec. 31, 1942, aggregated 513 million dollars at all member banks and 
525 million at all insured commercial banks. ; 

* Demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported as in process of collection. 

For other footnotes see preceding page. 

Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 18-45, pp. 72-103 and 108-113. 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CITY AND OUTSIDE 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
{Monthly data are averages of Wednesday figures. In millions of dollars] 





Loans Investments 





For purchasing 


7 . . 
or carrying securities U. S. Government obligations 


| Com- 
| Mer- | To brokers H i] 
| cial, To others | 
Date or month | indus- and dealers c- 
| trial, hd 
and U. s. Other U.S Other of tm 
se- 











agri- | Govt. Govt. 


se- debt- 
cul- i. ob- curi- ed- 


tions ties ness 


yg liga- 
tions 

















Total— 
Leading Cities | 
1946—August......... - \17 , 395); 


19 ,864 
19,917)) 
20 , 167 
20 ,232 ‘ 
20 ,838)|12 ,259 


|20,277]|11 809 
20 ,042|/11,791 
20, 141//11,848 
‘20, 194)|11,883 
July ,479||20, 508) 11,967 


| 
Aug. 3 ,629)|20 662) 12 ,092 
Aug. 3 '513)|20 ,697||12,238 
Aug. 20 /892)|12'301 
Aug. 21, 100)|12 , 406 


Sept. 63, 799||21 ,212 12,518 
Sept. 64; 292)|21 ,319)|12,717 
Sept.17......../64,714//21,383|/12,858 
Sept. 24. ...... .|64,566)21 ,569|/12,935 


i| 

New York City i 

1946—August 21,833)| 6,051 15 ,782)|14,613 2,774 10,161 
| 


19 ,944|| 6,204 9} 13 ,740))12 ,533 5} 1,229 10,189 
19,798); 6,195 3 ° 1,262 10,278 
19 ,920)| 6,342 96 1,011 10 , 304 
; 20,014) 6,186) 4, 1,013 10,423 
.|19,803)| 6,403 13 811 10,453 


20 ,082)| 6,335 ° 1,042 10 ,364 
20 ,002'| 6,124 ° 976 10,392 
19,993) 6,078 s 983 10,440 
20 ,088)| 6, — 165 : 1,077 10,454 
a. 6 ,292}) 13,611 986 10,465 


19,899|| 6,347|| 4, 13 ,$52||12 ,282 886 10 ,486 
19,736); 6,305 ° 13 ,431)|12 ,162 826 10,465 
19, 815|| 6,44¢ o4 s 5} 13 ,375)|12,101 3 820 10 ,436) 
19, 760) 6,519) 4,37 13 ,241)|11,977 711 10,424 


19,808) 6,580) 13 ,228||11 ,963 698 10,424 
20,040)| 6,558)| 4,5 13 ,482)/12,181]| 231) 680 10,469 
20,147|| 6,492! 13 ,655||12 353 694 10,454 
20,126) 6,632 13 ,494]|12, 195 10,490 


50 ,934)/46 ,942 10,298 30 , 378); 


43 ,420)|39 311 5,192 30 , 387 
43 ,252)|\39 ,229) $,247 30,531 
42 ,976)|38 , 886) 4,762) 2, 30 ,648 
43 ,169)|39 ,025 4,595 30 ,837 
42 ,792)|38 ,561 4,294 30 ,992 


43 ,094)|38 ,990 4,648 
43,185), 39 ,099 4,570 
43 ,275)|39 145 4,551 
43 ,319)|39,154 Si} 4,672 
42 ,971)|38 , 739 4,535 


42 ,967||38 ,735 4,384 
42 ,816)|38 ,588 4,325 
42 ,754/|38 ,527 4,305 
aS ae 38 ,395 4,162 


42 ,587)\38 ,354 4,138 31,015 
42 ,973)|38 ,699) 4,095; 2, 31,084 
43 331/39 ,022))1, 4,146 31,088 
42 ,997)|38 , 680 4,154 31,127 
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Outside 
New York City , 
1946-August 46 ,496)|11 , 344 1,815)35 ,152)|32 ,329 20,217 


43 ,340)|13 ,660 : 2,269] 29 ,680)|26,778 .96: 20,198 
43 ,371||13,722|| 7, ; 2,309] 29 ,649)|26 , 767 1,960] 20,253 
43 ,223/|13,825]| 7, 2,377|29,398)|26 ,493 .751| 1,882| 20,344 
43 ,387||14,046)| 7, : 2,428}29,341/|26,425|| 55 ; 1,877| 20,414 
43 ,827/|14,435]| 7, : 2,467|29 392 26,430 1,901} 20,539 
43 ,289)|13 ,942)| 2421/29 ,347]|26 ,437 1,882] 20,337 
43 ,225||13,918)| 7, 2,420) 29 , 307||26 418 1,876] 20,389 
43 ,423)/14, ; 3 2,426) 29 , 360)|26 448 1,878] 20,432 
July 23........|43,425 2,426] 29 ,331/|26,421 1,874] 20,441 
July 43,57 2445/29 , 360)|26 , 403 1,876] 20,470 


Aug. 43 ,730)|14,315 
Aug. ee eee -/43,777)/14,392 
Aug. waves -[43,831)/14,452) 

Aug. errs wae a 

Sept. bones 43,9911|14,632] 8 ,096 
Sept. 10......../44,252)|14,761|| 8,201 
Sept. 17........|44,567||14,891|| 8,294 


Sept. 26. ....+0- 44,440 14,937) 8,338 











a4 





2,446 29 ,415)/26 ,453 1,883) 20,508 


2 , 460) 29 ,385)|26 ,42 . 1,892) 20,539 
2 ,471}29 379 26,426) 1,926} 20,538 
2,489 29,389) /26 418 1,906) 20,572 


2 ,487/29 ,359)|26, 391 1,898) 20,591 
2 ,493)29 ,491)|26, 518 ‘ 1,907} 20,615 
2,526) 29 ,676) 26 ,669) 1,980} 20,634 
2,520) 29,503 ps.<ae 3,378) 1,969) 20,637 
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1 Including guaranteed obligations. ‘ 
Back figuress—For description of revision beginning July 3, 1946, see BULLETIN for June 1947, p. 692, and for back figures on the revised 


basis, see BULLETIN for July 1947, pp. 878-883; for old series, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 127-227. 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CITY AND OUTSIDE—Continued 
RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 


{Monthly data are averages of Wednesday figures. In millions of dollars] 





Demand deposits, Time deposits, Interbank 
except interbank except interbank deposits 





De- Indi- 
mand vid- U. s,| Demand Cap- 
de- ed uals, d Gov- |__ ital 
posits Part- ern- ac- 
_ ad- ner- ment counts 
justed! ships, and 
and Postal 
cor- Sav- 
pora- ings 
tions 


Date or month 








Total— 
Leading Cities 
1946—August... ./11,615 45 ,487|45 ,326 


11,455 45 ,428/45 ,235 
11,530 5 45 ,627 
11,681 46,557 
11,792 46 890/46 ,794 
-}11,952 46 ,817/46 ,632 


--|11,627 46 ,626/46 ,443 
-- {11,755 46 ,525}46,351 
-- 11,853 46 ,963/47 ,459 
--}11,808 47 ,187|46 ,899 
-|11,915 47 ,145|46,816 


--/11,921 46 ,809/ 46,219 
--|11,924 46 574/46 879 
--|11,945 46 780/46 ,683 
-|12,020 47 ,105)}46 ,747 


Sept. 3.... 46 ,954/46 ,884 
Sept. 10.... 47 ,350)47 ,514 
Sept.17.... 47 ,498/48 ,174 14,142 
Sept. 24... ./12,236 47 ,303)47 ,266 14,153 


New York City 
1946—August....| 4,056 15 ,564/15 ,944 1,328 


4,001 15,712|16,171 
15,742|16,141 
16,122)16,526 
July J 16,224/16,651 
August.... 15 955/16, 325 


| ST 16,179}16 ,658 
July ane 16,057 
July 16.... 16,228 
July 23....] 4, 16,380) 
July 30....| 4,205 16,279 


Bem... 6.i-. ,132 16 ,067|16,283 
Aug. 13.... ,107 s 15 ,831]16, 306 
Aug. =F 4 15 ,928}16,341 
Aug. 27.... 2 15 ,994]16,368 


Gem. 2.... ‘ 15 ,963/16 ,378 
Sept. 10.... 16 058/16 , 509 
Sept.17.... 16 ,047}16,627 
Sept. 24.... - 16 ,085/16,499 


Out! side 
New York City 
1946—August.... ‘ 29 ,382 


- 


§ $2828 23822 


& 


“<«e 
oe 
~ 
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8 
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323 


g 


526 4,530 


2, 
1947— April 4! 2,271 29 ,064| 2,893 1,211/12,600 
2,254 29 ,486/ 3,000 935)12 ,645 307 
2,254 30,031} 3,054 327/12 ,668 308 
2 ,273)30, 30,143) 2,865 452/12,710 312 
2 ,263|30 ,862/30,307| 2,876 605/12 ,729 316 


2 ,289)30 ,447/29,785| 2,977 463/12 ,706 313 
2 ,272|30, 468/29 912) 2,863 514/12, 706 311 
2 ,370)30 ,735)30,694| 2,795 380/12,711 311 
navel Ba 2 ,233}30 ,807/30,178) 2,835 417/12,714 309 
July yrr : 2 ,198)30 ,866/30, 144) 2,853 487/12,713 313 


Aug. 6... : 2 ,227)30, 742/29 936) 2,896 560)12,724 316 
Aug. 13.... S 2 ,328)}30 , 743/30 ,573) 2,834 593)12,724 314 
Aug. 20.... 2 ,264)}30 ,852/30,342) 2,832 618/12 ,743 314 
Aug. 27.... 7 2 ,233)31,111}30,379) 2,943 651/12,725 319 


Sept. 3.... x 2 ,224)30 991/30, 506) 2,923 710/12 ,740 319 
Sept. 10... J 2 ,362/31 ,292/31,005) 2,837 703|12,765 321 
Sept.17....| 8, 2 468/31 ,451/31,547| 2,789 674)12,773 317 
Sept. 24....] 7, 2,278)31,218)30,767| 2,833 709)12,777 314 
























































1 Demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported as in process of collection. 

? Monthly and weekly totals of debits to demand deposit accounts except interbank and U. S. Government accounts. 

* Bank debit figures for July 3-Dec. 31, 1946, as published on pages 879 and 883 of the BULLETIN for July 1947 have been revised and will 
be furnished upon request. 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
{In millions of dollars} 





Loans Investments 





For purchasing U. S. Government obligations 
or carrying securities } 








Federal Reserve | ci To brokers 
district and date |; and dealers | T° others 








U. S. 
Govt. Other 


ob- ont 
liga- | ‘ties 

















Boston 
Aug. 27.. . 
Sept. 3.. S 
Sept. 10... 1, 
ey 1, 
$, 


Ss 


Sept. 17.. 
Sept. 24 
New York* 
Aug. 27 Q . 14,734 
hy) ear 4 w 14,717) 
SS eer reer . 14,971 
Sept. 17 a 4 15,147 
Sept. 24. ee : | 15,003) 
Philadel phia « | 
Aug. 27 1,713) 
Sept. 
Sept. 


nin in inin 
—— 
cone 





E238 








Richmond 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 


Sept. 24 
Allanta 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 4 
Chicago* 
Aug. 27 





St. Louis 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 








Aug. 27 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Kansa 
Aug. 2 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Dallas 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 2 
San Francisco 
Aug. 27 . | 4, || 1,757 2 J 6,772) 6,023) . ; 4,255 
Sept. a | 4, ; 1, : 6,766)| 6, | : 8| 4,262 
Sept. , | 4, i 1, . 3) 6,834) 6, ai 4,254 
Sept. 1 7 A | ,216)| ‘ , 6,887) 6,127 ; 4,256 
Sept. ; ee ,226)| J x P 5| 6,791) 6, } : ° 4,243 
City of C sicngo® | } 
Aug. 27 5, 480 ,752| aa 34 7 3,728) 2,576 
Sept. ‘ ,730 1,338 40 7 iainy 3,727)| 3,3 x . 209) 2,583 
Sept. ,751 ,357 36 g ‘ 3} 3,769|| 3,387 73) 213) 2,613 
2 
? 


NNR eh >> > > 


772\| 
ae | \ 595 





1,699) 1,508 || ‘ 996 
1,695) 1,504 : 997 
1,686) 1, 1 998 
1,717|| 1,523)| 73 7 999 
1,716) 1,520)| 5 996 





1,299) 1, 828 
1,289 . 827 
1,290} 1,186) 7 826 
1,294) 1, . 830 
1,293) ; 32) 832 


he ke ee ee 

















Sept. 5,600) 1,776) 1,388 26 7 3,824 3,436) 213| 2,607 
613 


























Sept. 2 ‘ sceese] Poeun , 762) 592) 18 | 57 ‘ 5} 3,793)|| 3,408 7 214 





1 Including guaranteed obligations. 
* Separate figures for New York City are shown in the immediately preceding table and for the City of Chicago in this table. The figures 
for the New York and Chicago Districts, as shown in this table, include New York City and Chicago, respectively. 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS—BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS—Continued 
RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 


{In millions of dollars] 





Demand deposits, Time deposits, 
except interbank except interbank 





Indi- Indi- 
vid- vid- U. 8. 
Federal Reserve Fed in i uals, fied uals, Gov- 
district and date i . | part- ern- 
i ner- j | ment 
ships, and 
and Postal 
cor- Sav- 
pora- ings 
tions 














2,397) 2,322 
2,387) 2,368 
2,416) 2,394 
2,433) 2,448 
2,423) 2,403 


17 ,422}17 ,624 2,864 
17 ,398)17 ,644 2,974 
17 ,508}17,791 3,051 
17 ,509)17 ,927 3,175 
17 ,529)17,769 3,074 


2,042 00 327 
2,025 354 
2,047 368 
2,050 63 382 
2,056 364 


2,943 456 


“*-eee* “eee 
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Sept. 24. 
Minnea polis 
Aug. 27 

Sept. 


1 & 
6 5 


291 
309 
318 
283 


297 
274 
301 
327 
305 


292 
292 
314 
332 
309 


528 
531 
544 


289 
305 136 
306 129 
315 118 
321 47 131 


PLE TH 


190 
189 
194 
193 
195 


SES 
- al 
nen 





ES 
Re 





















































1 Demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported as in process of collection. 
? Debits to demand deposit accounts except interbank and U. S. Government accounts. 
*See note on preceding page. 
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COMMERCIAL PAPER AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 
{In millions of dollars] 

































































Dollar acceptances outstanding 
Held by Based on ? 
Commer- 
cial 
Exd of month paper Total Accepting banks Goods stored in or 
out- ont Federal Imports | Exports shipped between 
standing! :. Reserve rd po points in 
standing Banks Others into from 
: United United 
Total Owa Bile =| Eerows States States i 
bills bought | account) United | Foreign 
States | countries 
1946—July ........... 131 205 118 67 51 34 54 146 24 26 9 
née enen 142 207 140 68 72 13 54 152 22 26 7 
September...... 148 200 151 68 82 2 47 150 20 23 7 
October . 202 204 154 71 a - Bvéemdemaal 50 154 18 23 8 
November... ... 227 208 155 73 l/r 54 152 23 26 6 
December... ... 228 227 169 74 De 3 levicsenes 58 162 29 29 7 
1947—-January........ 236 241 183 85 ae.  Setbsawe'ed 58 172 35 27 8 
+ a le ar arabe 243 230 171 76 oe . Diventeane 59 164 35 24 7 
March. 266 228 170 75 ae 8 ivisevases 58 158 36 27 7 
CS See 256 215 154 71 et ~Mesceaahed 61 140 42 25 8 
Sey 250 189 130 67 oe  Bxtiseeased 59 118 45 21 5 
Sea 234 183 132 69 oe ib ssenamen 50 111 46 20 6 
July. 244 187 148 75 ER eR. 39 115 45 21 7 
a 244 206 158 71 Se Bisvecceat 48 133 47 20 6 
* Revised 


1 As reported by dealers; includes some finance company paper sold in open market. 
? Dollar exchange less than $500,000 throughout the period 


Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 127, pp. 465-467; for description, see p. 427. 


CUSTOMERS’ DEBIT BALANCES 


, MONEY BORROWED, AND PRINCIPAL ~ i ihcae ITEMS OF 


FIRMS CARRYING MARGIN ACCOUNT: 
(Member firms of New York Stock Exchange. Ledger balances in millions of dollars] 


STOCK EXCHANGE 











































Debit balances Credit balances 
Customers’ : 
Debit Debit credit balances! Other credit balances 
End of month | Customers’) balances in | balances in | Cash on 
debit partners’ rm hand Money 
balances | investment | investment | and in borrowed? In partners’}| In firm In capital 
(net)! and trading | and trading banks Free Other investment | investment poten 
accounts accounts (net) and trading | and trading (net) 
accounts accounts 
1937—June....... 1,489 55 161 214 1,217 266 92 25 13 397 
Yecember.. . 985 34 108 232 688 278 85 26 10 355 
1938—June.... 774 27 88 215 495 258 89 22 11 298 
Jecember 991 32 106 190 754 247 60 22 5 305 
1939—June.... 834 25 73 178 570 230 70 21 6 280 
December 906 16 78 207 637 266 69 23 7 277 
1940—June... 653 12 58 223 376 267 62 22 5 269 
em 677 12 99 204 427 281 54 22 5 247 
1941—June.. 616 il 89 186 395 255 65 17 7 222 
December 600 8 86 211 368 289 63 17 5 213 
1942—June. . 496 9 86 180 309 240 56 16 4 189 
December 543 7 154 160 378 270 54 15 4 182 
1943—June....... 761 9 190 167 529 334 66 15 7 212 
December. . . 788 il 188 181 557 354 65 14 5 198 
1944—June....... 887 5 253 196 619 424 95 15 11 216 
7 260 209 726 472 96 18 8 227 
1 333 220 853 549 121 14 13 264 
2 413 313 795 654 112 29 13 299 
pe 7 498 
1946—September. . A Ee Te Sa cee yee Sore.. - SE, Bid esbseakcbeweees bares abvcdss odceecksetndvenee 
October... .. . “Sass See tree $253 ff a Sear Werrrer rT Tr 
November. . I) Se Oe ee aap ee 3238 Ye Se OR ae Serre ey 
December. . . 537 217 
1947—-January.... eg, SES SR” ne Se ae $210 lg SASS SS Pe Serer: ort st 
me da Gn EA. ea a OS ee 3217 ea Sekt eee eer ore 
March.. .. al ERASE: See 7 ee $216 RR SAE a See ee ry 
pe . 2 Sr Sees eae 3205 ee re ee eer rr. tte 
Ts «ahees i, SE: CS fav poe 3201 I eS eo eer rrns eT ora a a 
ae §52 6 333 395 222 650 162 24 9 271 
ss oye ad 2 Sa, ea ee ee 3251 AEE Seer ee Serrerevrrs scree 
ieee 3550 00 ¢eens hair Es Webco 60-6ie>eabeen? 3241 3656 AS Pees Serie 1 













































firms’ own partners. 


1 Excluding balances with reporting firms (1) of member firms of New York Stock Exchange and other national securities exchanges and (2) of 


2 Includes money borrowed from banks and also from other lenders (not including member firms of national securities exchanges). 


3 As reported to the New York Stock Exchange. 


secured by U. S. Government securities was (in millions of dollars): June, 62; July, 68; August, 77. 


Norte.—For explanation of these figures see 


“Statistics on Margin Accounts” 


in BULLETIN for September 1936. 


According to these reports, the part of total customers’ debit balances represented by balances 


The article describes the 


method by which the figures are derived and reported, distinguishes the table from a ‘statement of financial condition,"’ and explains that the last 
column is not to be taken as representing the actual net capital of the reporting firms. 


Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 143, pp. 501-502, for monthly figures prior to 1942, and Table 144, p. 503, for data 


in detail at semiannual dates prior to 1942. 
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COMMERCIAL LOAN RATES 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


[Per cent per annum] 


AVERAGES OF RATES CHARGED CUSTOMERS BY BANKS 



































OPEN-MARKET MONEY RATES IN NEW YORK CITY 
[Per cent per annum] 
U. S. Government 
security yields 
Prime | Stock 
Prime doer ex- 
Year, p # ers’ —- 9- to 12- 
month, or accept-} 1 month 3 5 
week Paper. | ances, | “02” 3- | certifi- | 3-t°5- 
A006] “50. | fS_ | month | ‘cates | 28 
days' | “Sig: | bills® | of in- ¥ 
debted- 
ness 1937 average!....... 
1938 average’....... 
1939 average........ 
1944 average..... 73 .44 1.00 .375 .79 1.33 1940 average........ 
1945 average..... .75 44 1.00 .375 81 1.18 1941 average........ 
1946 average..... .81 .61 1.16 .375 .82 1.16 1942 average........ 
1943 average........ 
1946—September.} .81 .81 1.38 .375 .85 1.27 1944 average........ 
October. . . .88 .81 1.38 .375 .83 1.29 1945 average........ 
November. .94 .81 1.38 .376 .84 1.28 1946 average........ 
December..| 1.00 81 1.38 .375 .85 1.30 
1943—-September 
1947—January...| 1.00 81 1.38 .376 .84 1.26 December 
February. .| 1.00 81 1.38 .376 .85 1.26 
arch..... 1.00 81 1.38 .376 .82 1.24 1944—March....... 
April...... 1.00 81 1.38 .376 .83 1.24 — ere 
Se 1.00 81 1.38 .376 .85 1.27 ember. . 
June...... 1.00 81 1.38 .376 .85 1.29 December. . 
ss o> «i 1.00 81 1.38 . 703 .85 1.33 
August. ...} 1.00 .88 1.38 .748 .85 1.31 1945—March....... 
September .| 1.06 94 1.38 . 804 .87 1.28 i sce 600 
ember. . 
Week ending: ber... 
Aug. 30... 1 15/16 |1%-1%4| .766 .85 1.27 
Sept. 6... 1 15/16 |1%-1%| .789 .85 1.27 1946—March....... 
Sept. 13... 1 15/16 }1 18 .802 .87 1.28 OU re 
Sept. 20... 1 45/16 Hh .808 .87 1.28 September 
Sept. 27...| 1-14 | 15/16 |14%-14| .817 .87 1.28 
1947—March....... 
1 Monthly figures are averages of weekly prevailing rates. poe eee 
2 The average rate on 90-day stock exchange time loans was 1.50 September... . 
per cent beginning Aug. 2, 1946. Prior to that date it was 1.25 per cent. 
3 Rate on new issues offered within period. 
4 Revised beginning Dec. 15, 1945; see pp. 1251-1253 of this BULLETIN. 
Back figures.—See Banking and Monetery Statistics, Tables 120-121, 
pp. 448-459, and the BULLETIN for May 1945, pp. 483-490. 











N North, 
Total bid ~y- 
York ern and 
19 cities City Eastern 
cities 
2.59 1.73 2.88 
2.53 1.69 2.75 
2.78 2.07 2.87 
:-= 2.04 2.56 
ies 1.97 2.55 
2.61 2.07 2.58 
2.72 2.30 2.80 
2.59 2.11 2.68 
2.39 1.99 2.51 
2.34 1.82 2.43 
2.48 2.05 2.71 
2.65 2.10 2.76 
2.63 2.10 2.75 
2.63 2.23 2.55 
2.69 2.18 2.82 
2.39 1.93 2.61 
2.53 1.99 2.73 
2.50 2.20 2.55 
2.45 2.05 2.53 
2.09 1.71 2.23 
2.31 1.75 2.34 
2.41 1.84 2.51 
2.32 1.83 2.43 
2.33 1.85 2.43 
2.31 1.82 2.37 
2.38 1.83 2.44 
2.21 1.77 2.25 
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BOND YIELDS * 


(Per cent per annum] 


1 Prior to March 1939 figures were reported monthly on a basis not 
strictly comparable with the current quarterly series. 
figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 124-125, 

pp. 463-464; for description, see pp. 426-427. 



































U. S. Government Corporate (Moody’s)® 
(taxable) 
Manie- Corpo- " 2 
rate y ratings y groups 
Year, month, or week gees 15 high, high mas 
years e ie)* oO! 

— and a ae A Baa | Indus- | Rail- | Public 
over trial road utility 

Number of issues......... 1-5 1-8 15 5 120 30 30 30 30 40 40 40 
1944 average............. 1.94 2.48 1.86 2.60 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.61 2.80 3.39 2.97 
1945 average.............- 1.60 2.37 1.67 2.54 2.87 2.62 2.71 2.87 3.29 2.68 3.06 2.89 
1946 average............. 1.45 2.19 1.64 2.44 2.74 2.53 2.62 2.75 3.05 2.60 2.91 2.71 
1946—-September......... 1.57 2.28 1.75 2.50 2.79 2.58 2.68 2.80 3.10 2.64 2.98 2.75 
Gs cecnccveees 1.58 2.26 1.84 2.51 2.82 2.60 2.70 2.84 3.15 2.65 3.05 2.76 
November......... 1.60 2.25 1.80 2.51 2.82 2.59 2.69 2.84 3.17 2.66 3.05 2.77 
December. ........ 1.60 2.24 1.97 2.55 2.83 2.61 2.69 2.83 3.17 2.66 3.04 2.77 
1947—-January........... 1.56 2.21 1.92 2.48 2.79 2.57 2.65 2.79 3.13 2.63 3.00 2.73 
eee 1.54 2.21 1.99 2.48 2.78 2.55 2.64 2.79 3.12 2.61 3.00 2.72 
DE ce cvesbaees 1.52 2.19 2.02 2.49 2.79 2.55 2.64 2.80 3.15 2.61 3.02 2.73 
Pnhiesseéeeees 1.53 2.19 1.98 2.49 2.78 2.53 2.63 2.81 3.16 2.60 3.03 2.71 

+ SOR 1.53 2.19 1.95 2.49 2.79 2.53 2.63 2.82 3.17 2.60 3.05 2.71 

Tt ¢¢cchh eee ed 1.56 2.22 1.92 2.50 2.81 2.55 2.64 2.83 3.21 2.60 3.10 2.72 
SS ee 1.57 2.25 1.91 2.51 2.80 2.55 2 64 2.82 3.18 2.62 3.06 2.72 
0 ES a 1.54 2.24 1.93 2.51 2.80 2.56 2.64 2.81 3.17 2.63 3.03 2.72 
September......... 1.53 2.24 1.92 2.57 2.85 2.61 2.69 2.86 3.23 2.67 3.09 2.78 

Week ending: 

= aaa 1.51 2.23 1.92 2.52 2.80 2.56 2.65 2.81 3.18 2.63 3.05 2.73 

OE eee 1.52 2.23 1.92 2.53 2.80 2.57 2.65 2.81 3.18 2.63 3.04 2.73 

SS a eee 1.53 2.24 1.92 2.55 2.82 2.58 2.67 2.83 3.20 2.65 3.06 2.75 
ee 1.53 2.23 1.92 2.58 2.85 2.62 2.69 2.86 3.24 2.68 3.10 2.78 
in «60 40080 1.54 2.24 1.92 2.60 2.89 2.64 2.73 2.89 3.28 2.71 3.14 2.81 


























1 Monthly and weekly data are averages of daily figures, except for municipal bonds, which are based on Wednesday figures. 
2 Revised beginning June 17, 1946; see pp. 1251-1253 of this BULLETIN. 


3 Standard and Poor 


"s Corporation. 


*U. S. Treasury 
Because of limited number of suitable issues, the industrial Aaa, Aa, and A groups have 


5 Moody's Investors Service, week ending Friday. . 
been reduced from 10 to 5, 8, and 8 issues, respectively, and the railroad Aaa, Aa, and A groups from 10 to 6, 6, and 9 issues, respectively. 


Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 128-129, pp. 468-474, and the BULLETIN for May 1945, pp. 483-490. 
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SECURITY MARKETS * 














Bond prices Stock prices* 
Cussamee * Common (index, 1935-39=100) | Volume 
Year. month, or week | U. S. | Munic- — 


Medium- and lower-grade 





















grade)® 
grade | otal || Indus-| Rail- | Public | faulted 
trial road | utility 















$ 
3 
3 












b ebeosees if " .7 y z 3 .2 

eho enene .6 | 122.1 | 117.9 |) 122.2 | 115.1 3 4 

-ehaveese .1 | 123.4 | 118.5 || 123.6 | 117.0 9 7 

pa oat .8 | 122.8 | 117.4 || 123.3 | 114.3 S 65.4 

ebehess .O | 121.8 | 115.8 |) 122.2 | 112.3 9 62.7 

Leese .8 | 121.6 | 115.9 || 122.5 | 112.7 .6 63.6 

babeen .4 | 121.5 | 115.9 || 123.0 | 112.9 9 67.7 
.4 | 122.6 | 116.3 || 123.5 | 114.3 a 68.3 998 
-1 | 122.7 | 116.8 || 123.7 | 114.3 4 69.3 . 1,176 
ntl ine te .5 | 122.4 | 116.6 || 123.7 | 113.6 5 66.0 | 188.1 124 128 110 107 841 
bachbebees .2 | 122.8 | 116.5 |} 123.5 | 113.2 x 64.0 | 186.5 119 123 102 105 912 
pesBeeeseon .9 | 122.9 | 115.0 || 123.2 | 109.2 5 61.9 | 186.2 115 119 95 102 912 
obbabeeel .4 | 122.8 | 114.3 122.6 | 107.3 .0 63.4 | 186.2 119 124 98 101 833 
Fe Tae .7 | 122.5 | 115.7 || 122.8 | 110.5 8 69.6 | 188.4 126 132 108 102 1,158 
.3 | 122.3 | 116.1 123.9 | 110.4 9 69.6 | 188.7 125 130 105 101 674 
aoa -4 | 121.5 | 115.1 |} 121.9 | 109.3 5 68.6 | 188.3 123 128 104 102 763 

Week ending: 

Pn mds sec ex 104.07) 134.4 | 122.2 | 116.0 || 123.8 | 110.1 | 114.2 68.7 | 188.7 123 129 104 101 612 
nn Meghels«s 104.04) 134.4 | 122.2 | 115.5 122.3 | 110.0 ; 114.2 68.9 | 188.7 124 130 105 103 723 
See, 69... --| 103.96) 134.4 | 121.8 | 115.2 || 121.9 | 109.6 | 114.0 68.4 | 188.7 122 127 103 102 744 
Sept. 20........] 103.98) 134.4 | 121.4 | 115.1 |} 122.1 | 109.3 | 114.1 68.5 | 188.2 124 130 104 102 836 
8 EG 103.88) 134.4 | 121.2 | 114.8 || 121.7 | 108.9 | 114.0 68.5 | 187.7 122 127 102 102 706 















































! Monthly and weekly data are averages of daily figures, except for municipal bonds and for stocks, which are based on Wednesday figures. 
? Average of taxable bonds due or callable in 15 years and over. 

* Prices derived from average yields, as computed by Standard and Poor's Corporation, on basis of a 4 per cent 20-vear bond. 

* Prices derived from averages of median yields, as computed by Standard and Poor's C ~ - § Standard and Poor's Corporation. 
* Prices derived from averages of median yields on noncallable high-grade stocks on basis of 7 annual dividend. 

* Average daily volume of trading in stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Back figures.—See Coating and Monetary Statistics, Tables 130, 133, 134, and 136, pp. 475, 479, 482, and 486, respectively, and the BULLETIN 
for May 1945, pp. 483-490 










NEW SECURITY ISSUES 
{In millions of dollars] 











For refunding 










For new capital 










Domestic 





Domestic 
















State Corporate 
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1947—January 63 11 22 
7 r4i : 24 
So h CU lCU Oe OP ee 3 
veens 1 
-eeee| 1,033) 744) 744) 212] 15] S17) 434] 83 1}...... 2 
.. +++] 91,033), *863)) 619), 124] 12] 483) 309 | 174]|...... 11 
vewaa 3 
















































' Includes publicly offered issues of Federal credit agencies, but excludes direct obligations of U. S. Treasury. 
* Includes issues of noncontiguous U. S. Territories and Possessions. 
* Includes 244 million dollars of issues of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which are not shown separately. 
- Source. —For domestic issues, Commercial and Financial Chronicle; for foreign issues, U. S. Department of Commerce. Monthly Sees 
subject to revision 
Back figures. Gee Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 137, p. 487. 
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NEW CORPORATE SECURITY ISSUES? 


{In millions of dollars] 


PROPOSED USES OF PROCEEDS, ALL ISSUERS 

































































Proposed uses of net proceeds 
Vear or month — a New money Retirement of securities 
proceeds? mer an Other 
' Total || Plant and | Working | 7.4; || Bondsand| Preferred | other debt | PUFPOSE® 
equipment] capital notes stock 
0 Pe ere ee 397 384 57 32 26 231 See. Risediesesds 84 11 
Oe er™ 2,332 2,266 208 111 96 1,865 1,794 71 170 23 
errr 4,572 4,431 858 380 478 , 368 3,143 226 154 49 
Se rE 2,310 2,239 991 574 417 1,100 911 190 111 36 
ale See Ea 2,155 2,110 681 504 177 1,206 1,119 87 215 7 
aidan > 5a cb ads’ 164 2,115 325 170 155 1,695 1,637 59 69 26 
Ss 6 halt vane 2,677 2,615 569 424 145 1,854 1,726 128 174 19 
aa 2,667 2,623 868 661 207 1,583 1,483 100 144 28 
SE & es 2nd bee abet 1,062 1,043 474 287 187 396 366 30 138 35 
RP eer 1,170 1,147 308 141 167 739 667 72 73 27 
ee Se 3,202 3,142 657 252 405 2,389 2,038 351 49 47 
RE en 6,011 5,902 1,080 638 442 4,555 4,117 438 134 133 
COR. sk dbwsvan ds. Cenne . 6,358 3,003 2,012 991 2,728 2,258 469 408 219 
1946—August........ 527 518 344 126 219 115 94 21 50 10 
September. .... 267 261 138 101 37 38 60 18 6 
tober....... 383 377 202 160 43 48 36 12 122 «5 
November. .... 629 617 Sil 329 183 81 74 6 6 19 
December..... . 818 807 623 557 66 114 97 17 59 12 
1947—-January....... 322 316 183 138 45 120 81 38 il 2 
February...... 265 260 205 105 101 34 18 16 15 5 
I niet a tbe « 450 442 285 153 132 121 110 11 31 5 
p RE aa 449 441 254 101 153 85 80 5 98 3 
Mc Uhicersus 446 437 180 109 71 232 198 34 19 7 
= ce eee 738 727 498 426 72 207 164 43 15 6 
. Se 601 588 435 370 64 112 103 i) 17 24 
pO 248 245 118 99 19 104 102 3 16 6 
PROPOSED USES OF PROCEEDS, BY MAJOR GROUPS OF ISSUERS 
[In millions of dollars] 
Railroad Public utility Industrial Other 
Year or month | Total Retire-| All | Total Retire-| All | Total Retire-| All | Total Retire-| All 
net New | ment of| other} net New | ment of| other | net New | ment of] other| net New | ment of] other 
pro- ||money| securi- | pur- | pro- ||money| securi- | pur- | pro- ||money| securi- | pur- | pro- ||money pur- 
ceeds ties ceeds ties | posest| ceeds ties ceeds ties | poses‘ 
Pe rar 2 172 21 120 31 pe il 77 42 62 25 34 2 DEE, ee 19 
ES cid ocak adele 120 57 54 10 | 1,25 30 | 1,190 30 774 74 550 150 122 72 4 
Dihees sukee oats 774 139 558 77 | 1,987 63 | 1,897 27 | 1,280) 439 761 80 390 218 152 20 
, Se ee 338 228 110 1 751 89 611 50 | 1,079|| 616 373 90 71 57 7 7 
Pi 6 cover ovacan 54 24 wr Eaedes 1,208 180 943 86 831 469 226 136 16 8 7 1 
a SEs 182 85 OP By coke 1,246 43 | 1,157 47 584 188 353 43 102 ) 88 5 
Pre eee 319 115 186 18 | 1,1 245 922 13 961 167 738 56 155 42 9 104 
Gist véedicvge 361 253 Se 1,3 317 993 30 828); 244 463 121 94 55 18 21 
Soe ee 47 32  ) a 464 145 292 27 §27|| 293 89 146 4 — Se OP re 
| EES are 160 46 > Aer 469 22 423 25 497|| 228 199 71 21 13 4d 4 
Gi ccecteseoeke 602 102 IES oaiee's , 40 | 1,343 17} 1 = 454 504 76 107 61 42 3 
Ges cscandsvwes 1,436 See eS 2,291 69 | 2,159 63 | 1, 811 | 1,010 148 206 85 65 56 
ee eer 693 129 560 3 | 2,052 761 1,207 83 | 3,355)|2,000 451 258 113 56 89 
1946—August..... 3 eS a 41 6 33 2 422|| 326 80 16 53 9 1 42 
September. . 19 16 i) =e 111 13 86 12 130) 108 9 13 1 of ARP eee 
October.... 40 21 3 Eee 124 108 Fer 210 71 12 127 3 3 BRS eee 
November. . 18 Yee Eee 61 18 33 10 530|)| 470 48 12 8 7 or 3 
December. . 47 35 10 2 483); 411 oe tvesewke 226); 145 17 64 52 32 15 4 
1947—January.... 33 28 © Sees 43 14 26 3 229); 136 84 9 il 5 5 1 
February... 8 7 rn 67 47 18 2 119 94 8& 16 66 58 6 2 
March..... 12 9 1 2 332|| 223 107 2 52 5 33 9 1 3 ee 
| er 17 i. ee ewes 93 30 61 2 328); 204 24 99 3 | a ae 
ay.. 37 15 ay 225 31 179 16 165 129 26 10 10 5 en eite > 
june ee 28 FS eee 536} 353 181 2 141 96 26 19 21 | a Sa 
ar by a des 28 . 2 expres 6 307|| 234 68 4 239 175 43 21 14 3 1 10 
August 23 ) ree ene 14 28 95 16 79 65 9 6 2 2 O-Ribse«s 
























































1 Estimates of new issues sold for cash in the United States. 
2 Gross proceeds are derived by multiplying principal amounts or number of units by offering price. 


+ Estimated net proceeds are equal to estimated gross 
* Includes repayment of other debt and other purposes. : 
Source.—Securities and Exchange Commission; for compilation of back figures, see Banking and Monetary Statistics (Table 138, p. 491), a 


expenses. 


publication of the Board of Governors. 
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QUARTERLY EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS OF LARGE CORPORATIONS 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 


{In millions of dollars] 





Net profits,’ by industrial groups Ty a6 





Manufacturing and mining Dividends 





Year or quarter Ou - 
er on- 
trans- | ferrous| Other Reese, 
porta- | metals} dura- o — 
tion —_ Lew — P 
equip- | prod- g s 
ment | ucts tobacco 





Number of companies 





















































PUBLIC UTILITY CORPORATIONS 


{In millions of dollars] 





Railroad § Electric power * Telephone? 





Year or quarter Income Income Income 
Op - “y before Net Cus ~ before Net Ce = “~g ~ | before Net 
: ‘ , : ? . : . : 
revenue | income | income sania — income revenue = income 





199 
127 
—25 


39 14 299 
—57 —45 221 
161 128 207 
130 191 226 


163 86 , 289 
185 117 247 166 









































1“*Net profits’’ and ‘‘net income” refer to income after all charges and taxes and before dividends. 

2 Includes 29 companies engaged in wholesale and retail trade (largely department stores), 13 in the amusement industry, 21 in shipping and 
transportation other than railroads (largely airlines), and 11 companies furnishing scattered types of service. 

3 Net profits figures for the year 1946 include, and those for the fourth quarter exclude, certain large extraordinary year-end profits in the 
following amounts (in millions of dollars): 629 company series—total, 67; machinery, 49; other durable goods, 18; 152 company series—total, 49. 

4 Partly estimated. 5 Class I line-haul railroads, covering about 95 per cent of all railroad operations. 

6 Class A and B electric utilities, covering about 95 per cent of all electric power operations. Figures include affiliated nonelectric operations. 

’ Thirty large companies, covering about 85 per cent of all telephone operations. Series excludes American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the greater part of whose income consists of dividends received on stock holdings in the 30 companies. 

8 After all charges and taxes except Federal income and excess profits taxes. 

Sources.—Interstate Commerce Commission for railroads; Federal Power Commission for electric utilities (quarterly figures on operating 
revenue and on income before income tax are partly estimated) ; Federal Communications Commission for telephone companies (except dividends) ; 
published reports for industrial companies and for telephone dividends. Figures for the current and preceding year subject to revision. For 
description of data and back figures, see pp. 214-217 of the BULLETIN for March 1942 and also p. 1126 of the BULLETIN for November 1942 (tele- 
phone companies) and p. 908 of the BULLETIN for September 1944 (electric utilities). 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEBT—VOLUME AND KIND OF SECURITIES 
{On basis of daily statements of United States Treasury. 





In millions of dollars] 





Total 
gross 
direct 
debt 


End of month 

















1946—June 269 ,422 
1946—Oct...... 263 ,532 
Nov.....| 262,277 
Dec... ..| 259,149) 
1947—Jan...... 259,776 
Ss £0: 261,418) 
Mar.....| 259,124 
pa 257,701 
May....| 258,343 
June. ...| 258,286) 
jJuly..... 259 448 
Aug.....| 260,097 
Sept......} 259,145 





































































— Marketable public issues # Nonmarketable public issues 

ota 

: Non- aran- 

interest - 

irect reasury| cates 01 reasury| Treasury *~* | tax an bear terest- 
debt || Total® |!" ‘bits | indebt- | notes | bonds | 7t@!* | savings | ayj debt | bearing 

OPE Evevnsees 6,383 | 26,555) 3,166 || 2,905 ]........ 5, 
FF ] 6,178 27,960) 3,444 GME Benes cese ,370 566 5,901 
Fs era 30,215; 4,555 MgMEe fovecdses 6,120 574 6,360 
BME b> dnc <s'e 5,997 33,367; 8,907 6,140 2,471 6,982 487 6,317 
2,508 3,096 6,689 38,085} 13,510 || 10,188 3,015 7,885 454 4,548 
6,627 | 10,534 9,863 49,268} 21,788 || 15,050 6,384 9,032 86 4,283 
11,864 | 16,561 9,168 57,520) 29,200 || 21,256 7,495 | 10,871 1,316 4,092 
13,072 | 22,843 | 11,175 67 ,944| 36,574 || 27,363 8,586 | 12,703 1,370 4,225 
14,734 | 28,822 | 17,405 79,244] 44,855 || 34,606 9,557 | 14,287 1,460 1,516 
16,428 ,40 23 ,039 91,585} 59,917 || 40,361 9,843 | 16,326 1,739 1,470 
17,041 | 34,136 | 23,497 | 106,448) 56,226 || 45,586 | 10,136 | 18,812 2,326 409 
17,037 | 38,155 | 22,967 120/423 56,915 || 48,183 8,235 0, 2,421 553 

268,111 17,039 | 34, 18,261 | 119,323) 56,173 || 49,035 6,711 | 22,332 1,311 467 

262,415 16,987 | 32,478 | 13,351 | 119,323) 56,081 || 49,624 6, 24,015 1,117 378 

260 ,925 : 30,475 | 13,351 | 119,323) 56,343 || 49,709 5,978 | 24,254 1,352 362 

257 ,649) 17,033 | 29,987 | 10,090 | 119,323) 56,451 49,776 5,725 | 24,585 1,500 331 

258 ,378 17,074 | 29,791 10 ,090 Hig 57,157 ,343 5,590 | 24,777 1,399 262 

258,113) 32S ° 3 

255 ,800) 17,038 | 27,792 8,142 | 119,323) 58,156 || 50,945 5,443 | 25,183 3,324 *175 

254,427 16,610 | 26,294 8,142 | 119,323) 58,612 $1,117 5,477 +2 3,275 171 

254,975 8,142 | 119,323) 58, 51,240 3, 171 

255,113 

256,321 

257,110) “ ° K ° 

256,107 15,725 | 24, "894 7,840 | 119,323) 58,640 || 51, "759 5,531 | 29, "521 2, 926 70 








r Revised. 


1 Including amounts held by Government agencies and trust funds, which aggregated 4,458 million on Aug. 31, 1947. 

2 Total marketable public issues includes Postal Savings = prewar bonds, and total nonmarketable public issues includes adjusted service, 
depositary, and Armed Forces Leave bonds not shown separatel 
Back figures.— See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 146-148, pp. 509-512. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MARKETABLE PUBLIC 
SECURITIES OUTSTANDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1947 














[On basis of daily statements of United States Treasury. In millions 
of dollars] 
Issue and coupon rate |Amount!| Issue and coupon rate |Amount 
Treasury ie ‘Treasury bonds—Cont. 
Ge, Se cicacowed 1,303 || Dec. 15, 1949-52 38 491 
Oct. 9, +4 exeedvous’ 1,300 || Dec. 15, 1949-532. .2 1,786 
Cee, Gy th ovccsees 1,102 || Mar. 15, 1950-52..... 2 1,963 
SS oO er 1,101 Sept. 15, 1950-52 ?..2% 1,186 
EY ae 1,102 || Sept. 15, 1950-52..... 2 4,939 
Se eer 1,103 |} Dec. 15, 1950...... 14 2,635 
Nov. 13, June 15, 1951-542..2% 1,627 
Nov. 20, Sept. 15, 1951-53..... 2 7,986 
Nov. 28. Sept. 15, 1951-55 2....3 755 
Dec. 4, . Dec. 15, 1951-53 ?..2% 1,118 
ee ow eee 1,303 Dec. 15, 1951-55..... 2 510 
SS & eee 1,302 Mar. 15, 1952-54...2% 1,024 
se § eae 1,102 || June 15, 1952-54..... 2 5.825 
dere ts oars 24) fa 
ec. -54..... é 
Cort. of indebtedness June 15, 1953-552... .2 725 
a 1947 June 15, 1954-56 *..2\% 681 
an ar. 15, 1955-60 ?. 39 2,611 
ec Mar. 15, 1956-58...2 1,449 
e Sept. 15, 1956-59 ?. 2% 982 
+ a Sept. 15, 1956-59... .2 3,823 
ar — 15, 1958-63 ?. 3% 919 
al 4 June 15, 1059-62 ¢..2 $.284 
. 15, 1959-624. .2 ° 
July 1, 1948 Ser. “F" % | 2,742 || Dec. 15; 1960-65 ?. 28 1.485 
July 1 1948 Ser.“G" % | 1,127 || June 15, 1962-67 ¢. .2 2,118 
July 1, 1948Ser.“H” % | 2,209 || Dec. 15, 1963-68 4/2 2,831 
i. 1964-69 ¢. 2 ee 
Treasu ec. 1 1964-69 ¢. .2 ° 
Sept 15 1048... .136 | 3.748 || Mar. 15. 1965-704. .234 | $1197 
Oct. 1. 1948 1 | 4.002 || Mar. 15, 1966-71 #:.2 3,481 
of eevee a) Cie 4 — 15, 1967-724. .2 7,967 
pt. 15, 1967-72...2! 2,716 
Treasury Bonds ~~ 15, 1967-724. .2 11,689 
Oct. 15, 1947-52 2.4% | 3759 
Dec. 15, 19472....... 2 701 ||Postal Savings 
Mar. 15, ioae-50 EP 2) 1,115 bonds........... 2% 115 
Mar. 15, + fag 2.2% | 1,223 ||Panama Canal Loan .3 50 
une 15, 1948...... 1 3,062 
pt. 15, 19482..... 2 451 Total direct issues... .|167 ,946 
Dec. 15, 1948-502... .2 571 | 
June 15, 1949-51..... 2 | 1,014 |\Guaranteed securities 
Sept. 15, 1949-51..... 2 | 1,292 || Federal Housing Admin. 
Dec. 15, 1949-51..... 2 | 2,098 eee eee 34 























1Sold on discount basis. 
p. 1279. 


Octoser 1947 


4 Restricted. 


See table on Open-Market Money Rates, 
? Partially tax exempt. 
5 Called for redemption on Oct. 15, 1947. 





UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 


{In millions of dollars] 






































Amount | Funds received from sales during } neo 
out- period = 
Month standing maturities 
at end of 
month All Series | Series | Series All 
series E F G series 
Fiscal year 
ending: 
June—1940. A 8g | OT ere eee 114 
1941. 4,314 | 1,492 203 67 395 148 
1942. .| 10,188 | 5,994 || 3,526 435 | 2,032 207 
1943. .| 21,256 {11,789 || 8,271 758 | 2,759 848 
1944. .| 34,606 |15,498 |/11,820 802 | 2.876 2,371 
1945..| 45,586 [14,891 |/11,553 679 | 2,658 4, 
1946. .| 49,035 | 9,612 || 6,739 407 | 2,465 6,717 
1947..| 51,367 | 7,208 || 4,287 360 | 2,561 5,545 
1946—Sept....| 49,545 494 309 20 165 482 
Oct... .| 49,624 519 327 24 169 489 
Nov....| 49,709 453 294 20 139 418 
Dec... .| 49,776 576 370 29 178 504 
1947—Jan....| 50,343 952 535 53 364 483 
Feb... 50,717 712 394 41 278 398 
Mar.. 50,945 616 372 35 209 449 
Apr.. 51,117 572 349 33 191 455 
May...| 51,240 488 305 25 158 421 
June...| 51,367 482 301 24 157 433 
July...}| 51,552 559 339 27 193 457 
Aug....| 51,664 460 294 21 144 404 
Sept....| 51,759 466 304 21 142 431 
Maturities and amounts outstanding September 30, 1947 
Year of All Series Series Series Series 
maturity series c-D E F G 
_. as 168 a Ae 
, er 509 2 ae Se ee oe ete 
| Ses 815 RE SOT a. Sa eee 
cee e owe 984 SSP ee ry et ele 
RS 1,571 435 BG . ewwes> tactekeeunss ° 
ES ee OS: gt Sa - een 
A | ee 7 206 1,128 
Dbesesdwos DE Eeswscese ‘ 541 2,175 
Pe kecewes« S88 See 5,972 594 2,267 
errs Fs | Saree 3,215 674 2,604 
_ eae FS Ss areerre 2,580 539 2,363 
Se See Micwne bes cole s caenese 313 2,566 
bike ta et ; a ae 256 1, 
















































Se eee ae 












enpontnene 
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OWNERSHIP OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 
{Estimates of the Treasury Department. Par value, in millions of dollars] 



























































I Held by banks Held by nonbank investors 

Total . U. S. Govern- 

. Other State A 
> interest- ment agencies 
End of month bearing Com- | Federal Indi — Mutual oan = and trust funds 

securities Total mercial | Reserve} Total hie 1 savings d ° 
banks! | Banks =) oS ks = _ ep 

panies associa- ern- Special Public 
tions | ments | “j.ues lose 
1940—June........... 47,874 18,566 || 16,100 2,466 29,308 9,700 6,500 3,100 2,500 400 4,775 | 2,305 
1941—June........... 54,747 21,884 19,700 2,184 32 ,863 10,900 7,100 3,400 2,400 600 6,120 | 2,375 
December....... 63,768 23,654 21,400 2,254 40,114 13,600 8,200 3,700 4,400 700 6,982 | 2,558 
co 76,517 28,645 || 26,000 2,645 47 ,872 17,900 9,200 3,900 5,400 900 7,885 | 2,737 
December........ 111,591 47,289 || 41,100 6,189 64,302 || 23,700 | 11,300 4,500 | 11,600 | 1,000 9,032 | 3,218 
1943—Junme........... 139,472 59,402 || 52,200 7,202 80,070 || 30,300 | 13,100 5,300 | 15,500 | 1,500 | 10,871 | 3,451 
December... .... 168 ,732 71,443 59,900 | 11,543 97,289 || 37,100 | 15,100 6,100 | 20,000 | 2,100 | 12,703 | 4,242 
SR cca cdeste 201,059 83,301 68,400 | 14,901 117,758 || 45,100 | 17,300 7,300 | 25,800 | 3,200 | 14,287 | 4,810 
ber 230 , 361 96,546 || 77,700 | 18,846 | 133,815 || 52,200 | 19,600 8,300 | 27,600 | 4,300 | 16,326 | 5,348 
1945—June............ 256,766 || 105,992 || 84,200 | 21,792 | 150,774 || 58,500 | 22,700 9,600 | 29,800 | 5,300 | 18,812 | 6,128 

December... .....| 276,246 115,062 || 90,800 | 24,262 | 161,184 || 63,500 | 24,400 | 10,700 | 29,100 | 6,500 f 7, 
1946—June...........: 268 .578 108,183 || 84,400 | 23,783 | 160,395 || 62,900 | 25,300 | 11,500 | 25,200 | 6,500 | 22,332 | 6.798 
December........ 257,980 97,850 || 74,500 | 23,350 | 160,130 || 63,500 | 25,300 | 11,800 | 22,400 | 6,200 | 24,585 | 6,338 
1947—January......... 258 ,640 97,841 || 73,900 | 23,941 | 160,779 || 64,200 | 25,400 | 11,900 | 22,000 | 6,200 | 24,777 | 6,389 
February........ 258 ,294 96.817 || 72,700 | 24,117 | 161,477 || 64,700 | 25,400 | 12,000 | 21,900 | 6,200 | 24,938 | 6,374 
March..........| 255,976 94,093 71,500 | 22,593 | 161,883 || 65,200 | 25,100 | 12,000 | 21,700 | 6,300 | 25,183 | 6,388 
(tele 254,598 93,557 71,700 | 21,857 | 161,041 65,400 | 25,100 | 12,000 | 20,500 | 6,300 | 25,280 | 6,314 

a - 255,146 92,888 || 70,800 | 22,088 | 162,258 || 65,600 | 25,200 | 12,000 | 21,000 | 6,300 | 26,186 | 5S, 
pO EO 255,197 91,972 70,100 | 21,872 | 163,225 || 65,800 | 25,000 | 12,100 | 21,100 | 6,400 | 27,366 | 5.445 
Lf Re 256,395 92,049 70,500 | 21,549 | 164,346 || 66,000 | 25,000 | 12,200 | 21,300 | 6,400 | 28,516 | 4,825 











j ! Including holdings by banks in territories and insular possessions, amounting to 100 million dollars on June 30, 1942, and 500 million on 
une 30, 1947. 


SUMMARY DATA FROM TREASURY SURVEY OF OWNERSHIP OF SECURITIES ISSUED OR GUARANTEED 
BY THE UNITED STATES * 


{Marketable public securities. In millions of dollars] 

















U. S. U.S. 
‘am. | Fed- | c M Cor | Rea. | c M 
ern- ed- ‘om- u- ern- - om- u- 
Senet ment | eral | mer- | tual Insur- — ment | eral | mer- | tual yoy 
End of month ...4 agen-| Re- | cial | sav- ja Other ||} End of month aand- agen-| Re- | cial | sav- | (om. | Other 
om cies | serve | banks] ings os i cies | serve | banks| ings - 
8 and | Banks| (1) | banks| P@™€s ng and | Banks} (1) | banks| P#™" 
| trust trust 
|| funds funds 
Type of ‘Treasury bonds 
security: and notes, 
due or 
callable: 
Total:* Within 1 year: 
1944—Dec.... .| 162,843] 5,338/18,846|72,045| 8,183|18,761|39,670| 1944—Dec.....| 6,737 83 646) 4,016 34 171} 1,790 
1945—Dec.... .| 198,82 7 ,009) 24, 262}82 , 830/10, 491/23 , 183/51 ,046 1945—Dec.....| 15,222 185; 2,017) 9,956 63 235) 2,761 
1946—June. .. .|189,649)| 6, 768/23, 783|76,578|11,220/24, 285)47 ,015 1946—June....| 10,119 4 1,431) 5,655 116 495) 2,418 
Dee.... .|176,658)| 6, 302/23 , 350/66 ,962/11,521/24,346|44,177 a 7,802 29 72) 4,341 181 591; 2,591 
1947—June....|168,740) 5, 409/21, 872/62 ,961/11, 845/23 ,969)42 ,684 1947—June....| 11,255 83 251) 6,936 374 420} 3,191 
July... .|168,543)| 4,789)21 , 549/63 , 308) 11 , 891/23 ,921/43,085 July....| 11,255 66 251) 6,992 348 402| 3,196 
Treasury bills: 1-5 years: 
1944—Dec.....| 16,428 6|11,148) 4,113 1 1} 1,159 1944—Dec.....| 34,965 580) 1,557/23,490 866} 1,884) 6,589 
1945—Dec.....| 17,037 5)12,831|) 2,476)...... 1} 1,723 1945—Dec.....| 35,376 408 693/25, 165 701| 1,742) 6,673 
1946—June....| 17,039 3)14,466| 1,142 3 1) 1,424 1946—June....| 35,055 443 797/25 ,285 709} 1,506) 6,319 
ec.....| 17,033 2)14,745| 1,187]...... 11} 1,088 Dec.....| 39,570) 576 831|28,470) 1,047) 2,101) 6,550 
1947—June....| 15,775 11/14, 496 787 1 1 479 1947—June....| 42,522 469 698/29 ,917| 1,574) 2,671) 7,193 
July....| 15,756 8}13,895| 1,060 2 1 790 July....| 42,522 442 698/29 ,971| 1,536] 2,660) 7,215 
Certificates: 5-10 years 
1944—Dec.....| 30,401 62| 4,887/15,032 136 310) 9,974} 1944—Dec.....| 37,909 725 366/19 953) 3,447) 3,787) 9,631 
1945—Dec.,...| 38,155 38) 8,364/18,091 91 360)11,211)) 1945—Dee.....| 33,025 787 210)21,007| 2,058) 2,902) 6,063 
1946—June....| 34,804) 58} 6,813|16,676 243 576|10, 439 1946—June....| 32,847 716 135|21,933| 1,609) 2,822) 5,632 
Dec.....| 29,987 64| 7,496)11,221 257 490/10, 459 Dec.....| 27,283 529 72|16,657| 2,042) 2,826) 5,156 
1947—June....| 25,296 48) 6,280) 8.536 249 362} 9,821 1947—June....| 18,932 423 40)11,577| 1,245} 2,002 645 
July....| 25,122 35} 6,559) 8,282 195 322] 9,729 July....| 18,932 424 40}11,709) 1,193) 1,933) 3,633 
Treasury notes: 10-20 years: 
1944—Dec.....| 23,039 60) 1,566/15,411 336 568| 5,098|| 1944—Dec.....| 23,817|| 2,098 145| 3,391) 3,186) 8,204) 6,793 
1945—Dec.....| 22,967 8} 2,120)15,701 179 576| 4,383|| 1945—Dec.....| 34,985|| 2,779 90) 3,691) 5,523)10,996/11 ,905 
1946—June....| 18,261 9} 1,748/11,396 227 623) 4,258 1946—June....| 37,189|| 3,400 83) 3,308) 6,026)12,547/11,829 
Dee.....| 10,090) 6 355| 6,120 211 603) 2,796 ec.....| 32,384|| 2,975 78| 2,433) 5,303)11,708) 9,886 
1947—June....| 8,142 7 369) 4,855 183 285| 2,443|| 1947—June....| 40,352|| 3,374 78| 2,587) 6,751)15,137/12,425 
July....| 8,142 6 369| 4,844 174 261) 2,488 July....| 40,352|| 2,966 78) 2,633) 6,949)15,197/12,529 
Treasury bonds: After 20 years: 
1944—Dec.....| 91,585|| 5,173] 1,243]36,508| 7,704|17,859/23,098|| 1944—Dec.....| 11,194)| 1,748 95| 1,066 509} 4,381) 3,394 
1945—Deec.... .|120,423)| 6,915 947/46, 535/10, 217/22, 230/)33 ,579 1945—Dec.....| 24,781|| 2,764 57| 2,418} 2,051} 6,933/10,559 
1946—June..../119,323)]| 6,655 755/47 ,335|10, 743/23 ,073|30,764| 1946—June....| 22,372 2,103 57| 2,550} 2,510) 6,325| 8,826 
Yec...../119,323)| 6,186 753) 48 , 408/11, 049/23 , 226/29, 700 ec.....| 22,372|| 2,084 55| 2,632) 2,687) 6,602) 8,313 
1947—June....|119,323)| 5,306 727|48, 756) 11 ,407|23 ,305|29, 822 1947—June....| 14,405 964 29) 2,593) 1,649) 3,358) 5,812 
July... .|119,323)| 4,703 726/49 ,094/11, 516/23, 321|29,963 July....| 14,405 810 28| 2,639) 1,663) 3,389) 5,876 



























































* Figures include only holdings by institutions or agencies from which reports are received. Data for commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks and the residual ‘“‘other’’ are not entirely comparable from month to month. Figures in column headed ‘‘other’’ include holdings by non- 
reporting banks and insurance companies as well as by other investors. Estimates of total holdings (including relatively small amounts of 
nonmarketable issues) by all banks and all insurance companies for certain dates are shown in the table above. 


1 Including stock savings banks. ~~ 
* Including Postal Savings and prewar bonds and a small amount of guaranteed securities, not shown separately below. 
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SUMMARY OF TREASURY RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, AND RELATED ITEMS 
{On basis of daily statements of United States Treasury. In millions of dollars] 
Mis- Increase (+) or 
War | Trans- 
Income taxes") cella- : In- Budget decrease ( —) 
neous — Other|| Total | Net | ter- and powleg — Ra aad surplus ve during period ; 
Period inter- | ~ re- re- re- est : (+) or 
nal | .“t¥ |ceipts|| ceipts |ceipts* fense | ac- | pendi-jjexpend-} Geficit | COUNtS General : 
With- Other taxes P deb’ | activ- | counts} tures || itures etc.4 fend Gross 3 
held? reve- ebt ‘ities | etc. (-) poe debt 
nue! balance 
Fiscal year ending: | "i 
June 1945... .}10,289)24,884) 6,949] 1,793/3,824|/47 ,740/46,45713 ,61790,029 1,646) 5,106)|100,397] —53,941] +791) +4,529| +57,679 - 
June 1946... .| 9,392/21,493) 7,725] 1,714|3,915)|44 ,239/43 ,03814 , 72248 ,542| 1,918) 8,532|| 63,714] —20,676| —524—10,460| +10,740 z 
June 1947... .|10,013)19,292) 8,049] 2,039/5 ,309|}44 , 703/43 ,259 4,958 17,142 1,355|19,051)|| 42,505 +754| —548 —10,930) —11,136 : 
1946—September. . 705} 2,845) 656 89} 186)| 4,481] 4,478] 648) 1,100) —414) —868| —2,177 & 
October... . 557 847 752 74| 386|| 2,617] 2,544] 160 1,481 +156 —2,101} —i,837 j 
November. .| 1,111 332 669 290} 236)| 2,639) 2,364 105, 1,436 +15, —1,405) —1,255 : 
December. . 766} 2,120 722 89} 416)) 4,113) 4,107 952) 1,580 —480) —3,163| —3,128 
1947—January.... 546) 2,117 693 58| 445|| 3,860] 3,8 343) 1,412 —125 +1,210 +628 
February...| 1,376) 1,845 666 387| 368|| 4,643) 4,37 124 1,457 +317 +2,422| +1,642 
March..... 785) 3,865 682 118) 275)| 5,724) 5,701] 626 1,428 —33) —224| —2,294 
i ee 584; 1,012 638 75) 315|| 2,624) 2,55 141 1,728 +269 -—2,598| —1,423 i 
anand ad 1,218 400 595 365| 625 , 204 , 865 92, 1,327 +99) 245 +642 { 
pS ae 778) 2,492 602 125)1,484)| 5,480) 5,473]1,396 1,493) —634 —758 —57 i 
eer 625 757 663 80} 343)| 2,469) 2,397] 245) —129) —239| +1,161 ij 
August..... 1,255 413 643 352| 202)| 2.865) 2,53 103, 980 +206 +332 +649 
September..| 797] 2,639] 699] 136] 615|| 4,884| 4,872] 668) 1,073} —435, +552] —953 
t 
Details of trust accounts, etc. General fund of the Treasury (end of period) iy 
é 
Social Security Net ex Other A ; 
C1 - ssets , 
accounts penditures 
. in check- Balan ; 
Period oe eB ing c ‘ De- De- Total i ce 
Ne e x- | counts o' ‘ x- posits posits —" neral 
re- arse pendi- | Govern- ames —- pendi- | Total in in Other thes —— 
ceipts tures ment tures Federal | special assets 
agencies Reserve | deposi- 
Banks taries 
Fiscal year ending: 
June 1945..... 3,239 | 2,757 453 1,553 3,820 2,444 —938 | 25,119 1,500 | 22,622 997 421 | 24,698 
June 1946..... 2,940 | 1,261 | 1,618 95 4,735 2,407 2,817 | 14,708 1,006 | 12,993 708 470 | 14,238 
June 1947..... 3,219 | 1,785 | 1,493 —196 3,009 1,577 2,117 3,730 1,202 962 1,565 422 3,308 
1946—September. . 57 271 112 29 216 46 228 | 10,524 1,445 8,377 702 353 | 10,171 
October..... 159 -5 116 —58 155 26 78 8,393 773 6,936 684 323 8,070 
November. . 430 87 104 26 127 60 265 6,965 824 5,487 655 300 ,665 
December... 71 237 109 -27 125 26 331 | 3,920 682 | 2,570 668 418 | 3.502 
1947—January....| 219 45 126 131 123 44 121] 5,102 || 1,620] 2,736 746 391 | 4,711 
February... 440 87 123 11 361 41 224 7,478 2,561 3,363 1,554 344 7,134 
a 83 201 134 —32 207 17 2 7,233 2,369 3,292 1,571 323 6,909 
«ean 157 5 133 —60 197 32 —26 4,707 842 2,317 1,548 395 4,312 
May.......| 590 159 126 —33 327 456 110 | 4,402 989 | 1,807 | 1,607 336 | 4,066 
PN tung acer 246 476 137 90 477 305 348 3,730 1,202 962 1,565 422 3,308 
i cwkenia 632 | 398 154 158 153 46 159 | 3,460 884 958 | 1,617 391 | 3,069 
August.....| 573 150 134 176 400 281 26 3,705 $749 1,362 | $1,593 304 3,400 
September. . 65 272 124 47 180 24 212 4,331 1,091 1,618 1,622 378 3,952 
1 Details on collection basis given in table below. ? Withheld by employers (Current Tax Payment Act of 1943). 
* Total receipts less social security employment taxes, which are appropriated directly to the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
4 Excess of receipts (+) or expenditures (—). 5 Change in classification. 
Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 150-151, pp. 513-516. 
INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS CASH INCOME AND OUTGO OF THE 
{On basis of reports of collections. {n millions of dollars] UNITED STATES TREASURY * 
{In millions of dollars] 
Individual Corporation income - 
income taxes and profits taxes Estate | Excise and Excess in- 
‘ and other mis- Period Cash Cash jcome (+) 
Period - gift cellaneous . income | outgo or 
With- Oth or Excess ae taxes taxes outgo (—) 
held er an profits | Profits 
surtax taxes al , 
Fiscal year ending: 
iG June—1941........ 9,371 14,060 —4,689 
Fiscal year ending: _ SR? 15,291 | 34,585 | —19,204 
pi RE ge OP 1,418 1,852 164 37 407 2,547 eager 25,245 | 78,979 | —53,735 : 
.. Pe eee 3,263 3,069 1,618 57 433 3,405 "Tage 47,984 | 94,079 | —46,095 5 
Ss 406 Ka 686 5,944 4,521 5,064 84 447 4,124 ie ea a 51,041 | 95,986 | —44,945 : 
on ee 7,823 | 10,438 5,284 9,345 137 $11 4,842 aa 47,793 | 65,692 —17 ,899 > 
See 10,264 8,770 4,880 | 11,004 144 643 6,317 1947........| 46,643 | 39,985 +6 658 : 
ee 9,858 8.8474 4,640 7,822 91 677 7,036 i 
SOEs 4+dwas 9,842 9,501 6,055 3,566 55 779 7,285 1946—August...... 2,997 2,954 +43 ; 
September. . 4,682 3,041 +1,641 
1946—August..... 1,339 77 142 204 4 58 631 October. . .. 2,794 | 2,955 —161 
September. . 30} 1,198 692 978 10 43 604 November. . 2,869 | 2,325 +544 
October....| 1,062 234 232 344 4 57 706 December. . 4,207 3,629 +578 
November. . 1,243 80 122 123 3 49 6i2 
December. . 27 420 752 925 9 62 652 1947—January..... 3,889 | 2,783 +1, 106 
February... §,127 3,667 +1,460 
1947—January.... 657 2,196 250 266 6 66 639 March..... 5,946 3,322 +2,624 
‘ebruary 1,971 1,082 177 197 3 84 595 AStE..ccvccst moeee 3,654 —835 
March..... 81 1,967 1,712 80 3 103 541 May...... 3,316 3,351 —35 
April 1,014 648 228 66 2 68 572 y RG 5,295 | 5,193 +102 
ae 1,528 158 170 63 3 62 539 ) ” "RGA a 3,392 —827 
| eee. 33 1,068 1,386 61 2 55 560 August...... 3,193 3,152 +41 
} ees 1,133 297 370 49 2 66 618 
August.....} 1,495 62 275 43 . 19 $72 1 Revised figures. For description, see Treasury 
Bulletin for September 1947. 
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GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS AND CREDIT AGENCIES 


[Based on compilation by United States Treasury Department. In millions of dollars] 
PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 





Liabilities, other than 
Assets, other than interagency items! int ency items 





Com- Invest- Bonds, notes, 
modi- ments Land, and deben- 

Corporation or agency ties, struc- d tures payable 
sup- tures, : ————_—— 
plies, | U. S. Other and Fully 
and | Govt. | joy. | cauip- guar- 

S€CU- | Fitiest | MEMt |p, a anteed 
rities a by U.S. 











All agencies: 
Mar. 31, 1946 33,3251, 1,789 20,784 F 536 26,218 


29 , 869)|1 § 1,767 17,438 s 325 39/22 ,889 
29 , 569) 7} 5, 1,836 16,973 377 24,069 
30, 409)/1, ° 1,873 16,924 3 261 3 24,810 
32, 337)/1, ° 1,985) 3, 15,486 169 3, 142/27 ,268 


Classification by agency, 
Mar. 31, 1947 
Department of Agriculture: 
Farm Credit Administration: 
Banks for cooperatives 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 
Federal land banks 
Production credit corporations. .. . 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corp. 
Agricultural Marketing Act Re- 
volving Fund 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corp... .... 
Rural Electrification Administration . 
Commodity Credit Corp 
Farmers’ Home Administration 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp 





National Housing Agency: 

Federal Home n Bank Adm.: 
Federal home loan banks 
Federal Savings and Loan In- 

surance Corp 180) 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp 633 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
and affiliate: 
Federal Public Housing Authority 528 
Defense Homes Corp 57 
Federal Housing Administration 200 
Federal! National Mortgage Association. 5 
R.F.C. Mortgage Company 42 


Reconstruction Finance Corp.'........ 4,457 


Export-Import Bank 1,518 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 1,123 
Federal Works Agency 267 
Tennessee Valley Authority 769 731 
U. S. Maritime Commission: 

Maritime Commission activities 4,192 3,305 212 

War Shipping Adm. activities* 7,003 63 6,507 191 
All other’ 6,514 ‘ 1,894 135 





















































CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS BY PURPOSE AND AGENCY 
Mar. 31, 1947 








Fed. 
inter- | Banks} Com- Farm- , my 
medi- | for co-| modity| ,-: ers" on. 
ate | opera-| Credit - Home ee 
credit | tives | Corp. Adm. e 





To aid agriculture 

To aid home owners 

To aid industry: 
Railroads 





To aid financial institu- 
tions: 

17 

238 

2,854 

Res 590 

Al Reserve for losses. 497 















































Total loans receivable 
(net) 1,277)|| 7,294 6,649 





1 Assets are shown on a net basis, i.e., after reserves for losses. 

? Beginning June 30, 1946, includes investment of the United States in international institutions as follows ‘in millions of dollars): Stock of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development—June 30, 1946, 159; Sept. 30, 1946, 159; Dec. 31, 1946, 318; Mar. 31, 1947, 476; Inter- 
national Monetary Fund Quota—Mar. 31, 1947, 2,750. 3 Deferred charges included under “Other assets" prior to Mar. 31, 1947. 

4 Less than $500,000. 5 Includes U. S. Commercial Company and War Damage Corp. 

* Figures are for Feb. 28, 1947, with the exception of those for lend-lease and UNRRA activities. 

? Figures for Inland Waterways Corp. and Warrior River Terminal Co., Inc., which are included in this group, are for Feb. 28, 1947, and 
those of The Virgin Islands Co. are as of Dec. 31, 1946. 

Nore.—This table is based on the revised form of the Treasury Statement beginning Sept. 30, 1944, which is on a quarterly basis. Quarterly 
foun are not comparable with monthly figures previously published. Monthly figures on the old reporting basis for the months prior to Sept. 

1944, may be found in earlier issues of the BULLETIN (see p. 1110 of the November 1944 BULLETIN) and in Banking and Monetary Statistics, 


Table 152, p. 517. 
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BUSINESS INDEXES * 
[The terms ‘adjusted’ and ‘‘unadjusted” refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation] 





Construction 
Industrial production contracts Employment ¢ 


(physical volume)*? awarded (value)? 1939 = 100 
1935-39 = 100 1923-25 = 100 





INE net eee 


Manu- 
factures 


“peeps 


Year and month 





Dur- Non- 


dur- 
able able 








Ad- | Unad-||} Ad- | Ad- | Ad- | Ad- Ad- | Ad- | Ad- | Unad-| Unad- 


Ad- 
justed| justed|| justed| justed| justed jenet justed| justed| justed| justed| justed| justed] j 











103 .9 
124. 
80. 
86. 
109. 
101. 
107. 
110. 


109. 








= 


wr oowROh wu ROMR DUO R, 


WRUAURN SOTERA EUACHEN OTN! 


CHO BUSHNOSD RIM Wh OD OCHOOMONIN 
PRUE UNOVONAWR NOI INI ONN 


DOM DWAR dD 


AKU bOWAOWWO 
SIIB AARwWOUAINS 
HeroruSHOuBwNe 


MON e MON moO RAN 
CinowmurAdiMy sit 
CHWOCCHROmm DOM 


Ohh hORN 
PUR AwWONUEARL 
bo 0 00 Ge me = 00 tn 00 
Cue Oe nwcCON OU 


WOAMNIROAMH CD 
WHACK RwWIENAO 


December......... 


1947 
January 
February 


CeuIc COMM 
SRI CHO RS 
AKAe UD. aw 


PORQACOWs 


6 
P182} 185 P150 



























































* Average per working day. » Preliminary. 

1 Department of Commerce index on income payments to individuals no longer available. 

2 For indexes by groups or industries, see pp. 1288-1291. For points in total index, by major groups, see p. 1309. 

3 Based on F. W. Dodge Corporation data; for description, see p. 358 of BULLETIN for July 1931; by groups, see p. 1295 of this BULLETIN. 

4 The unadjusted indexes of employment and pay rolls, wholesale commodity prices, and cost of living are compiled by or based on data of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Nonagricultural employment covers employees only and excludes personne! in the armed forces. 

5 For indexes by Federal Reserve districts and other department store data, see pp. 1297-1299. 

Back figures in BULLETIN.—For industrial production, August 1940, pp. 825-882, September 1941, pp. 933-937, and October 1943, pp. 958-984; 
for factory employment, January and December 1943, pp. 14 and 1187, respectively, October 1945, p. 1055, and May 1947, p. 585; for department 
store sales, June 1944, pp. 549-561. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 
{Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average=100] 





1946 





Industry 
.| Oct. 





Industrial Production— 
Man ufactures— Total 
Durable Manufactures 


fron and Steel 


Automobiles* 
(Aircraft; Railroad cars; Locomotives; a 
Private and Government) 1 


Nonferrous Metals and Products 


Smelting and refining 
(Copper smelting; Lead refining; Zinc smelting; 
Aluminum; Magnesium; Tin)! 
Fabricating. . 
(Copper products; Lead shipments; Zinc shipments; 
Aluminum products; Magnesium products; Tin 
consumption)! 


Lumber and Products 


Furniture 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products....... 


Glass products 
Plate glass 
Glass containers 


Gypsum and plaster products 
Abrasive and asbestos products 
Other stone and clay products! 


Nondurable Manufactures 
Textiles and Products. . 


Textile fabrics. ..... 
Cotton consumption 
Rayon deliveries. . 
Nylon and silk consumption! 
Wool textiles. ... 
Carpet wool consumption 
Apparel! woo! consumption 
Woolen and worsted yarn 
Woolen varn. 
Worsted yarn 
Woolen and worsted cloth 


Leather and Products 


Leather tanning. . 
Ce MP RIND, «occ eceseeceeceseeteesvaceues 
ee ee ED, . oo ecbbebewe sabes tocomewes 
Goat and kid leathers 
anup ant lamb leathers 

Shoes 


Manufactured Food Products 


Wheat flour... ee ‘ 145 
Cane sugar meltings! acid ay win eta “we Pe Be 
Manufactured Gaby products P146 7149 
Butter..... 77 81 
Cheese 172 185 
Canned and dried milk 143 152 
Ice cream shes coon ree 












































® Preliminary: * Revised. 1 Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 

* This series is currently based upon man-hour statistics for plants classified in the automobile and automobile parts industries and is designed 
to measure productive activity during the month in connection with assembly of passenger cars, trucks, trailers, and busses; production of bodies 
parts, and accessories, including replacement parts; and output of nonautomotive products made in the plants covered. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 


[Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average = 100] 





1946 





Industry 





Manufactured Food Products—Continued 


Meat packing 
Pork and lard 
Beef 


Other manufactured foods 
Processed fruits and vegetables 
Confectionery 
Other food products 


Malt liquor 

Whiskey 

Other distilled spirits 
Rectified liquors 


Industrial Alcohol from Beverage Plants ' 
Tobacco Products 


Cigarettes 
Other tobacco products 


Pp 
Groundwood pulp 
Soda pulp 
Sulphate pulp 
Sulphite pulp 


Printing paper 
Tissue and absorbent paper 
Wrapping paper 
Newsprint 
Paperboard containers (same as Paperboard) 


Printing and Publishing 


Newsprint consumption 
Printing paper (same as shown under Paper) 


Petroleum and Coal Products 


Petroleum refining * 
Gasoline 


Lubricating oil 
Kerosene 
By-product coke 
Beehive coke 
Chemical Products 


Paints 
Soap 
Industrial chemicals 


Explosives and ammunition ! 
Other chemical products * 


Rubber Products 


Metals other than gold and silver 
Iron ore 
(Copper; Lead; Zinc)! 












































» Preliminary. 1 Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 

2 This series is in process of revision. 

Note.—For description and back figures see BULLETIN for October 1943, pp. 940-984, September 1941, pp. 878-881 and 933-937, and August 
1940, pp. 753-771 and 825-882. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES 
(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 
{Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average = 100] 





1946 1947 





Industry 


.| Oct. u > > . .| Apr. May | June 
' 





184 185 | 185 | 185 
193 191 
222 
195 


189 
213 


461 


Manufacturing Arsenals and Depots 
Transportation Equipment. ........+.++ (ett tneeeeeseotsene 


(Aircraft; Railroad cars; Locomotives; Shipbuilding— 
Private and Government)! 


Nonferrous Metals and Products 


ae — ~~ Lead refini Zz 
(Copper smelting; ng; Zinc smelting; 
Aluminum; Magnesium; Tin)'..... adits ann tae ‘ 
Fabricating 
(Copper products; Lead shipments; Zinc shipments; 
Aluminum products; M . 
consumption)! 


> 
Lumber and Products 


Clay products 

Gypsum and plaster products 
Abrasive and asbestos products 
Other stone and ciay products * 


Nondurable Manufactures 
Textiles and Products 


Textile fabrics 
Cotton consumption 
Rayon del 
Nylon and silk consumption ! 
Wool textiles 
Carpet wool consumption 
Apparel wool consumption 
Woolen and worsted yarn 
Woolen yarn 
Worsted yarn... 
Woolen and worsted cloth 


Leather and Products 


Leather tanning 
Cattle hide leathers 
Calf and kip leathers 
Goat and kid leathers 
Sheep and lamb leathers 
Nh Asn de Rado otd beh ie athe nee dbde ds eee ebeeue 


Manufactured Food Products 
Wheat flour 
Cane sugar meltings' 
Manufactured dairy products 


Cheese 












































» Preliminary. * Revised. 1 Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 

? This series is currently based upon man-hour statistics for plants classified in the automobile and automobile parts indystries and is designed 
to measure productive activity during the month in connection with assembly of passenger cars, trucks, trailers, and busses; production of bodies, 
parts, and accessories, including replacement parts; and output of nonautomotive products made in the plants covered. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 
{Index numbers of the Board of Governors. 1935-39 average = 100] 



















1946 








Industry 





Manufactured Food Products—Continued 










SE BEE, 0. ok cccccvcusescevénesentebeudsipaeaeat 
Oe Peer ei Pee 108 19 | 109 | 210 | 199 | 225 | 162 | 133 154 | 157 






Veal 
SI NE GUIEEE, on0nces oc 000s ons cncetn suet sess 
Other manufactured foods. .........cccccecsesescvcees 












Processed fruits and vegetables. ...............055 255 | 315 | 216 | 147 | 132 | 102 86 83 88 90 | 101 | 172 |»222 
CI nr evckscchncuvesscionsdbeuetueed 115 | 142 | 161 | 159 | 149 | 142 | 144] 135 | 123 | 118 | 106 ll 
Ge SEE SIE, ccencccapds covacestbuvnsenan 161 | 163 | 164 | 172 | 175 | 164 | 158 | 159 | 160 | 161 | 165 | 171 |7176 







Terre eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 





nos cneimats pane ds webs 4b0Gnerewena eines 
EN: a Ghnt in ddhtn eo ote 


Other distilied spirits 
Rectified Bameds. « occcccccccccccccesccccesesescosces 461 | 460 | 463 | 426 | 408 | 372 | 314 | 276 | 194 | 215 | 231 | 238 






Industrial Alcohol from Beverage Plants!..... ee es ae SR: eer 4 ae eee tee eee eee eee eee Ok re 


Tete e eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee es 


eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


igars 
SOD. «0.6.05 b op 0c 06066666d nen eS KECS Seeds neeseund 
Geer Cebalsd HIOSMSIS. 2.0 occ cccevcccccsccscccessccs 77 81 85 83 63 68 65 66 68 55 67 72 78 








eee eee eee ee ee ee 


86 
EE ning oh nctccenetoscenehs etevetes 110 | 111 | 108 | 109 | 109 | 109 | 109 | 113 | 112 | 112 | 116 | 116 |7106 
S| SPP 238 | 249 | 244 | 248 | 236 | 252 | 260 | 266 | 254 | 265 | 277 | 253 |»278 
SOO HEED. cp cc ccceceveveccecgcacesccanes 132 | 136 | 141 | 139 | 139 | 145 | 150 | 151 | 150 | 151 | 151 | 131 |P151 


STrTrrrrr rrr errr ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 









coe ee ee sesesesesesesessessesseoe 










Er... . camaknenGabucesh vees heen s 
Tissue and - ATE 0 Ee ere 151 | 152 | 156 | 156 | 147 | 147 | 147 | 151 | 146 | 148 | 150 | 131 138 
WEE GORE. cccccwccvcccscesccesoceceees 135 | 133 | 135 | 136 | 134 | 137 | 137 | 139 | 132 | 141 144 | 124 | 130 
RS inns: hides dad tates cutee 6b elaine 82 87 85 85 85 87 89 89 95 93 92 89 93 
Paperboard containers (came as Paperboard)... .. 2... ede ccc ches cccde ccc checoccfe secede ecshevoosleccs Bocce chest eles bosses ocfeeses 







Peduthbn end PUG... < «6:02 00:00 6 ib 60 0 negessecceunte 







Newsprint consumption. ..........-.scecesccceces 
Printing paper (came as chown under Pages)... ... foc cc cdeccccdeses cdo ccccdsccccdescccdesccclecccchccoscfoceccdecsasfeccecdees es 








Patines Gn CE POON 4.0 cee st + cccabebensscetesebanae 


rs Ce? ee Oe ees ee eee Cees Cees Oe Cee Cs 


Labricating Of].....cccccccccsccesccccsccccccceces Son | 153 | S59 | 247 | 152 | 855 | S68 | 165 | 162 | 870 | 1668 | 156 1..... 








WeaGGGOMD... .n sccocceccccccccecvcccicecececscceccel SED Et Eee t Gee fT See tee 5 are» eee © aoe eee e eee eee ee ese 
oe Lenn en se Pee er Re ee eS eS eee 
oF 5 vac ie ve amkted an PU tenn deb pease aenea 165 | 166 | 167 | 152 | 143 | 171 | 172 | 172 | 166 | 169 | 165 | 161 ]..... 
ee So. ON Ee: 159 | 161 | 160 | 148 | 139 | 163 | 165 | 165 | 162 | 161 | 160] 156 ]..... 





en RC RE Se RAP BGP SES SAL 369 | 352 | 406 | 272 | 278 | 410 | 416 | 424 | 324 | 428 |*340 | 307 |r4i8 







Cates Dine on ona bkexddene ter asda echedias 


A cence. ausbh aah aeneee 
eee TE eee Sere A ee Pee ee SO Sr ee SR re Ot aS 
Cobar Chemiand grote *. ... oc ccccvccsccsvccccccccccs oft h6eskebpecksdes ols ace nhc vaechh *O0she oewels soosin scenes sé eieedd anes ees oses 






ee? Ce Ces ees Cees Lee eee Cee’ Cees Ce Pee eee eee 





see wele wens 





















































® Preliminary. r Revised. 1 Series included in total and group indexes but not available for publication separately. 


!This series is in process of revision. 
ote.—For description and back figures, see BULLETIN for October 1943, pp. 940-984, September 1941, pp. 878-881 and 933-937, and August 


N 
1940, pp. 753-771 and 825-882, 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS, BY INDUSTRIES 


(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 
{Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939=100] 





Factory employment Factory pay rolls 





Industry group or industry 1947 





June 








151.4 
179.7 
129.1 

5 


Tron and Steel and Products ; 157. 
Blast furnaces, stee! works, etc... .. 128 
Steel castings... . 162 


Tin cans and other ti 133 
139 


136 
Steam, hot-water heating appa- 
ee SPS 157 
Stamped and enameled ware 149 
a So and ornamental metal 
wor : 


Electrical Machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 


Machinery except Electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop 
products..... 
Engines and turbines 
Tractors... . ~~ 
Agricultural, excluding tractors. . . 
Machine tools 
Machine-tool accessories 
Pumps 
Refrigerators 


Transportation Equipment, except Autos. 
Aircraft. except aircraft engines... 
Aircraft engi 
Shipbuilding 


Nonferrous Metals and Products 
Primary smelting and refining... . 
Alloying and rolling, except alum- 

inum ; 
Aluminum manufactures 


Lumber and Timber Basic Products 
Sawmills and logging camps...... . 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and Lumber Products 
Furniture 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Glass and glassware 
Cement , 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 


Textile-Mill and Fiber Products 
Cotton goods except small wares. 
Silk and rayon goods... . 
Woolen and worsted manufactures. 
Hosiery 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 


Apparel and Other Finished Textiles : 0} 131. 
Men's clothing, n.e.c.. . . 122 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 99 
Women's clothing, n.e.c........... 136 
Millinery 79 


Leather and Leather Products ; ; : 99. d 5 
Leather Kk 92 156 
Boots and shoes 92 190 


Food and Kindred Products 1 126. . ‘ 
Slaughtering and meat packing.... 115 116 119 | 180 202 212 
Flour 119 121 116 vo, ee 221 239 253 
Baking " 103 107 107 179 184 195 
Confectionery 98 114 110 170 187 231 
Malt liquors : 145 150 154 X 222 232 252 
Canning and preserving 154 59 59 326 387 140 143 


Tobacco Ma nufactures 90 91. 8&7. 88. 90. : 178 186.2| 181 182. 
Cigarettes ’ 123 120 120 211 219 218 221 240 
74 76 72 73 160 167 160 164 168 163 















































r Revised. Note.—Indexes for totals, major groups, 2nd industries in the Furnitur 
: _N ; . ; e. Apparel, Lumber, Leather, Stone, Clay and Glass, 
Printing and Publishing, Paper, and Rubber groups have been adjusted to final 1945 data made available by the Bureau of Sankaran Security 
of the Federal Security Agency. Back data and data for industries not here shown are obtainable from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Underlying 
figures are for pay roll period ending nearest middle of month and cover production workers only. Figures for August 1947 are preliminarye 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS, BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 
(Without Seasonal Adjustment) 
{Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939=100] 





Factory employment 





Industry group or industry 1947 





Apr. June 





Paper and Allied Products ‘ .2| 145. .5| 143.4 
Paper and pulp 1 r140 r14i 
Paper goods, n.e€.C.............+.- r154 r154 
Paper boxes 147 7140 


Preuas and Publishing. ............ : .6| 128. .6| 129. 


ewspaper periodicals owe 118 120 
Book and job 138 138 


Chemicals and Allied Products P 5) 196. .8| 188. 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 197 191 
ees and allied products....... 121 104 

hemicals, n.e.c 180 

ee ae oe _ ‘cateey fuses...... 192 
arms 158 

85 
146 


Products of Petroleum and Coal........ ‘ .4| 145. 
Pet: m refinin, 134 
Coke and by- abewe 119 


Rubber Products . ‘ 0} 193. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes °227 
Rubber goods, other ay 7168 


Miscellaneous Industries. .... tous ' 1) 179. 
Instruments, scientific....... cones 180 
Photographic apparatus a 148 















































For footnotes see p. 1292. 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 
{Index numbers of the Board of Governors, 1939= 100] 





1946 1947 





July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 





143.0 | 146.3 | 148.6 | 149.1 | 151.5 | 152.4 154.4 | 154.6 | 153.8 | 151.9 | 151 7 
165.2 | 169.7 | 172.7 | 173.8 | 176.4 | 177.1 : 180.8 | 181.5 | 181.2 | 178.2 | 179.5 
125.6 | 127.8 | 129.6 | 129.7 | 131.8 | 133.0 : 133.6 | 133.4 | 132.2 | 131.1 | 129.8 















































® Preliminary. Note.—Back figures from January 1939 may be obtained from the Division of Research and Statistics. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
{Compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics} 





Average hours worked per week Average hourly earnings (cents per hour) 





Industry group 1946 1947 1947 





June} July 3 . | May 4 . | May July 





$ 


WWAUMNOSCKW=$O WB FPBOUNOGCAUOCHH & FS 
~ 
CONWSw6SNUWOS & UNOS SOUUNS N & 


All manufacturing 


Durable Goods 


123.2 


Iron and steel products 

Electrical machinery 

Machinery except electrical 

Transportation equipment except autos.... 
Automobiles. <M 

Nonferrous metals and products 

Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished basic products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 


Nondurable Goods 


NO-SemwWEen w 
HNUBUBwNe 


QD UNO BDNOe NW & 
m=NOaw—O~N 


Textiles—mill and fiber products 
Apparel and other finished products 
Leather and manufactures 

Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing and allied industries. . . 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products. . 

Miscellaneous industries 


UN OWN OK WROD 
ANNO wu 



































WOSmK mR WOK DO N WHOAWNE DW Wn 
Ww wWNVM—K BISCO NW CNOSAWVMSS &Y O 


wee OCONNHKOD & BUNK wWoOe 

soa in cocaceinie sta Ss 

WWI BWANSREMN & 

OMNI ORM © SOAR ANwDDA NV 
gn oe AR © B=—wWOARBNO 
AHH SVSeGOn G NBNBDOANGOG N 5 
WARDAWROURDN SF WANOWRESwY & Y 
AceNonsoowss © 


113.9] 114.2] 115.3) 116.6] 117. 














6 
5 
6 
2 
1 
5 
0 
3 
9 
0 
2 
7 
1 
+ 
7 
3 
0 
1 
7 
5 
6 
6 
9 


Note.—Preliminary August 1947 figures for average weekly hours and hourly earnings are: All manufacturing, 39.8 and 123.8; Durable, 39. 
and 131.4; Nondurable, 39.7 and 115.8 respectively. Back figures are available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS, BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
(Unadjusted, estimates of Bureau of Labor Statistics. Adjusted, Board of Governors] 
[Thousands of persons] 





Mu ; c Transporta- ea. 

. anufac- _ ontract tion and ate, and 
Year or month turing Mining | construction public local 
utilities government! 





30,287 
32,031 
36,164 
39 ,697 
42,042 
41,480 
39,977 
40,712 14,365 


40,797 14,475 
14,745 


SseRe8 
eeeeus 


November........ 


wn 
o 


1947—-January 
February 
March 


ERS 
Rese 


geese’ 
— 
aan 


Sosex: 
a 


PW Ge OO Go Go Go Cenmmnwme 
~ 

= 

mm 


PP Pont he Eee ew 
i) 


39504 
oneou 


August 
UNADJUSTED 


os 
= 
an 
= 


November........ 
42,928 


1947—January.......... 41,803 
canes 0% 0's 


1,567 
1,590 
1,599 4,622 



































! Includes Federal Force Account Construction. 

_Note.—Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments employed during the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, seli-employed persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 
August 1947 figures are preliminary. Back unadjusted data are available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics; seasonally adjusted figures begin- 
ning January 1939 may be obtained from the Division of Research and Statistics. 


LABOR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


[Bureau of the Census estimates without seasonal adjustment. Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 





Civilian labor force 





Not in the 


Total non- || | Employed ! 
labor force 


Year or month | institutional || Total 
population || Total 


| Total | 





Unem- 
ployed 


| 

In nonagricul- In 
tural industries agriculture | 
| 

| 








44,200 
43 ,990 
42,230 
39,100 
38 ,590 


100,230 || 56,030 55,640 7,520 37,980 9,540 
101370 57,380 55.910 50.350 41/250 9/100 
102/460 || 60.230 56.410 53.750 44500 9'250 
103510 64/410 | 55,540 54.470 | 45/390 9'080 
104480 65.890 | 54.630 53.960 45.010 8/950 
105.370 65.140 53/860 52/820 44/240 8/580 40230 
106,370 60/820 57.520 55.250 46.930 3/320 2" 451550 


1946—August 106 ,470 62,200 59,750 | 57 ,690 48,550 9,140 
September.... 106 ,630 61,340 59,120 } 57 ,050 48 ,300 

106 , 760 61,160 58 ,990 | 57 ,030 48,410 

November. .... 106 ,840 60 ,980 58,970 || 57 ,040 49,140 
December... ... 106 ,940 | 60,320 58 ,430 56,310 49,100 


106 ,970 59,510 57,790 5,390 48 890 
107 ,060 59 ,630 58,010 55,520 48 ,600 
107 ,190 59 ,960 58 ,390 56 ,060 48 ,820 
107 , 260 60,650 59,120 56,700 48,840 
107,330 || 61,760 60,290 || 58,330 49,370 
107 ,407 64,007 62,609 || 60,055 49,678 
107 , 504 | 64,035 62 ,664 ! 60,079 | 50,013 
107,590 || 63,387 62,035 ] 59,914 | 50,441 44/203 

















1 Includes self-employed, unpaid family, and domestic service workers. ‘ . ' 
2 Annual averages for 1940 include an allowance for January and February inasmuch as the monthly series began in March 1940. 


3 Beginning in June 1947, details do not necessarily add to group totals. 
Note.—Information on the labor force status of the population is obtained through interviews of households on a sample basis, Data relate 
to the calendar week that contains the eighth day of the month. Back data are available from the Bureau of the Census. 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 
{Figures for 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. Value of contracts in millions of dollars) 








Nonresidential building 
















































































































j Public works 
Total oe and public 
Factories Commercial Educational Other utilities 

1946 | 1947 || 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 

_ .7| 257.4] 104.7] 86.5} 69.0] 38.3} 18.1] 19.7] 25.8] 55.9] so.2 

4 1] 208.4] 97.7] 73.9] 77.5] 46.4] 17.1] 13.5] 28.3} 9.4] 64.7 

6 "2} 282.9] 113.7} 82.1] 112.7; 52.6) 11.4, 21.4] 40.9] 35.8] 143.6 

‘9 ‘6| 256.7] 105.1] 65.6] 75.1) 66.3} 18.0] 22.7} 37.9} 29.6] 128.1 

4 ‘6| 254.1] 140.5} 71.3} 88.7| 59.2] 23.5| 47.7} 38.3] 57.7| 197.9 

‘9 ‘2| 200.5} 159.4) 66.8] 55.2) 58.4] 23.5] 40.1] 35.2] 44.7| 202/5 

‘0 ‘2| 240.9] 129.3} 82.3] 72.8] 81.6] 35.7| 38.5} 45.8] $1.2) 153.1 

‘9 ‘o| 308.9} 109.4) 88.0| 56.6] 77.2} 7.8] 45.6] 37.7] 80.0] 184.4 

‘9 8 "7 50.0 18/8 8 Ra 156.4 

ai.: 4 2 41.0 12.6 31. 112.8 

7 4 ‘él. 36.1 15.1 36. 121.8 

3 ‘4 ‘9 38.6 19.7 ME cis - 115. 

7 4 + 2m 778.21...0... 221.4)....... Pe” See 1,631.3) au 





CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY OWNERSHIP 


Figures for 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains, as reported by the 
F WwW Value of contracts in millions of dollars} 


. Dodge Corporation. 





Month 


Total 


Public ownership 


Private ownership 





1946 194 


5 | 1946 


1947 | 1945 


1946 


1947 








January.... 
February... 













































1,988/5 ,735 








LOANS INSURED BY FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


{In millions of dollars] 
















Title I Loans Mortgages on 
Prop- | Small | 1- to 4-| Rental Warand 
Year or month | Total]; erty home | family , 
im- con- | houses | ,8TOUP | erans 
5 7 housing} housing 
prove- | struc- | (Title (Title | (Title 
ment tion II) I] VD! 
Diiccicevesnades 320 ( 2 ee 94 5 ae 
EY i wie acute heen we 557 Dan Dhabeans 309 oy 3s°° 
ns aa ke & hee ee 495 | are 424 dG Ae 
nein & xpath oe 694 160 13 473 a. SARS 
icin ve eee ad 954 208 25 669 SRA 
RE ee eee. 1,026 251 26 736 _ 3. Sees 
, aaa 1,186 262 21 877 13 13 
141 15 691 6 284 


96 

A A MR 886 125 
10s beans 684 189 

PR EAE 798 363 
1946—August..... 55 25 
September. . 63 32 
October. ... 85 47 
November. . 67 35 
December. . 77 40 
1947—January.... 89 44 
February. . . 79 39 
Maree... +. 86 40 


























1 Mortgages insured under War Housing Title VI through April 
1946; figures thereafter represent mainly mortgages insured under 
the Veterans’ Housing Title VI (approved May 22, 1946) but include 
a few refinanced mortgages originally written under the War Housing 


Title 


Note.—Figures represent gross insurance written during the period 
and do not take account of principal repayments on previously insured 
Figures include some reinsured mortgages, which are shown in 
the month in which they were reported by FHA. Reinsured mortgages 
on rental and group housing (Title II) are not necessarily shown in the 


loans. 


VI. 2 Less than $500,000. 


month in which reinsurance took place. 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED, BY DISTRICT 


Pigs for 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains, as reported 
. W. Dodge Corporation. Value of contracts in thousands of dollars] 
s 





by the 








Federal Reserve district 


1947 


















PR cto icast euessctaceser 
ESE a a 


EP ee ae ee 
EEE. bcs onccnpaesdeedbenad 


Total (18 Gistefcta). .....cccccccces 































823 ,216 








660,254 












Note.—Data for August are preliminary. 
INSURED FHA HOME MORTGAGES (TITLE II) -HELD IN 


PORTFOLIO, BY CLASS OF INSTITUTION 
{In millions of dollars] 



























Mu- Sav- 
Com- cand ings Insur- ~~ 
mer- an ance | era 
End of month | Total cial _ loan | com- | agen- Other? 
banks | ,'"85 _| associ-| panies| cies ! 
ations 

1936—Dec...... 365 228 8 56 41 5 27 
1937—Dec...... 771 430 27 110 118 32 53 
1938—Dec...... 1,199 634 38 149 212 77 90 
1939—Dec...... 1,793 902 71 192 342 153 133 
1940—Dec...... ,409 |'1,162 130 224 542 201 150 


1941— Mar...... 2,598 ||1,246 146 
June..... 2,755 ||1,318 157 
aE 2,942 ||1,400 171 
ee 3,107 ||1,465 186 

1942—June..... 3,491 ||1,623 219 

were? ,620 ||1,669 236 
1943—June..... 3,700 |\1,700 252 
baie ses 3,626 ||1,705 256 
1944—-June..... 3,554 ||1,669 258 
ira’ oaillewe , 399 ||1,590 260 





°252 














230 
237 
246 
254 


272 
276 


284 
292 


284 
269 


264 


233 












606 
668 
722 
789 


940 
1,032 


1,071 
1,134 


1,119 
1,072 


1,047 
1,000 


974 
917 




















154 
179 


195 
163 


158 
159 


150 
140 

























7106 











r Revised. 


1The RFC Mortgage Company, the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 


United States Housing Corporation. 


2 Including mortgage companies, finance companies, industrial banks, 


endowed institutions, private and State benefit funds, etc. 


_ Note.—Figures represent gross amount of mortgages held, exclud- 
ing terminated mortgages and cases in transit to or being audited at the 


Federal Housing Administration. 
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MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
[In millions of dollars} 





Merchandise imports ? 





Month 


1944 


1945 1946 








Jan.-July 


903 
887 
1,030 


1,005 
1,135 
870 


893 
737 
514 


455 
639 
736 


6,724 








?1 ,097 





71,150 
°1,327 


71,299 


P1,422 
P1,242 


883 
7643 
537 
7986 


5,594 











301 
314 


361 
386 





334 394 
325 318 
365 385 


366 407 
372 397 
360 386 


356 
360 


°5,391 


























® Prelimi 


inary. 

tg 1 Including both domestic and foreign merchandise. 
“* 2 General imports including merchandise entered for immediate consumption and that entered for storage in bonded warehouses. 
DSource.—Department of Commerce. 

| Back figures.—See BULLETIN for April 1944, p. 389; April 1940, p. 347; February 1937, p. 152; July 1933, p. 431; and January 1931, p. 18. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS BY CLASSES 
{Index numbers: 1935-39 average = 100] 





For- 
Live-| est 
stock | prod- 
ucts 





SEASONALLY 
ADJUSTED 


UNADJUSTED 


1946—June 


November. ; : 
December . 


1947—January 


February. . 
































* Revised. 


Nore.—For description and back data, see pp. 529-533 of the BULLETIN for 
Based on daily average loadings. 


June 1941. 


tion of American Railroads. 


Commission. 


Basic data compiled by Associa- 
Total index compiled by combining indexes for 
classes with weights derived from revenue data of the Interstate Commerce 


REVENUES, EXPENSES, AND INCOME OF CLASS 
RAILROADS 


{In millions of dollars} 





Total 
railway 
operating 
revenues 


Net 
Total railway 
railway operating 
expenses | income 





£22225 
Caoenoae 


NOONE WWw 
£ 


g 


SEASONALLY 
ADJUSTED 


1946— May 


August.... 
September... 
October... . 
November.. 
December. . 


January.... 


1947—January.... 
February... 

















® Preliminary. 

Note.—Descriptive material and back figures may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Research and Statistics. Basic 
data compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Annual figures include revisions not available monthly. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS 
{Based on retail value figures! 
SALES AND STOCKS, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
{Index numbers, 1935-39 average = 100] 





Federal Reserve district 





At- 


St. 
Louis 





1947—January 
February 





7193 s 
214 236 












































° Revised. * Corrected. » Preliminary. 

1 Figures for sales are the average per trading day, while those for stocks are as of the end of the month or the annual average. 
‘ — —For description and monthly indexes for back years for sales see BULLETIN for June 1944, pp. 542-561, and for stocks see BULLETIN 
or June 1946, pp. 588-612. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS—Continued 


SALES, STOCKS, AND OUTSTANDING ORDERS WEEKLY INDEX OF SALFS 
AT 29% DEPARTMENT STORES * [Weeks ending on dates shown. 1935-39 average = 100] 





Without seasonal adjustment 


Year or month 


Amount 
(In millions of dollars) 





Out- 
stand- 
ing 
orders 
(end of 
month) 


Sales 
(total 
for 
month) 


Stocks 
(end of 
month) 





1939 average 
1940 average 
1941 average 
1942 average 
1943 average 
1944 average 
1945 average 
1946 average 


January 
F ebruary 














® Preliminary. 


r Revised. 


1 These figures represent retail sales, stocks, and outstanding orders 
as reported by a sample of 296 of the larger department stores located 
in various cities throughout the country and are not estimates for all 
department stores in the United States. 


Back figures.—Division of Research and Statistics. 
SALES BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS AND BY CITIES 























Note.—Revised series. For description and back figures see pp. 
874-875 of BULLETIN for September 1944. 


[Percentage change from corresponding period of preceding year] 





Aug. July 
1947 | 1947 


United States. ome +5 


r-—9 
—18 
—17 


New Haven... 


Bostoyg Area. . 
Downtown 
Boston. ..... 
Springfield 
Worcester... 
Providence 


Ne® York...... 
Bridgeport+. .. 
Newark ! , 
Albany : 
Binghamton. . 
Buffalo ! 
Elmira. . 
Niagara Falls. 
New York City'. 
Poughkeepsie. . . 
Rochester !.... 
Schenectady 
Syracuse ! 
i. 


Philadelphia .. 
Trenton !.. 
Lancaster ! 
Philadelphia ! 
Reading !... 
Wilkes-Barre '.. 
York ! 


Cleveland 
Akron !.... 
Canton! 
Cincinnati!... 
Cleveland !.....| 
Columbus!.... 
Springfield !.. 


all 
$2 
—13 
—5 
—15 
—8 
—6 
aoe 
—12 
—16 





7, | 


Aug.! July = 
1947 1947 | 1943 | 


1947 || 


+7|\Cleveland-cont. 
! Toledo! 

+7) Youngstown !. 

+1)| Erie! 

—4|| Pittsburgh !. 

+9|| Wheeling !. 


—9 


TSI |Richmond 

t3 Washington !.. 
Baltimore... . 
Raleigh, N. Cc. 

| Winston-Salem 
Charleston,S. C. 

| Greenville, S. C. 
Lynchburg. . 


1 
+7]| 
+1] 


+5 


+9)| 
+6 | Atlanta 
+9|| Birmingham ! 
+9)| Mobile TO 
Montgomery '. +6) 
Me: Jacksonville '.. 
Miami'....... +11 

+1 Orlando......./ +1) 

+9 
+1 1) 


+11) 


Richmond . 
Roanoke 
Charleston, 


|| Huntington. ia 


+ 


Atlanta!....... 
Augusta....... 
Columbus... . 


+2 
+6 
! =J 
| Baton Rouge!.. +6 

New Orleans !.. +8 
| Bristol, Tenn.. +5 
|| Jackson!...... —1 
| Chattanooga!... —20 —20) -—3 

nae eh sees] 19) —12 


+4|| Nashville! —17, -8 


+9) 
+1) 


" 


, Chicago 


Detroit ! 
Lansing. 
Milwau kee 1 


Madison 


Fort Smith 
Quincy 
Evansville 
Louisville ! 





1 


i 





Springfield 
Memphis ! 


\Minneapolis . . . 
re. Rog 


Datuth- 


Superior!.... 
Kansas City... 


DL 2-6» en's 
Hutchison. .... 


Wichita 


Kansas City... . 
—10) St. Joseph.... 
—1! Omaha.... 


Fort Wayne?... 
Indianapolis '.. . 
Terre Haute’... 
Des Moines... . 


Grand agees. ; 


Green Bay “ge 


Little Rock?... 


East St. Louis. . 
Se. Louis!..... 
St. Louis Areg. . 





| 
Aug. 
1947 | 


—8 


6 
— 16) 


| Jul 


1947) 


+11 


+3 
+8 
+5 
+10 
+7) 


+13 
+15 
+4 
+17 
+3 
+14 
+2 


y mos. 


| july 
1947 


Aug. 
1947 || | 1947 

+9 Kansas City— 

+8)| cont. 

+9]| Oklahoma a. 

+8)| Tulsa..... 

+4 
+11||Dal 

+8); Shreveport..... 
+10) Corpus Christi..| 
+14)| Dallas! 
+10) Fort Worth... 
+16} Houston!..... 

+41) San Antonio.. 
+13 

+8 





8||SanFrancisco. . 
Phoenix ! 
Tucson. Sa 
Bakersfield !. 

|| Fresno !. ’ 
Long Bez ach} 
Los Angeles !. sacle 
Oakland and 
Berkeley '..../ 
Riverside and 
San Bernardino 
Sacramento !.. .| 
San Diego!.... 
San Francisco !. 
San Jose!..... 
Santa Rosa}. 


Vallejo and 
Napa! 
Boise and 


| Portland... 

Salt Lake C ity 1, 
Bellingham '. 
Everett !....... 


p+4 


Spokane ! 
Tacoma ! 
Yakima! 











® Preliminary. 


r Revised. 


1 Indexes for these cities may be obtained on request from the Federal Reserve Bank in the district in which the city is located, 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS—Continued 
SALES AND STOCKS BY MAJOR DEPARTMENTS 





Per cent change Ratio of Index numbers 
from a year ago stocks to without seasonal adjustment 
(value) sales! 1941 average monthly sales=100? 





on Sales during ba ge July Sales during Stocks at end 


Department of stores period month) period of month 
reporting 





1947 1947 
July coe July 
1947 | TOS | 1947 











» 
—_ 


GRAND TOTAL—entire store’ 
MAIN STORE—total 


no 
ec nN 


Women’s apparel and accessories 
Coats and suits 


Blouses, skirts, sportswear, etc 
Juniors’ and girls’ wear 
Juniors’ coats, suits, dresses 
Girls’ wear 
Aprons, housedresses, uniforms 
Underwear, slips, negligees 
Knit underwear 
Silk and muslin underwear, slips 
Negligees, robes, lounging apparel 
Infants’ wear 


Gloves (women’s, children’s) 

i ee nanny eneeeas hah oe 
Hosiery (women's, children’s)................ 
Handbags, small leather goods................ 


Men’s and boys’ wear 
Men's clothing 
Men's furnishings, hats, caps................. 
Boys’ clothing and furnishings................ 
Men's and boys’ shoes, slippers 


Home furnishings 
Furniture, beds, mattresses, springs 
Domestic floor coverings..............+--+e0. 
Draperies, curtains, upholstery 
Major household appliances 
Domesties, blankets, linens, ete 
Linens and towels 
Domestics-muslins, sheetings............... 
Blankets, comforters, spreads 
RE GE GR hc nc sc eekeactdevdenesabas 
China and glassware 
Housewares 


Silks, rayons, and velvets 
SUED, 0 xk'nne GWEAS Cho S 0004 SON 
a re rere eee ee 


Lace, trimmings, embroideries, and ribbons. . . . 
Notions... . 
Toilet articles, drug sundries, and prescriptions. . 
Jewelry and silverware 

Jewelry 


Stationery, books, magazines 
Stationery 
Books, magazines 


Miscellaneous 
Toys and games 
Sporting goods, cameras 
663 


377 
298 
469 
484 
680 
127 191 425 458 


BASEMENT STORE—total 
Women's apparel and accessories 
Men's and boys’ clothing and furnishings 
Home furnishings 
Piece goods 


GRNNRN NSPW WEEE RERERUNWW NOAGHW JORENEURREOW KUNBOR RENE RRARERNKNEWENEE wk ww 
POW OOH WAI SANANNWOUAD BEA PANWURAUNNOY POW AORN BHABDNNWHWONDPORONWA Ww OS 
Wrawrr NeAW 8 am 0 i im Ge ae aleaamiend QAM RE AWORBWW BDAWHEW Wer ON DEON EWHNNKE UN WW Ww 
PNWUNS WHOW CHU OCHRIARWMR WOOD ARUAUAWCOOUR ANH OW AWNRHONOHRACHMOOHWRAIDE MS 






































0 
130 +15 





1 The ratio of stocks to sales is obtained by dividing stocks at the end of the month by sales during the month and hence indicates the number 
of months’ supply on hand at the end of the month in terms of sales for that month. 
: * The 1941 average of monthly sales for each department is used as a base in computing the sales index for that department. The stocks 
index is derived by applying to the sales index for each month the corresponding stocks-sales ratio. For description and monthly indexes of 
— and stocks by department groups for back years, see pp. 856-858 of BULLETIN for August 1946. The titles of the tables on pages 857 and 

were reversed. 

* For movements of total department store sales and stocks see the indexes for the United States on p. 1297. 

Note.—Based on reports from a group of large department stores located in various cities throughout the country. In 1945 sales and stocks 
at these stores accounted for about 50 per cent of estimated total department store sales and stocks. However, not all stores reported data for 
all of the departments shown; consequently, the sample for the individual departments is not so comprehensive as that for the total. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT STATISTICS 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 





Instalinent credit 





End of year Total Sale credit Charge 
or month instalment accounts 
credit Automobile 








3,167 


. 





1,124 394 
1,177 425 
1,261 466 
1,358 505 
1,558 544 


-January , 1,566 581 
February 9: 4,156 1,608 631 
4,329 1,695 691 
4 536 *1,812 753 
4,739 71,928 "816 
.. . 4,918 2,035 880 ° 
July» 5.047 2,091 922 . 2.956 
August? 5,195 2,166 965 ° 3,029 









































? Preli‘ninary. r Revised. - “> . 
1 Includes repair and modernization loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 
? Noniastalment consumer loans (single-payment loans of commercial banks and pawnbrokers). 


CONSUMER INSTALLMENT LOANS 
{Estimates. In millions of dollars] 





Amounts outstanding Loans made by principal! lending institutions 
(end of period) (during period) 





. Indus- Indus- 
Year or month : Smalf n 

| ca | ‘Team | tndom | erat 
banks? com- ; — com- 
panies? ames panies? 











463 


1946—July 
August..... 
September. . 


November. 
December... 


1947—January.... ‘ 

February... ‘ ,030 105 
,079 108 
,123 : 113 
, 167 116 
,196 119 
221 121 
,251 652 152 125 240 114 495 












































?Preliminary. 1 Figures include only personal instalment cash loans and retail automobile direct loans shown on the following page, and 
a small amount of other retail direct loans not shown separately. Other retail direct loans outstanding at the end of August amounted to 96 
million dollars, and loans made during August were 15 million. 

? Figures include only personal instalment cash loans, retail automobile direct loans, and other retail direct loans. Direct retail instalment 
loans are obtained by deducting an estimate of paper purchased from total retail instalment paper. 

3 Includes only loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 
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CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, EXCLUDING 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. 


AUTOMOBILE CREDIT 


In millions of dollars] 








Depart- - 
Total, || ment ‘lim All 
End of exclud- || Stores Furni- hold Jewelry | other 
yas n ing auto- — —_ appli- stores retail 
mont . matl- stores ance 
mobile order stores stores 
houses 
ee 1,197 160 583 265 56 133 
Gcosds 1,104 155 539 222 47 141 
a 958 138 454 185 45 136 
a 677 103 313 121 30 110 
=e 663 119 299 119 29 97 
741 146 314 131 35 115 
ee 865 186 336 171 40 132 
er 1,147 256 406 255 56 174 
=e 1,368 314 4609 307 68 210 
1,343 302 485 266 70 220 


te. ELLE 639 
1944. ..... 635 
eee 676 


November 853 
December .| 1,014 

1947 
January... 985 
February. . 977 
004 





377 


172 271 29 
183 269 13 
198 283 14 


284 337 26 
337 366 28 
337 352 27 
338 349 29 





440 

















August ?.. 











123 








CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDITS OF INDUSTRIAL 
BANKS, BY TYPE OF CREDIT 











(Estimates. In millions of dollars] 
Retail instal- Repair | Personal 
ment paper ? and instal- 
Year and month Total modern-| ment 
Auto- | Other | ization cash 
mobile loans ! loans 
Outstanding at end 
of period: 
arr 196.8 49.3 18.8 18.6 110.1 
re 125.4 21.4 12.8 15.6 75.6 
IG iat vneattuce 91.8 12.6 OB 14.0 57.5 
SSR ere 92.0 13.0 7.8 13.4 57.8 
_ See 104.1 13.8 9.8 17.2 63.3 
PEs ctodsekens 162.7 27.5 17.8 28.3 89.1 
1946—July ..... 132.6 19.9 13.8 23.1 75.8 
August 138.5 21.3 14.1 24.2 78.9 
September .| 142.9 22.1 14.7 25.4 80.7 
October 150.6 24.4 15.7 26.7 83.8 
November..| 156.1 26.2 16.7 27.5 85.7 
December. .| 162.7 27.5 17.8 28.3 89.1 
1947 —January...| 168.1 29.5 18.6 28.9 91.1 
February...| 172.6 31.3 19.6 29.6 92.1 
March.....| 177.4 33.5 19.4 30.3 94.2 
April. ..... 184.2 36.4 20.5 31.4 95.9 
ee 191.4 38.6 21.8 33.1 97.9 
, 199.2 40.6 23.1 35.0 100.5 
pO Pa 206.7 42.8 24.3 36.9 102.7 
August?...] 212.4 44.5 25.3 38.4 104.2 
Volume extended 
during month: 
1946—July....... 26.3 4.7 2.8 2.6 16.2 
August....| 26.7 4.7 3.0 2.8 16.2 
September . 25.2 4.3 2.7 |S 15.5 
October....| 28.8 $.5 3.5 3.3 16.5 
November..| 28.5 5.2 3.6 2.8 16.9 
December..}| 31.2 5.6 3.7 2.6 19.3 
1947—January...| 29.1 6.4 3.5 2.4 16.8 
February 27.4 6.2 3.4 2.4 15.4 
March..... 31.3 7.1 3.5 2.7 18.0 
= 32.4 + 4.1 3.1 17.5 
des ty ars 32.8 7.5 4.3 3.7 17.3 
PS 33.8 7.5 4.3 3.9 18.1 
July?.. 36.5 8.2 4.4 4.0 19.9 
August? 32.9 7.7 4.2 3.6 17.4 























CONSUMER CREDIT STATISTICS—Continued 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDITS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKS, BY TYPE OF CREDIT 








{kstrmates. In millions of dollars] 
Automobile | Other | Repair} Per- 
retail retail, — genet 
sees - | mod- | instal- 
Year or month Total ol chase erniza ment 
Direct cas 
chased| loans direct | loans' | loans 
Outstanding at end of 
period: ‘ 
SRG né4s charg eeete 1,093 218 164 155 347 
a eae 1,450 311 253 217 247 422 
it baw oe vn veh oe 1,694 411 310 288 234 451 
sede cnt. chée0n 845 136 123 143 154 289 
Se ides +409 «0.00% 516 54 79 68 a9 226 
ea 557 55 96 75 84 247 
ih bk ai yen os 40 742 64 139 100 124 315 
GS ewido 5.06 neil 1,591 165 306 | 275 273 572 
1946—July......... 1,179 115 225 184 195 460 
OO 264 127 241 201 211 484 
September... . 506 


October. .... 


1947—January..... 
February.... 


Volume extended dur- 


ing month: 


A tekbs 6-5 392 59 80 92 44 117 
Sa 384 63 84 75 42 120 
August?...... 370 58 83 70 47 112 


November... . 
December. . . . 


494 
1,591 165 306 
.| 1,668 181 325 
1,732 196 348 











; 242 28 49 
‘ 255 33 53 
246 30 $1 

58 





275 273 
296 | 280 
305 284 



























CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDITS OF INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN COMPANIES, BY TYPE OF 


CREDIT 


{Estimates. In millions of dollars] 











Retail instal- Repair | Personal 
ment paper ? and instal- 
Year or month Total modern-| ment 
Auto- Other ization cash 
mobile loans ! loans 
Outstanding at end 
of period: 

Ss 67.1 10 5 3.8 1.1 $1.7 
_. RSE 76.7 11.0 40 1.5 60.2 
ee 108.4 15.0 7.4 2.4 83.6 
1946—July...... 89.0 13.0 5.4 1.9 68.7 
August. 93.1 13.6 5.6 2.0 71.9 
September 95.3 13.8 6.2 2.0 73.3 
October . 99.7 14.5 7.0 2.2 76.0 
November. | 103.7 14.9 7.6 2.3 78.9 
December 108.4 15.0 7.4 2.4 83.6 
1947—January . 112.2 15.6 8.0 2.5 86.1 
ebruary 115.5 16.5 8.4 2.5 88.1 
March. . 118.7 17.1 8.9 2.6 90.1 
(ee 124.6 18.7 9.9 2.7 93.3 
Bsns cess 128.5 20.6 10.8 3.0 94.1 
Bees «és 131.3 21.7 11.8 3.2 94.6 
oO 134.0 22.4 12.8 3.4 95.4 
August ®...| 138.4 23.6 13.6 3.6 97.6 

Volume extended 

during month: 
1946—July...... 19.6 3.3 1.4 0.3 14.6 
August....| 20.5 3.5 1.1 0.3 15.6 
September 20.0 3.4 1.4 0.3 14.9 
October... .| 22.5 4.0 1.8 0.3 16.4 
November. 23.0 4.1 1.7 0.2 17.0 
December..| 26.2 3.4 1.6 0.3 20.9 
1947—January .- 22.4 3.6 1.8 0.2 16.8 
ebruary 22.2 3.9 1.6 0.2 16.5 
March. . 25.6 3.9 1.8 0.3 19.6 
Co 27.4 4.8 2.4 0.3 19.9 
Piven’ +s 26.9 4.7 2.4 0.5 19.3 
, ee 27.3 4.8 2.7 0.5 19.3 
Banton 26.4 5.8 2.9 0.5 17.9 
August ? 25.3 4.5 2.8 0.5 17.5 


























? Includes both direct loans and paper purchased. 
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1 Includes not only loans insured by Federal Housing Administration but also noninsured loans. 


® Preliminary. 


* Revised. 





CONSUMER CREDIT STATISTICS—Continued 
FURNITURE STORE STATISTICS RATIO OF COLLECTIONS TO ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE? 





Percentage change fae a Instalment accounts ae. 


=a ing month of preceding 
year 





Year and month 

Furni- a Depart- 
ture i oe ment 
Aug. | July | June | Aug. | July | June ehenee pliance 
1947”) 1947 | 1947 | 1947”| 1947 | 1947 stores 








Net sales: 
+5 +8 | +12 
Cash sales —16 —12 736 
Credit sak«s: r35 
Instalme-nt 416 +28 739 
Charge account +16 +17 oS 
r 


Accounts rec sivable, end 
of montii: 

Total +37 +38 730 
Instalment........... +35 +35 4 

a r 
Collections curing i 730 
month: 730 
+13 +19 728 


Instalment ' +8 +13 y 28 
28 

















Inventories, end of 
month, at retail value +17 +35 
® Preliminary. r Revised. 
1 Collections during month as percentage of accounts outstanding at 


® Preliminary. beginning of month. 
































DEPARTMENT STORE SALES, ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, AND COLLECTIONS 





Index numbers, without seasonal adjustment, 1941 average= 100 Percentage of total sales 





: Accounts receivable | Collections during 

Year and month Sales during month at end of month month Charge 

account 
sales 





Instal- Charge Instal- Charge Instal- Charge 
ment account ment account 





100 100 
103 110 
80 107 
70 112 
69 127 
rol 168 


1941 average 
1942 average 
1943 average 
1944 average 
1945 average 
1946 average 


1946—July r8i 164 
August "87 152 


Septem er... . r90 152 
r104 186 


rii2 197 
r121 205 


ri21 7250 
riis 195 
r129 185 
r123 186 
7127 198 
7122 193 
124 190 


Novem er . 
December....... 


ae 
February....... 


AAAAAAAA UVUussee weeucne 


174 









































® Prelimirary. r Revised. 
Note.—Data based on reports from a smaller group of stores than is included in the monthly index of sales shown on p. 1297. 
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COST OF LIVING 


Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate Income Families in Large Cities 
[Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 Average= 100] 





Fuel, 
Year or month All items Food Clothing Rent electricity, 
and ice 





122. 115. 


112. 
102 
87. 


141. 
137. 


130 
116. 


112. 
111 


108 
103. 
100. 
101 
100. 


UPA BU 


AwwOUnw AwRoe NEWOW Wa 
WmwoDoS BUYNOW HORI BO 


1947—January 
February 


MUNDO WO CUORNUYARUHAD BRwROW ARRON ANBWW BIKNOS ON 
WNOCWNOS NOR ORURYUEN BU h oo ROBYN NURRA BR OMA AH 


UBURANw UOEPPNWNWEUOD BRUNER BBBYRND BOOCNN TRORO Bu 
WACHWOm BMOUNDOSHNIONND WACHODA NBPANY NBWWw BONRO ON 


PRONBNW BWRACHENAUENAS CHOC WRUAUN NeDIE 


URMONNEm BUOCRNONUOCAR BATON 





























Back figures.—Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


{Index numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1926 = 100} 





Year, month, or week 


Other commodities 





Metals 
and metal 
products 


Fuel and 
lighting 
materials 


H 


Building 
materials 





OO DWAKAWROCOHRORW 


1946—Augus}. . 
ae 





Sx ses aa died 











=P ODUUNWAWWOADAOCHROON AKDARWUARNOURMOM 


RSLALSSSALSLSS 


We DOMASNHROOD YNOAAIWRAUHIUUNOAUS 


Awom— Wwe Om ODANARR AWE 





NOR CWARNUTOM ROR RNUNE CRRORWAAUNBDNA BWUUNSUSOOWUWACRNNONA 











POR ADH IUNRAC NEUAUWDAWDARAROCOMOM 


WUNNWWRDANATWIOFROAUNLaN 





SSerssersss 


DIP WIND WEE EANNWNS BNOOCNACANWANIO We PRON DUNWNOCHOWWA 
peo hivdaunenbuanheounts AOCWRBDOURUNwE HOORMUNUREUANUNWWWUNSe 
PWR OOUUMACARRUNWNWOD CHARWOCOINANS WROD ORORINTOROONURY 











$ 
SOP MWMOODA DORN EWM NOORA SU POWUND NON DON ADNRNNOUWNIWNORNOR 


COM OCOCCSMRWROSOCOCAUUHEA WH DWRAWNNWAA ANWURBWABDUNANOH Ow 
CH ON OCANSREUARMDHOOHMNOO SOUR UWOWOUSHOS WIANUOWRUWOUwINeR eA 

















Subgroups 














Livestock and poultry. . 
Other tok products 
Poods: 
Dairy p Siete 
Cereal roducts 
Fruits end vegetables . 
Meats......... 
Other filods.. 
athe oat oo. Products: 


Leath er} 

Other leather products 
Textile Prodticts: 

Clothing 

Cotton yoods 

Hosiery 

Silk § 


+ 
Woolen and worsted goods. . 


Other txtile products 
Fuel and Lihting Materials: 

Anthractte 

Bitumirous coal 


and underwear...... 





Ope AD 


CACSWA UHENBIS% wDwoe 





145 


155. 


64 


85. 
86. 


@NSOCROO Ww~n min wate 


OOm ww 


wWoeaA wAKNOS 


NOmWAW BNVORDDOS 








Sreunm 


~OnN ReRON Ow 


sON~ID 


e 
89. 





BHUIAS 3yASwwH 


Now SWONonrw 


Metals and Metal Products: 


Farm machinery 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles ! 
Nonferrous metals 


aoe 


Building Materials: 
Brick and tile 
Cement 
Lumber 


Plumbing and heating 

Structural! steel 

Other building materials 
Chemicals and Allied P) oducts: 


Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 
Oils and fats 
Housefurnishing Goods: 
Furnishings 
| Furniture. 
\Mscellaneous: 
Auto tires and tubes 
Cattle feed 
Paper and pulp 
Rubber, crude 
Other miscellaneous. 








Agricultural implements. .... 


Plumbing and heating....... 


Paint and pairt materials... 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals. 


wun 
r= 
‘ > 
SOwAnN® 


wo a: 


UuaIh—& OC=mWworand 





-“AwWseo wo Couunan DuISDwaA DA 
’ 


CRA=S aun 

















° Revisdd. 
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j 
1 
i 
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1 Revision made beginning October 1946. 
Back apa aen of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL INCOME, AND PERSONAL INCOME 
[Estimates of the Department of Commerce. In billions ot dollars.] 
RELATION OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL INCOME, PERSONAL INCOME, AND SAVING 





Annual totals Seasonally adjusted annual rates by quarters 





1946 1947 








Gross national product 


N 


Less: Capital consumption allowances 
Indirect business tax and related liabilities 
Business transfer payments 
Statistical discrepancy 
Plus: Subsidies less current surplus of government 
enterprises 
Equals: National income 
Less: Corporate profits and inventory valuation ad- 
justment 
Contributions for social insurance 
Excess of wage accruals over disbursements 
Plus: Government transfer payments................ 
Net interest paid by government 
Dividends 
Business transfer payments 
Equals: Personal income 
Less: Personal tax and related payments 
Federal 
State and local 
Equals: Disposable personal income 
Less: Personal consumption expenditures 
Equals: Personal saving 
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NATIONAL INCOME, BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES 





Annual totals Seasonally adjusted annual rates by quarters 





1946 1947 
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National income 
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Compensation of employees 
Wages and salaries? 
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Rental income of persons 
Corporate profits and inventory valuation ad- 
justment... 
Corporate profits before tax 
Corporate profits tax liability 
Corporate profits after tax 
Inventory valuation adjustment 
Net interest 
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n.a. Not currently available. 

1 Less than 50 million dollars. 

? Includes employee contributions to social insurance funds. 

3 Includes noncorporate inventory valuation adjustment. 

Note.—Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source.—Figures in this table are the revised series. For an explanation of the revisions and a detailed breakdown of the series for the 
period 1929-46, see National Income Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, July 1947, Department of Commerce. For a discussion of the 
revisions, for annual data for the period 1929-46, and for quarterly data for selected years, see also pp. 1105-1114 of the September BULLETIN. 
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[Estimates of the Department of Commerce. In billions of dollars] 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 





Annual totals Seasonally adjusted annual rates by quarters 





1947 
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G)sOSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL INCOME, AND PERSONAL INCOME—Continued 
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Persona!’ consumption expenditures 
Durab!* goods 
Nondu ‘able goods 
Service’ 
Gross private domestic investment 
New eccstruction ! 
Produc: rs’ durable equipment 
Change in business inventories 
Net foreiin investment 
——— ~ teed purchases of goods and services. . 
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PERSONAL INCOME 
[Seasonally adjusted monthly totals at annual rates] 





Wages and salaries 





Divi- 
Wage and salary disbursements Less em- Pro- dends 
: Per- ployee | Other | prietors’} and Viger PA 
Year or menth | sonal contri- | labor and per- q —s ; 
income | Total Com- | nistrib- butions | income’| rental sonal B ..ad econ 
receipts* modity utive Service for income‘ | interest 
produc-| indus- | imdus- social income 
ing in- ron mad tries insur- 
dustries ance 
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® Preliminary. n.a. Not currently available. * Revised since publication in source cited below. 

1 Includes onstruction expenditures for crude petroleum and natural gas drilling. 

* Consists °f sales abroad and domestic sales of surplus consumption goods and materials. 3 Less than 50 million dollars. 

‘ Total wae and salary receipts, as included in ‘‘ Personal income,” is equal to total disbursements less employee contributions to social insur- 
ance. Such cotributions are not available by industries. 

5 Includes «ompensation for injuries, employer contributions to private pension and welfare funds, and other payments. 

* Includes *wsiness and professional income, farm income, and rental income of unincorporated enterprise; also a noncorporate inventory 
valuation adjus: ment. 

7 Includes j-overnment social insurance benefits, direct relief, mustering out pay, veterans’ readjustment allowances and other payments, as 
well as consumdr bad debts and other business transfers. 

§ Includes Jersonal income exclusive of net income of unincorporated farm enterprise, farm wages, agricultural net rents, agricultural net 
interest, and ne’ dividends paid by agricultural corporations. 

NoTe.—Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source.—Figures in this table are for the revised series. For an explanation of the revisions and a detailed breakdown of the series for the 
period 1929-46, see National Income Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, July 1947, Department of Commerce. For a discussion of the 
revisions, for annual data for the period 1929-46, and for quarterly data for selected years, see also pp. 1105-1114 of the September BULLETIN. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS 
BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS * 








1947 











Sept. 
3 


Sept. 
10 


Sept. 


17 








WEEKLY FIGURES? 
RESERVES AND CURRENCY 


Reserve Bank credit, total. . 
U. S. Govt. securities, total.. 


Money in circulation 


Treasury cash and deposits. . ‘a3 


Member bank reserves 
Required reserves 
Excess reserves * 
Excess reserves (weekly avg.): 
Total¢ 
New York Citys 


Reserve city banks 
Country banks¢ 


MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 


All reporting banks: 
loom and investments 
S. Govt. securities, total. . 


Other securities 
Demand deposits adjusted. . 
U. S. Govt. deposits 
Loans, total 
Commercial 
Real estate 
For purchasing securities: 
Total 
U. S. Govt. nine. 4 
gd securities. 


Othe 
New York City banks: 
Loans and investments 
U.S. Govt. securities, total. . 


Demand deposits adjusted. . 
U. S. Govt. deposits 
Interbank deposits 
Time deposits 
Loans, total 

Commercial 

For purchasing securities: 

To brokers: 


On other securities... 
To others 
All other 


21 
Banks outside New York ors 


Loans and investments 
U.S. Govt. securities, total. . 


1 
Demand deposits adjusted. . : 
1 


U. S. Govt. deposits 
Interbank deposits 
Time deposits 
Loans, total 
Commercial 
Real estate 
For purchasing securities. 21 
All other 21 


MONEY RATES, ETC. 


U. S. Govt. securities: 
Bills (new issues) 
Certificates 
3-5 years? 


15 years or more 


WEEKLY FIGURES *—Cont. 
MONEY RATES, ETC.—Cont. 




















In unit indicated 





i «> prices (1935-39= 100): 
2\| Total 


Pabiie utility 


40 
Volume of trading (mill. shares) 40 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


‘Wholesale prices (1926= 100): 
Total 
Farm products. . 
Other than farm and food. . © 
Production: 
Steel (% of capacity) 
Automobile (thous. cars). . . 
Paperboard (thous. tons)... 
Electric power (mill. kw. hrs.) 75 
Basic commodity prices 
(1939= 100) 
Department store sales 
(1935-39= 100) 
Freight a (thous. 
cars): Total 
iscellaneous 




















MONTHLY FIGURES 








RESERVES AND CURRENCY 





Reserve Bank credit 


Money in circulation 
Treasury cash 
Treasury deposits 
Member bank reserves: 


Central reserve city banks. . 
Reserve city banks 

Country banks 

Required reserves: 

Total 

Central reserve city banks. . 
Reserve city banks 

Country banks 

Excess reserves: 


New York City 

Chicago 

Reserve city banks 

Country banks 

Money in circulation, total.... 
Bills of $50 and over 

$10 and $20 bills. 

Coins, $1, $2, and $5 bills. . 


ALL BANKS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Total deposits and currency*.. 
Demand deposits adjusted*.. . 
Time deposits adjusted¢ 
Currency outside banks¢ 

U. S. Govt. deposits¢ 


ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 




















Loans and investments, totale. 11 


U. S. Govt. securities¢ 
Other securities¢ 








—_ 
FOaun FAUDH 








_ 
Onan FAW 





For footnotes see p. 1310. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Continued 
BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS *—Continued 





1947 1947 








June July Aug.‘ June July Aug. 











MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. In billions of dollars MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. In billions of dollars 








MEMBER BANKS TREASURY FINANCE—Cont. 


All member banks: 
Loans and investments, total 


RR FT 
U. S. Govt. securities Marketable public issues—Cont. 


Other securities...........-.-.- ! E ; By earliest callable or due date: 
Demand deposits adjusted* 4 ‘ Within 1 year: 
Time deposits ‘ : AS Total outstanding 
Balances due to banks............ Commercial bank and F. R. 


Balances due from banks......... Bank 
Central reserve city banks: 


Loans and investments, total . . , 1-5 years: . 
Loans , Total outstanding 


U. S. Govt. securities Commercial bank and F. R. 


Other securities : S . Bank 
Demand deposits adjusted * . F. R. Bank 
Time deposits 3 ° 3S 5-10 years: 
Balances due to banks Total outstanding 
Reserve city banks: Commercial bank and F. R. 
Loans and investments, total § ‘ ‘ ‘ Bank 
Loans . 
U. S. Govt. securities. ......... . a ° Over 10 years: 
Other securities . . . Total outstanding 
Demand deposits adjusted* . ‘ . Unrestricted issues: 
Time deposits. : . 28 : Nonbank, commercial 
Balances due from banks . ° : bank, and F. R. Bank.. 
Country banks: Commercial bank 
Loans and investments, total 
Loans. 
U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 
Demand deposits adjusted* . 5 
Time deposits. ...... . . .S! MONEY RATES, ETC. Per cent per annum 


Balances due from banks 


Ownership of U. S. Govt. securities— 
0 Cont. 














CONSUMER CREDIT* 
1.00 1.00 1.00 


Consumer credit, total .376] .703| .748 


Single-payment loans 7 ; d 

Charge accounts . 7 A . 2.55 2.55 2.56 

Service credit ‘ .93 Baa 3.21 3.18 3.17 

Instalment credit, total . , y High grade (Treas. series) 2.50 2.51 2.51 
Instalment loans ‘ 3. U.S. Govt. bonds, 15 years or more. . 2.22 2.25 2.24 





Instalment sale credit, total 
Automobile 





In unit indicated 
TREASURY FINANCE 





U. S."Govt. securities outstanding, 
total interest-bearing : . . 18||Stock prices (1935-39 = 100): 
Bonds (marketable issues) ; ; ; Total 
Notes, certificates, and bills , : Industrial 
Savings bonds, savings notes, etc. 
Special issues pha he wh Public utility 
Ownership of U. S. Govt. securities: Volume of trading (mill. shares) 
Total interest-bearing: Brokers’ balances (mill. dollars): 
Commercial banks‘ . .50).......|| Credit extended to customers 
Fed. agencies and trust funds... 81 3 .74\| Money borrowed 
F. R. x .19|| Customers’ free credit balances... . 
Individuals¢ d 
Corporations* 
Insurance companies* 
Mutual savings banks* 
State and local govts.*......... , 
Marketable public issues: Personal income (annual rate, bill. 
By class of security: dollars):¢ § 
Bills: Total 
Total outstanding : : 5. Total salaries and wages 
Commercial Bank and F. R. Proprietors’ income, dividends and 


> : All other 

Certificates: Labor force (mill. persons) :* 
Total outstanding . 3 : Total 
Commercial bank and F. R. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ou 


Unemployment 
° mee Employment 
Notes: Nonagricultural 
Total outstanding ; f : Employment in nonagricultural estab- 
a — eee bank and F. R. lishments (mill. persons) :¢ § 
an 


Bonds: Trade 
Total outstanding......... 
Unrestricted issues: Transportation and utilities 

Nonbank, commercial Construction 
bank, and F. R. Bank.. ; e Hours and earnings at factories: 
Commercial bank Weekly earnings (dollars) 
Hourly earnings (cents) 
Hours worked (per week) 


Hans 


— 
— nO 
a=W oo 


lial 
eno 


Ow: 
wns 





























For footnotes see p. 1310. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Continued 


BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS *—Continued 








Chart 
book 
page 


1947 








July 





1947 





July 





Aug. 





MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS—Cont. 


Industrial production :5 
Total (1935-39 = 100) 
Groups (points in total index): 
Durable manufactures 
Machinery and trans. equip... . 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals, lumber, and 
building materials 
Nondurable manufactures 
Textiles and leather 
Food, liquor, and tobacco 
Chemicals, petroleum, rubber, 
and coal products 
Paper and printing 


Selected durable manufactures 
(1935-39 =100): 
Reugunene metals 


Transportation equipment 
Machinery 

Selected nondurable manufactures 

(1935-39 =100): 

Apparel wool consumption 
Cotton consumption. 
Manufactured food products. . 
Paperboard 
Leather 


New orders, shipments, and inven- 
tories (1939 = 100): 
New orders: 


Nondurable 
Shipments: 


Nondurable 
Inventories: 


Construction contracts (3 mo. moving 
avg., mill. dollars) :5 


In unit indic 


MONTHLY FIGURES—Cont. 








BUS CvVeuN On 


" BUSINESS CONDITIONS—Cont. 
Consumers’ prices (1935-39 = 100): 


Wholesale prices (1926 = 100): 
Total. 
Farm product 





Other than i and food 
ices paid and received by farmers 
"(1910-14 100): 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE 
-term foreign liabilities and assets 
reported by banks (bill. dollars): 
Total liabilities 
Official 


‘oreign exchange rates 
See p. 1333 of this BULLETIN. 80-81 


QUARTERLY FIGURES 
TREASURY FINANCE 


-_- receipts and expenditures: 


Net receipts 
Internal revenue collections, total... 
Individual income taxes 
Corporate income taxes 
Misc. internal revenue 
‘Cash income and outgo: 


In unit indicated 

















| lh al 
P pene” 
SUS 8882885 


az 


Cash outgo 
Shennan of each inceshe or Guten. oe 


z 
wn 


1- and 2-family dwellings 
Other 


Value of construction activity (mill. 
dollars) :* 


Freight carloadings:* 
Total (1935- -39 = 100) 
Groups (points in total index): 
 Dmepaane 


Department stores: 
—— (1935-39=100) :§ 


Sales (mill. dollars) 

Stocks (mill. dollars) 
Outstanding orders (mill. dollars) 
Stocks-sales ratio (months’ supply) 











MONEY RATES 
Bank rates on customer loans: 
New York City 


Other Northern and Eastern cities. 
Southern and Western cities 


CORPORATE SECURITY ISSUES 


iCommercial and Financial Chronicle 
data (bill. dollars): 


New capital 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
data (mill. dollars) :* 


Public utility 
New money: 


























1,605 
634 
82 
854 


428 
60 





1.70 
1.10 








For footnotes see p. 1310. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Continued 


BANK CREDIT, MONEY RATES, AND BUSINESS *—Continued 






















































































Chart |_ '946 Chart 1946 
book Oct book 
page See. June Dec. 
Annual rates, 1s 
QUARTERLY FIGURES in billions of dollars FIGURES FOR SELECTED DATES In billions of dollars 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, ETC. LIQUID ASSET HOLDINGS* 
Gross national product* § ......... 44 218.6 Individuals and businesses: 
Govt. purchases of goods and serv- Total holdings. ...............+++- 220.5 223.2 
PRET eT Tree tere 44 28.2 Deposits and currency............. 138.9 143.3 
Personal consumption expenditures 44 154.9 U. S. Govt. securities............+. 81.6 79.9 
i  icckedbecedan 45 18.2 Individuals: | 
Nondurable goods. ............ 45 93.6 Total holdings. ............sseeees 151.2 156.9 
PETES tree 45 43.1 Deposits and currency............. 96.2 101.5 
Private domestic and foreign invest- U. S. Govt. securities.............. 55.0 55.4 
SRL dnpta ch cteonns +s 06s 44 35.6 Corporations: 
Gross private domestic invest- Total holdings. ...........+.+ss00: 41.8 39.1 
ment: Deposits and currency............. 24.6 23.5 
Producers’ durable equipment. 46 15.7 6 U. S. Govt. securities. ............. 17.2 15.6 
New construction............ 46 9.3 3 Unincorporated businesses: 
Change in business inventories. 46 5.4 7 Total holdings. ...........0++se005 27.5 27.2 
Net foreign investment......... 46 5.2 .2 Deposits and currency............. 18.1 18.3 
Personal income, consumption, and U. S. Govt. securities. ............. 9.4 8.9 
saving:* § 
I, . ic owectecsecsene 47 187.5 9 
Disposable income..............- 47 168.0 4 
Consumption expenditures... .. . 47 154.9 8 1946 1947 
Net personal saving............ 47 13.1 .6 
i July 31 | Feb. 26° 
. ome OWNERSHIP OF DEMAND DEPOSITS * 
CALL DATE FIGURES’ 
he Individuals, partnerships, and corpora- 
As. UEEER BAe In billions of dollars ees oh acesh see Baa 77.5 77.8 
Holdings of U. S. Govt. securities: Nonfinancial: 
ee eins dunk side mwa 12 45.44 38.3 37.2 
SE ge ea es 12 10.47 16.4 16.0 
En Sci Ses eees aun e eas 12 15.29 13.0 12.5 
DT aac adhy ciate s obese se 12 1.07 4.4 4.2 
Loans: 4.5 4.5 
eine a s6 we beeen mah 13 9.69 ; - Financial: 
Rs et be be Re eins 6des 13 .88 ' : RR Sa ae ee 6.6 6.5 
LS os Uk aya es 6h See e 00.5 #5 13 4.27 s 6. Insurance companies............ 2.3 2.1 
ROSS SESE 13 2.46 3. 4. EL Seth kG a 4.5 4.5 
For purchasing securities: Individuals: 
To brokers and dealers......... 13 2.40 1. 1. ee 27.6 28.9 
3. as 13 2.48 1. 1. Individuals excl. farmers......... 21.4 22.1 
State and local govt. securities... ... 13 3.31 3. 3. ERY oS ae 6.2 6.7 
GEE 6 svasedcocccsndiee 13 3.15 3.0 2. Nonprofit ass'ns and other......... 5.0 $5.2 
* Estimated » Preliminary. r Revised. 


! Figures for other than Wednesday dates are shown under the Wednesday included in the weekly period. 
? See pp. 1251-1253 for an explanation of the revision in this series. 


2 Less than 5 million dollars. 


‘ For charts on pp. 28, 33, 37, and 39, figures for a more recent period are available in the regular BULLETIN tables that show those series. 


5 Adjusted for seasonal variation. 
* As of May 31, 1947. 


? Member bank holdings of State and local government securities on Sept. 30, 1946, were 3.62 billion dollars and of other securities were 
3.08 billion; data for other series are available for June and December dates only. a ~s 
* Monthly issues of this edition of the Chart Book may be obtained at an annual subscription rate of $9.00; individual copies of monthly 


issues, at $1.00 each. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE CHART BOOKS—Continued 
CONSUMER CREDIT * 


























Chart 1947 Chart 1947 
book book 
page’ | June | July? | Aug. page’! June | July? | Aug.? 
In millions of dollars In millions of dollars 
Consumer credit outstanding, total... 3 10,992} 11,061) 11,216)\Consumer instalment sale _ credit 
Instalment credit, total......... 3,5 4,918 ,047) 5,19. granted, cumulative totals:* 
Instalment loans........... 5 2,883) 2,956) 3,029 By automobiles dealers......... 7 422 411 419 
Instalment sale credit...... 5 2,035; 2,091) 2,166 By furniture and household appli- 
Charge accounts............%.. 3 2,887) 2,786) 2,761 SR I 0s teens counesas 7 265 246 261 
Single-payment loans........... 3 2,271] 2,301} 2,327 By department stores and mail- 
ere ae 3 916 927 933 order houses...............+. 7 169 163 167 
Consumer credit outstanding, cumu- By all other retailers........... 7 80 73 81 
lative totals:* Consumer instalment loan credit out- 
Instalment credit.............. 4 10,992| 11,061/ 11,216)| standing, cumulative totals:* 
Charge accounts............... 4 6,074] 6,014) 6,021 Commercial and industrial banks. 8 2,883} 2,956} 3,029 
Single-payment loans........... 4 3,187} 3,228) 3,260 Small loan companies.......... 8 1,544) 1,587] 1,626 
SE SS ods cade cbeceedss 4 916 927 933 C6 can6 baence bbe 8 906 938 974 
Consumer instalment sale credit out- Miscellaneous lenders. ......... 8 682 705 734 
standing, cumulative totals:* Insured repair and modernization 
Automobile dealers............. 6 2,035} 2,091) 2,166 Ss cawacnd 6d 54n 006 0ESS os < 8 450 470 495 
Furniture and household appli- , 
ae 6 1,155; 1,169) 1,201 
Department stores and mail- 
CT eee en 6 724 733 752 L 
RPG 060k Sebak oss esas cahka 6 301 304 312 





























» Preliminary. 


2 The figures shown here are cumulative totals, not aggregates for the individual components. 


by subtracting from the figure shown, the total immediately following it. 
* Copies of the Chart Book may be obtained at a price of 50 cents. 





1 Annual figures for charts on pp. 9-19, inclusive, will be published as soon as they become available. 
Aggregates for each component may be derived 


SEPTEMBER CROP REPORT, BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
BASED ON ESTIMATES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BY STATES, AS OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 


[In thousands of units] 

































































Cotton Corn Winter wheat Spring wheat 
Federal Reserve district 
Production Estimate Production Estimate Production Estimate Production Estimate 
1946 Sept. 1, 1947 1946 Sept. 1, 1947 1946 Sept. 1, 1947 1946 Sept. 1, 1947 
Bales Bales Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
| a. a ae 7,120 cS 8 eee ee ee eee 21 20 
oO Seer, er ae ere 31,175 25,152 6,498 10,481 189 76 
eee RSS ray Saree 53,294 51,543 17,856 5 2 ae! err 
SE s..6onnencnes oheehemonshhen sh Oeksacs ween 223,470 174,078 53,578 EE: Wits & wpe aa « 0 oes, Wa tin 6 wie 
Ee 1,154 1,153 149,589 154,203 26,028 KR SE Ee eee, een) ee 
(8 SSE es eee)” 1,777 2,285 162,801 161,491 5,748 SS Ia a ee ee ee 
OE Seer Seer eee eee 1,394,302 902 ,488 55,570 70,912 1,313 1,524 
Rg Sr pay ates aia 12,830 23,522 416,064 298 ,627 38,914 55,491 1 il 
NED. 6 dasa ve oalb's onc Mees okey CE eeneae 407 ,287 304 ,499 40 ,437 34,019 243,224 265 ,879 
I ET. ich s +c debe wines 217 249 372,024 260 , 133 439 ,505 566 , 369 4,249 4,400 
P64 ducted +40 Ree hes 2,062 3,771 64 ,640 58 ,959 63,901 132,823 84 83 
San Francisco. ............. 600 869 6,161 6,070 125,858 111,400 32,726 40,961 
, os eee 8,640 11,849 3,287,927 2,403 ,913 873 ,893 1,095 ,648 281,822 312,954 
Oats Tame hay Tobacco White potatoes 
Federal Reserve district . ; : i 
Production Estimate Production Estimate Production Estimate Production Estimate 
1946 Sept. 1, 1947 1946 Sept. 1, 1947 1946 Sept. 1, 1947 1946 Sept. 1, 1947 
Bushels Bushels Tons Tons Pounds Pounds Bushels Bushels 
dass anew eebedes 5,147 4,620 3,911 3,936 34,501 38 ,567 88 ,945 63,611 
EO See aera 33,681 15,190 6,795 6,463 1,324 1,573 49,845 39 391 
PUNO wok cices sce ctias 18,919 12,056 2,753 2,658 59,124 61,100 23 ,406 20,161 
CUE: POeoh oye bev deneen 75,131 28,235 6,182 5,811 162,708 139,212 14,710 11,393 
en ce nnu xe-ac elle 39,915 37,042 5,077 4,488 1,321,995 1,249,875 31,369 24,739 
ph EOE ee 33,262 33 ,862 4,210 3,966 266 , 587 271,044 18,718 12,416 
COIS iain es ccon dw e-cetes $92 ,327 452,703 17,788 18,285 42,770 35,340 32,940 24,322 
SRS a ee 82,353 55,671 9,298 8,795 414,372 347 , 167 11,171 8,191 
Re: 399 186 370,100 9,590 10,056 3,379 2,769 43,833 37 ,967 
ERs 158,727 149 652 8,372 9,328 5,320 3,864 37,972 32,340 
Sa ae 39,970 35.674 1,883 . Bearer oo eee 6,634 5 ,083 
Gk GUN: & o.cnubeees 31,249 31,987 13,471 i e eee. Oe ere 116,426 88 ,554 
Dees + cncuuseaneues 1,509 , 867 1,226,792 89 ,330 88 ,851 2,312,080 2,150,511 475 ,969 368 , 168 
1 Includes 10,000 bales grown in miscellaneous territory. 
2 Includes 11,000 bales grown in miscellaneous territory. 
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OWNERSHIP OF U. S. GOVERNMENT MARKETABLE PUBLIC ISSUES, BY CLASS OF SECURITY* 


{In millions of dollars. Postal Savings and prewar bonds included; guaranteed securities excluded] 


































































































































Bill holdings Certificate holdings Treasury note holdings Bond holdings 
Total 
End secur- ’ Nonbank 
ieee out Non — eral Non- tral Non- = ral — 4 ral 
stand- |} Total | bank | cial | Re. | Tot! |! bank | cial | Re | Total!) pank | cial | Re | Tot#! | Re | unre-| cial | Re. 
ses bank | Bank bank | Bank bank | Bank strict-| strict-| bank Bank 
1941— 
See, , cat ET Mea Das alc 5 come Ba dae < oft coecille savcchecsevelxenes RE Se 2 f See See Sree 1,280 
RR ORRIN OR FRG: SS ee ey Gh s ha be oan . ti... See eee ee . 
Mar...| 37,054|| 1,604|) 1,038 Ee Se! Bee, SE Tee 5§,722}| 2,027| 2,875} 820) 29,728)|...... 17 ,875|10,494/1 ,359 
April. .| 37 ,075}| 1,603 755 Dcuk’ che dbo ab ob wade wh on chose ke $,721]| 2,022} 2,879) 820 .. See 17 ,749}10,642/1,359 
ay. 37 ,075}} 1,603 844 SE A ee SP Se 5,721|| 1,990) 2,911} 820 ,. ee 17 ,665/10,726]1,359 
June. 37,713)| 1,603 yg i SS Se See ey ,698)| 1,947) 2,931} 820) 30,411)|...... 18, 188/10,864/1,359 
July. 37,713)| 1,603 ae ee See oe” ,698)| 1,937; 2,941} 820) 30,411)|...... 18 ,116)/10,936}1 ,359 
Aug. 37 ,667)| 1,604 RR A ee eee ae 5 ,698)| 1,953) 2,925| 820) 30,365)|...... ,062)10 ,944)1, 359 
Sept 37 ,368)| 1,305 517 CL Tie, oo 5 db couabie cole abbeus 5 ,698}| 1,963} 2,915} 820) 30,365||...... 18,117|10,889)}1,359 
Oct. 38 ,869)| 1,404 624 ATR SR Se See cote” ,509)} 1,878) 2,854) 777) 31,955)|...... 19 040/11 ,513}1,402 
Nov 39 ,677)| 1,703 a ES, Se Se Se” 6,012)| 1,983) 3,252} 777) 31,961)|...... 19 025/11 ,534}1,402 
‘ 41,562)| 2,002 955} 1,037 ee eee: eee Seo. 997), 1,974) 3,246) 777) 33,563)|...... 19, 915/12, 186]1,462 
1942— 
Jan....| 42,271}| Z,101 Gas ool 6 & 06 0lle 006 dele 0006 cheeses 5 ,591)| 1,903) 2,995} 693) 34,579)|...... 20, 169) 12 ,863)1 ,547 
Feb.. : 700) 2,002 gio eae Sa —AESRE aR eae 5,591)| 1,926) 2,972] 693 . Sr 20 , 846/13 ,696}1 , 566 
Mar.. 43 ,329)| 1,652 942 ee eee eee 5,571)|| 1,937| 2,941} 693) 36,106)|...... 20 776/13 ,782)1,548 
April. .| 45,137|| 1,953 671} 1,191 91) 1,507 690 a 5,571|| 1,942] 2,936) 693) 36,106)|...... 20 ,692/13 ,845/1 ,569 
ay. 47 ,615|| 2,257 751) 1,350 156) 1,507 611 869 27) 5,571)| 1,976] 2,902) 693) 38,280) 882/21 ,055/14,737|1 ,606 
June. 50 ,573)| 2,508 708} 1,557 243) 3,096)| 1,059) 1,971 66/ 6,689)| 2,250) 3,725} 714) 38,280) 882/20 ,941/14,840/1 ,617 
July 53 ,826|| 3,663 834| 2,263 566) 3,096 957} 1,921) 218) 6,689)| 2,285) 3,682} 722) 40,378 882/21 ,706)16,147/1 ,643 
Aug. 57 ,176)| 4,168 824| 2,648 696) 4,705)| 1,356) 3,008) 341) 6,689)) 2,362) 3,602) 725) 41,614) 2,118/21,449/16,387/1, 
Sept ,402)| 4,619)| 1,078) 2,884 657) 6,211)) 1,729} 3,978) S04) 7,958)| 2,773) 4,507) 678) 41,614|| 2,118/21,338/16,445]1,713 
Oct.. 65 ,008}| 5,126)| 1,177) 3,468 481|) 6,211)) 1,703} 3,782} 726)10,095)| 2, 5 ,830)1,297| 43,577|| 2,118/21,946)17 ,368|2,145 
Nov. 66,132)| 5,721)| 1,122) 4,216 383) 6,739)| 1,585) 4,389} 765/10,095)| 2,924) 5,828)1,343| 43,577|| 2,118|21,607/17,388|2,464 
» 76 ,488|| 6,627|| 1,120) 4,497) 1,010/10,534)) 3,023) 6,470/1,041| 9,863)| 2,869] 5,670/1,324) 49, 4,945/22,285|19 ,457/2,777 
1943— 
Jan.. 77 ,496)| 7,423)) 1,166) 5,568 689/10,741)| 3,032) 6,594/1,115) 9,863)| 2,890) 5,698|1,275| 49,469]| 4,949/22,111/19,772|2,637 
Feb.. 78 ,726|| 8,232)) 1,455) 5,302) 1,475)11,161)| 3,535) 6,837| 789) 9,863)| 2,974) 5,699)1,190) 49,469) 4,949/22 005/20, 148|2 ,367 
Mar.. 79 ,662|| 9,234|| 2,078) 5,069) 2,087/11,161)) 3,466) 6,845) 850) 9,797|| 2,990) 5,850} 957) 49,469) 4,949/21 ,695|20,841/1 ,984 
April. .| 91,392||10,044|| 1,199) 6,415) 2,430/16,154|| 5,960) 9,197} 997) 9,797|| 3,015) 5,825| 957) 55,397!) 8,509/23 338/21 ,533|2,017 
ay..| 95,382/|10,853)| 1,394) 7,017) 2,442/16,561|| 5,703} 9,759)1,099) 9,797!) 3,065} 5,813) 919} 58,171]| 8,711/23,734|24,018/1, 708 
June. .| 95,310)/11, 1,547) 6,502) 3,815/16,561|| 5,646] 9,823)1,092| 9,168)| 2,894) 5,500) 774) 57,716|| 8,711|23,299/24,238/1,468 
July.. .| 98,613)|12,460)) 1,625) 5,939) 4,896/16,561|| 9,579] 9,890/1 ,092/11,875|| 3,648] 7,506) 721] 57,716)| 8,711|22,824|24,736|1,445 
Aug.. .| 99,935)|12,846)| 1,912) 5,233) 5,701/17,497)| 5,337|11 ,000/1,160/11,875|| 3,621) 7,533) 721) 57,716]! 8,711/22,351/25,181|1,473 
Sept... }111,426)|13,054|| 1,255) 6,448) 5,351/21,136)| 7,853)11,936/1,347/11,596)| 3,306] 7,603) 687) 65,640//12,221/26 004/25 ,915/1,500 
Oct... .|115 ,944//13 064} 1,290) 6,227) 5,547}23,199)| 8,277|13,357|1,565)11,596|| 3,341] 7,569) 686] 68,085/'12,519|26, 265/27, 795|1 ,506 
Nov.. .|115 ,909)/13 ,074)| 1,268) 5,643) 6,136/23,103)| 8,018)13,177/1,908)11,596)| 3,351) 7,552} 693) 68,136//12,525/26,013/28 ,090/1 ,508 
Dec... Pet: 13,072)|| 1,588) 4,716) 6,768/22,843)) 7,675|12,701|2,467/11,175)| 3,121) 7,389) 665) 68,140)/12,526/25,777|28,278|1,559 
1944— 
Jan....}115,259/|13,101)| 1,256) 4,904) 6,941/22,843)| 6,704/13,352/2,787/11,175|| 3,138] 7,372} 665) 68,140//12,503/25 ,029/29 ,016|1 ,592 
Feb. ..|126,171)|13,112|| 1,274) 5,484) 6,354/25 ,680)| 9,935/13 ,049)2 ,696)13 ,302)| 3,374) 9,046] 882) 74,078||18 082/24, 392/29 ,991/1 ,613 
Mar.. .|128, 080/13 ,147|| 2,009) 4,606) 6,532|25 ,680)| 9, 766/12, 944/2,970/16,244|| 3,683}11,402/1,159| 73,009|/18 206/23 ,981|29 ,372/1,450 
April. .|127 440/13, 150)| 1,372) 4,137) 7,641/25 ,306)| 9,354|12,979|2,973|16,263)| 3,621/11,486)1,156] 72,722)18 ,240|23 522/29 ,515|1,445 
May. .|128,029))13,766)| 1,673) 3,627| 8,466/25 ,266)| 9,169)12,950)3, 147/16, 265|| 3,580)11 ,499/1,186) 72,733)|18 ,250/23 ,421|29 ,615)1 ,447 
June. .|140,401/|14, 734) 967| 4,894) 8,873 28 ,822) 10 ,403)15 ,037)3 ,382/17 ,405|| 4,507)11,718|1,180) 79,440)20, 714/26, 337/30,925/1 ,464 
July.. .|144,919)/15 ,523) 981) 5,477) 9,065)30,035||10 686/15 ,967|3 ,382/18 ,067|| 4,855|12,092/1,120) 81,293)/21 ,084/26 574/32 ,289/1 ,346 
Aug.. .|/145,213)}/15,715)| 1,086) 4,555/10,074/30 001/10 ,608)16,011)3 ,382)18 ,067|| 4,773|12,216/1,078| 81,431//21, 124/26, 393/32 ,645|1,269 
Sept.. .|144,723)|/15,747|| 1,350) 3,614/10, 783/29 ,573/|10, 306/15 ,708|3 ,559|17 ,936|| 4,641/12,230)1,065| 81 ,466//21 , 133/26, 227/32 ,863)1,243 
Oct... ./145 ,008//16 ,060)) 1,417) 3,092/11,551/29,546//10,325)15,472/3 ,749}17 ,936)| 4,633|12,203/1,100|) 81 ,466//21 , 120/25 ,902/33 , 201|1,243 
Nov.. .|145, 183/|16,405)/) 1,602) 2,935)11,868/29,545|| 9,494)15,888/4, 163/17 ,936|| 4,438]12,387/1,111| 81,298)/21, 133\24, 682/34, 240]1,243 
Fa . .|161 ,648)/16,428)) 1,167) 4,113)11, 148/30, 401/10, 482/15 ,032)4,887/23 ,039|| 6,062/15,411)1,566) 91,781)\24,351/29,657|36,530]1,243 
45— 
Jan... .|162,261/|16,403)| 1,096) 3,931)11,376|30,401||10,359)15, 145/4,897/23 ,039)| 5,986/15,487|1,566| 92,417||24,586/29 , 231/37 ,434/1,166 
Feb. . .|162,379)|16,399)| 1,182) 3,387/11,830)30,396||10, 220/15 ,259/4, 917/23 ,039)| 5,919/15 ,560]1,560) 92,545)|24 604/29 ,056)37 ,753/1,132 
Mar.. .|162,625)|16,921)| 2,122) 2,720)12 ,079)34,544/|/11,303/17 ,830/5 ,411/18,588)| 4,880/12,657|1,051| 92,572)|24,598/28 , 762/38 ,084/1,128 
April. .|162 ,680)|17 ,041)| 1,466) 2,565/13 ,010)34,478)/11 ,595/17 ,550/5 ,333}18 ,588)| 4,989/12,611| 988) 92,572)\24,588/28 ,348/38 ,513}1,123 
May. .|162 ,652/|/17,049)| 1,853) 2,242}12,954/34,442)|11,370/17 ,202|5,870/18 ,588]) 4,983)12,588/1,017| 92 ,572/\24, 592/27 ,577/39,290|1,113 
June. ./181,319)/17,041)| 1,281] 2,798/12 962/34, 136)|11 ,315)16,789/6 ,032/23 ,497|| 5, 736/16 ,076|1 ,685/106 ,644/|36 , 246/27 ,474/41 ,811/1,113 
July.. .|183 ,080)/17 ,025|| 1,478] 2,737|12,810|34,472)|11 ,564/16,812/6 ,096|23 ,498|| 5 ,589/16,211/1 698/108 ,085/|37 ,420/26 , 715/42 ,837/1,113 
Aug... |183,334/}17 ,038)} 1,591) 2,193/13,254)34,430)|11 ,617/16,413/6,400/23 ,498|| 5 ,678/16,058/1, 762/108 ,367/|37 , 703/26, 368/43 ,182/1,114 
Sept... |182,833)/17,018)) 1,749) 2,035)13,234/35 ,072)|11 ,679|16, 2091/7 , 184/23 ,498|| 5,735|15 ,830/1 ,933)107 , 244/137 , 794/25 ,620/42,853|) 977 
Oct... .[182,790)/17 ,026|| 1,876) 1,978/13,172/}35 ,021//11,585}16,230/7 ,206|23 ,498)| 5, 744/15 ,834/1,920)107 , 2441/37 , 785/24 ,989|43 ,493| 977 
Nov.. .|185,112)}17,026)| 2,127) 2,306)12, 593/35 ,021||10,863/16,358|7 ,800|23 ,498|| 5,718/15 ,678|2 , 102/109 , 566/40, 100/23 ,909/44 ,580| 977 
Ode 198 ,778)|17 ,037)| 1,730) 2,476)12 831/38, 155)|11, 700/18 ,091/8 , 364/22 ,967)| 5,146|15, 701)2, 120/120, 619||S0,522/22 ,599/46,551| 947 
46— 
Jan... .|199,633)|17 ,042)| 1,789] 2,387/12 , 866/41 ,502|/12 ,075/21 ,380/8 ,047/19,551)| 4,494/13 ,652/1,405}121 ,538)|51,422/21 ,901|47,268) 947 
Feb. . .|199,810)|17 ,032)| 1,598) 2,396)13 ,038/41 ,413)/12,151|21,716|7 ,546/19,551)) 4,553)13,625/1,373/121,814)|51,713|21,711/47,443| 947 
Mar.. .|197 ,063)|17 ,047|| 2,255) 1,512}13, 280/40, 399)|12 ,827|20 ,618/6 954/18, 261!) 4,506|12,292/1 ,463/121,357||51,718|21,308/47,428| 903 
April. .|195 ,079)/17 ,054)| 1,518] 1,875/13,661/38 ,408)/12 , 305/19, 598/6 505/18 ,261)| 5,527|}12,071/1 ,663)}121 ,357//51,727/20,805|47 ,922|} 903 
May. .|193 ,487/|/17 ,041)| 1,430) 1,715/13 ,896)36,828)|12 ,276/18,157/6,395/18,261|| 4,695)11,828/1,738|121,357//51,569/20,715|48,170| 903 
June. .|189,606)|17 ,039)| 1,431] 1,142/14,466/34 ,804//11 ,315|16,676/6 813/18 ,261)| 5,117/11,396/1, 748/119 ,502//51 ,580/19,817/47,350) 755 
July... .|187 ,596)|17 ,023)| 1,392] 1,225|)14,406/37 ,720)|/12 ,228|17 ,616/7 , 786/13 ,351|| 3,817) 8,938] 596/119,502)/51,583|19,489/47,675| 755 
Aug.. .|186,350)|17 ,024/| 1,360 925/14, 739/36 ,473)|12 275/16, 342|7 ,856/13 ,351|| 3,912) 8,843) 596)119,502//51,582/19,295|47,870) 755 
Sept.. .|184,338//17 ,007|| 1,357 939\14,711/34,478)/12 ,031/14,532|7 ,915|13,351|| 3,976) 8,707) 668/119, 502/48 ,069/22 ,477/48 , 201 755 
Oct... .{182 ,318}/16,987|| 1,266] 1,126)14,595/32 ,478)|11 ,683)13 ,343/7 452/13 ,351|| 4,167] 8,469} 715/119,502)/}48 088/22 ,261/48,398| 755 
Nov.. .|180,328)|17 ,000)) 1,127 848/15 ,025/30,475//11 ,313)11,831]7 ,331/13,351|| 4,163) 8,353) 835|119,502)\48,107/22,159|48,483) 753 
PP . .|176,613)|17 ,033)) 1,101) 1,187)14, 745/29, 987)|/11,270)11,221|7 ,496/10,090)| 3,615] 6,120) 355)119,502/\48 ,093/22,234|48,422| 753 
4 —= 
Jan... .|176,444//17 ,074 902 520) 15 ,652/29,791)|/11,416/11,195/7 ,180)10 ,090)| 3,567) 6,168) 355)119,489|\48,126/22,083/48,527| 753 
Feb. ..|175,410)/17 ,048) 779 539/15 , 730/28 ,784/|11 ,383|10,212|7 ,189|10,090|| 3,550) 6,096) 444/119,489/|48 ,140/22,103|48,493)} 753 
Mar.. .|172 ,462/|17 ,038)| 1,267 681/15 ,090/27 ,792)|11,402) 9,991/6,399| 8,142)! 2,668) 5,122} 352/119,489)/48,157|22,125/48,454| 753 
April. .|170,535)|16,610 581 928/15 , 101/26 ,294//10,806| 9,837|5 ,651| 8,142|| 2,739] 5,051} 352/119,489)/48, 169/22 ,027/48,540) 753 
May. .|169,926//16,002 440 590) 14 ,972/26 ,294/|/10 946) 9,336|6,012| 8,142)! 2,840) 4,933} 369/119,489)/48 , 162/21 ,964/48 628) 735 
June. .|168,703)|15,775 492 787|14,496/25 ,296||10,480) 8,536\6,280) 8,142)| 2,918) 4,855| 369/119,489/\48,168/21,825/48,769| 727 
July.. .|168 ,509//15 ,756 801; 1,060)13,895/25,122||10,281) 8,282|6,559| 8,142|| 2,929] 4,844) 369/119,488)}48,159/21,492/49,111| 726 
Aug... 168 , 390) a Sa 8 Fo ae ee 3 3 3. Sa Ae lO EP eee eee 720 
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* The new book, Federal Reserve Charts on Bank Credit, Money Rates, and Business, carries a series of charts showing the distribution of 
ownership of the marketable debt of the United States among nonbank holders, commercial banks, and Federal Reserve Banks, broken down by 
class of security and by term to call date. 

The commercial banks covered by the Survey have accounted for approximately 91-93 per cent of the amount of securities owned by all 
commercial banks in the United States in 1946 and 1947. The percentage of ownership declined in 1946 and 1947, however, after increasing 


Basic data are from Treasury's monthly Survey of Ownership published in Treasury Bulletin. 
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{In millions of dollars. Postal Savings and prewar bonds included; guaranteed securities excluded.] 


OWNERSHIP OF U. S. GOVERNMENT MARKETABLE PUBLIC ISSUES, BY EARLIEST CALLABLE OR DUE DATE* 






























Within 1 year 1-5 years 5-10 years Over 10 years 
Total 
End | Secu- Nonbank 
of ‘ a me Com- rom a Com- ~— ie Com- — Com- a+ 
mont ota on- mer- on- mer- on- mer- mer- 
—= bank | cial | Re- | Total|! bank | cial | Re} Total) bank | ciat | Re | Tot! | Re | Unre-| cial | BO. 
1941— 
Jan.. Sk RS RP Pere 233)11 ,609))......]...... Se gy + wee sdeweces | 8. Pe eee P 477 
Feb...| 36,275]| 4,187||......]...... 233|11,609]|......]...... 994] 9,526]|......]...... ee Besar ecg 477 
Mar...| 37,054|| 3,211]| 1,806] 1,220} 185/11,248]| 5,191] 5,084] 973)10,641|| 5,947) 4,178] 516) 11,954)|...... 7,994] 3,454] 506 
April. .| 37,075|| 3,210]| 1,530] 1,495] 185]11,737|| $,657| 5,107] 973)10,152/| 5,350] 4,286) 516) 11,976))...... ,988| 3,482] 506 
May. .| 37,075|| 3,210]| 1,643] 1,382} 185]11,737|| 5,633} 5,131] 973|10,152)| 5,311) 4,325) 516) 11,976))...... 7,913] 3,557) 506 
June. .| 37,713|| 2,399|| 878] 1,393] 128]13,592|| 6,788) 5,735|/1,069| 9,924)) 5,194) 4,212) 518) 11,797))...... ,764| 3,569] 464 
July.. .| 37,713]| 2,398|| 876] 1,394] 128]13,592|| 6,769) 5,754]1,069) 9,924)| 5,112) 4,294) 518) 11,798))...... ,796| 3,538] 464 
Aug.. .| 37,667|| 2,352 853| 1,371 128]13,592|| 6,772] 5,751|1,069] 9,924]| 5,088) 4,318] 518] 11,798||...... ,807| 3,527] 464 
Sept 37,368] 2,395|| 1,054] 1,147] 194/13,250}]| 6,553) 5,694]1,003/10, 5,723| 4,395} 562] 11,043)|...... 7,267| 3,356] 420 
Oct. 38 ,869)| 2,306)) 1,075} 1,080]  151|13,250]) 6,508) 5,739)1,003/10, 5,642] 4,476] 562] 12,633)|...... 8,317] 3,853) 463 
Nov 39,677|| 2,605|| 1,128] 1,326}  151|13,753]| 6,593) 6,157|1,003/10, 5,605] 4,511} 564] 12,639]|...... 8,354] 3,823) 462 
Dec...| 41,562)! 3,120) 1,515) 1,413] 192/13,521]| 6, 6,085} 971|12,331]| 6,155] 5,526) 650) 12,591)|...... ,709| 3,445] 437 
1942— 
Jan....} 42,271]| 2,813|| 1,099) 1,617 97|13,534|| 6,529] 6,034] 971/13,330)| 6,397) 6,198) 735] 12,594)|...... 8,721] 3,437| 436 
Feb. 43,700)! 2,714)| 1,138) 1,479 97/13 ,534|| 6,535| 6,028] 971/13,312|| 6,272| 6,295) 745] 14,141)|...... 9,538] 4,157] 446 
Mar...| 43,329)! 2,410) 1,368} 906] 136/13,468]| 6,513} 6,023] 932/14,333)| 6,984) 6,593) 756) 13,118)|...... 8,790} 3,911; 417 
April. .| 45,137|| 4,218]| 1,786] 2,204] 228]13,468]| 6,492] 6,044) 932|14,333]| 6,916) 6,659) 758) 13,118))...... 8,800] 3,882) 436 
May. .| 47,615)| 4,521|| 1,780} 2,422] 319]13,468|| 6,491] 6,045] 932]15,625)| 7,287| 7,554) 784) 14, 882| 8,836] 3,835] 447 
June. .| 50,573|| 7,445|| 2,743] 4,128]  574/13,503|/ 6,143] 6,536] 824/17,126|| 8,062) 8,241} 823) 12,4 882] 7,996] 3,202] 419 
July.. .| 53,826|| 8,600)) 2,770] 4,783] 1,047|13,503|| 6,142) 6,528] 833/19,224|| 8,888) 9,486) 850) 12,499)) 882) 7,985) 3,214) 418 
‘Aug.. .| 57,176||10,714)| 3,160} 6,255] 1,299|13,503|| 6,165] 6,487] 851|19,224|| 8,701| 9,668} 855) 13,735)| 2,118) 7,965| 3,236) 416 
Sept...| 60,402//12,608)| 3,751] 7,469] 1,388]14,835|| 6,569] 7,386] 880/19,224)| 8,648) 9,709] 867) 13,735|| 2,118] 7,951] 3,249) 417 
Oct....| 65,008//14,515|) 4,644] 8,352] 1,519]16,331|| 6,450] 8,382|1,499|20,427|| 8,737|10,508/1,182| 13,735|| 2,118] 7,962) 3,205] 450 
Nov.. .| 66,132//15,639)| 4,462] 9,685] 1,492/16,331|| 6,348] 8,354|1,629|20,427|| 8,559)10,522/1,346) 13,735|| 2,118] 7,870) 3,259) 488 
Dec... .| 76,488)|/20,528)| 6,005|12,031] 2,492/16,611|| 6,216) 8,729]1,666/22,787|| 9,266|12,034/1,487| 16,562|| 4,945) 7,811] 3,300) 506 
1943— 
Jan. 77 ,496)|21,531|| 6,033/13,240| 2,258]16,611|| 6,240] 8,755|1,616|22,788|| 9,154|12,270]1,364| 16,566]| 4,949] 7,772| 3,366] 479 
Feb. 78,726'22,761|| 6,753|13,299| 2,709|16,611)| 6,306] 8,783|1,522|22,788|| 9,147|12,451/1,190] 16,566]| 4,949) 7,764| 3,453} 400 
Mar...| 79,662/|24,212|| 7,412|13,400] 3,400]18,434|| 7,129] 9,834/1,471|20,449]) 8,059/11,631| 759] 16,566|| 4,949) 7,631] 3,740] 246 
April. .| 91,392//31,534|| 9,719|17,710] 4,105]16,916)| 6,222) 9,373]1,321|22 ,817||10,083|/11,986| 748] 20,126|| 8,509) 7,491] 3,900) 226 
May. .| 95,382//32,750||10 489]18 ,027| 4,234|16,916)| 5,439]10,223|1, 254/25 ,389|/10,519/14,375| 495) 20,328|| 8,711] 7,452) 3,980) 185 
June. .| 95,310\|33 ,093|| 9,617|17,976| 5,500}19,562|| 7,029]11 ,444)1,089/23 ,OS1)| 9,473/13,160| 418) 19,603|) 8,711) 7,269) 3,481) 142 
July.. .| 98,613||33,689|| 9,628]17,480| 6,581/22,269]| 7,674)13 ,560]1 ,035|23 ,051|| 9,210]13,434| 407) 19,603)) 8,711) 7,164) 3,597) 131 
‘Aug...| 99,935|/35,011)| 9,657|17,900| 7,454/22,269|| 7,551/13,683|1,035|23 ,051)| 8,951|13,664) 436) 19,603)| 8,711) 7,060) 3,701| 131 
+ Sept.. .|111,4261|39,497/|11,560]20,649] 7,288|21,802|| 7,024|13,772/1,006/27 ,013||12,852/13,700| 461) 23,114)/12,221| 6,982) 3,780) 131 
Oct. . .|115,944//40, 169]/11,611/21,044] 7,514/21,802|) 6,981/13,810]1,011/30,561|/13 ,643)16,271} 647) 23,412)//12,519) 6,940) 3,822) 131 
Nov... _|115,909/}40 ,083//11,325/20,276] 8,482|21,802|| 6,996|13,794/1,012/30,584|/13,387/16,550| 647] 23,440}12,525) 6,941) 3,843) 131 
Dec. . .|115,230}/40,437||11,585/19,165| 9,687|21,337|| 6,633/13,760| 944/30,015/|13,073|16,291| 651] 23,442)/12,526) 6,871) 3,867) 178 
1944— 
Jan. . .J115,259|/40 ,465|/10, 220/20 ,066]10,179]21,337|| 6,635/13,746| 956)30,015|/12,526)16,849) 640) 23,442//12,503| 6,745) 3,984) 210 
Feb. . .|120, 171/43 ,313//13 ,317|20,477| 9,519/23 ,464]| 6,881/15 ,415/1,168/30,015//12,111/17,290) 614 29 ,379||18 ,082| 6,664] 4,389] 244 
Mar.. _|128,080)/45 ,820//14 394/21 ,402|10,024|22,739|| 6,422/15,082]1,235/30,015/|12,028)17,385| 602) 29,506)|18,206| 6,594] 4,456) 250 
April. .|127,440//45 , 125|/13 ,035|20,954]11, 136/22, 759|| 6,436/15 ,095]1,228/30,015|/11,826|17,587) 602] 29,542)/18,240) 6,569) 4,483) 250 
May. . |128,029)45 , 700/13 , 136|20, 400} 12 , 164/22 ,760}| 6,453|15 ,079/1 ,228}30,015)/11,707/17,704) 604/ 29,553)18,251) 6,544) 4,508) 250 
June. . |140,401)|50, 080/13 45923 ,821|12 ,800)25 ,061)| 7 ,622)16, 1951 244/33 ,889)/14 ,889/18,395) 605) 31,373/\20,714) 6,245) 4,164) 250 
July... |144,919)|S2 ,082)/13 743/25 347/12 ,992|25,722]| 7,948]16,607)1 ,167|35 ,357/|15 224/19, 503} 31,757||21,084| 6,183] 4,240) 259 
‘Aug. . .|145,213]/52,239!|13 ,845|24,393]14,001/25,722|| 7,778|16,821]1, 123/35 ,479||15 ,068|19,973| 438) 31,772)21,124| 6,165] 4,242) 241 
Sept... |144, 723/52, 140/14 ,077|23 , 105)14, 958/26 ,588|| 7,784|17,762]1 ,042/34,215 |14,516/19,288| 411) 31,780)/21,133) 6,148) 4,260] 239 
Oct... .| 145,008) |52 ,425]|14, 195/22 288/15 ,942|26 , 588)! 7668/17 ,868}1 ,052)34 ,215)/14,249)19,555| 411 31780) 21,119 6,166] 4,256] 239 
Nov... .|145, 1831/52 ,600]/13 , 200/22 , 708|16 ,683/26,588|| 6,735/18,801/1 ,052/34,215/|13,476|20,328| 411) 31,780)/21,132) 6,076) 4,333) 239 
Dec. _|161,648//53 ,683//13 ,827\23, 175|16,681|34,994|| 9,945/23 ,492/1,557|37,909)|17,590/19,953| 366) 35,061) 24,351) 6,007) 4,464) 239 
1945— 
Jan... .|162,261)|S7 ,090)|14 ,275|25 ,479]17 ,336/31 ,563|| 9,268|21 , 155]1 , 140]}38 ,354)/17,279/20,733| 342) 35,254)24,586) 5,852) 4,630) 186 
Feb... .|162,379)|57,081)|/14, 149/25 ,127/17,805/31,563|| 9,346/21 ,077|1, 140/38 ,468|/17,126|21,026| 316) 35,267|\24,604| 5,758) 4,727) 178 
Mar... _|162 ,625||59,079]|15 .678/25 ,244/18, 157/31, 746], 9,178|21,546]1,022/39,150)|18,012/20,811) 327) 32,650)\24,598) 4,197) 3,692) 163 
April. .|162 ,680)|S9, 133/15 ,375/24, 799|18 959/31 ,746)| 9,246|21,489)1 011/39, 150)|17,655|21,173| 322| 32,650)\24,588) 4,123) 3,777) 162 
May. . |162,652/|59, 106)/15 521/24, 116|19,469 31,746]| 9,201/21,537/1, 008/39, 150)|17,164/21,669] 317] 32,650)|24,592|} 3,899) 3,999) 160 
June. .|181,319/}60, 646/15 ,497|25 ,328/19,821/34,801|| 8,920|24,387|1,494/41,516)|17,705|23 494) 317) 44,356)36,246) 3, 4,267| 160 
July.. .|183 ,080)/65 ,875//16 944/28 ,551|20,380/29,892|| 7,718|21,314] 860/41, 783)/17,119/24,347) 317) 45,530))37,420) 3,564) 4,386) 160 
‘Aug... |183,334//65 ,847|/17 211/27 ,443|21, 193/29, 892|| 7,776|21,256] 860)41,786)|16,811|24,658) 317) 45,810)|37,703| 3,454) 4,493) 160 
Sept.. .|182,833]65 ,255}|17 ,012|26,252|21 ,991|36,017|| 9,656|25,394] 967|35 ,661/|14,753|20,698) 210) 45,901)37,794) 3,363) 4,584) 160 
Oct... .|182, 7901/65 ,212)/17 ,069|26, 204/21 ,939|36,017|| 9,543/25,507| 967|35,661/|14,352/21,099] 210) 45,901) 37,785) 3,231) 4,725) 160 
Nov... .|185,112)/65, 2121/16, 550/26 ,528|22,134/36,017|| 9,329|25,721] 967|35,661)/13,637/21,814| 210] 48,223)40,100) 3,104) 4,859) 160 
Dec. . _|198,778)|70,546/|16 , 796/30, 538/23 ,212/35,391|| 9,535|25,163|] 693/33 ,025/|11,807|21,008| 210) 59,816)|50,522| 3,040) 6,107) 147 
1946— 
Jan. . .|199,633||70,478)|16 598/31 ,667|22,213|35,378|| 9,421|25,264|] 693/33 ,025)|11,341|21,474| 210) 60,752))51,422) 2,899) 6,284) 147 
Feb. . .|199,810)|70,3791|16,614/31,912/21,853/35,378]| 9,280|25,405| 693|33,025||11,307/21,508| 210) 61,028)/51,713) 2,814) 6,354) 147 
Mar.. _|197,063//69,549//18 631/29, 368/21 550/33 ,430)| 8,534|24,203| 693|/34,474|/11,648/22,609} 217) 59,611//51,718| 2,086) 5,667) 140 
April. .|195 ,079||67 ,564|/17 ,289|28 ,615/21 ,660|33 ,430|| 8,476|24,239|] 715|34,474)|11,340|22,917| 217) 59,611)/51,727| 2,050) 5,694) 140 
May. .|193 ,487|/65 ,972||17,283|26,829/21 ,860/33 ,430|| $,533/24,182] 715|34,474/|11,183|/23,074| 217) 59,611/|51,569) 2,118) 5,784) 140 
June. . |189 ,606||62 ,091//15 ,893|23 ,487|22,711|35,057|| 8,976|/25,285| 796)32 ,847||10,778/21 ,934| 135) 59,611) 51,580) 2,034) 5,857) 140 
July... .|187 ,596||60,081//15 ,479]22 041/22 ,561/35 ,057|| 8,928)25,333| 796]32,847||/10,620/22 092) 135) 59,611//51,583) 1,900) 5,988) 140 
‘Aug... .|186,350)|58 ,835||15 ,550|20,411|22 874/35 ,057|| 8,954|25,307| 796|32,847||10,475|22,237| 135) 59,611/51,582| 1,864) 6,025) 140 
Sept.. .|184,338|/61 218/16 811/21 , 408/22 ,999]39 ,404//10,295|28,297| 812/28,910)/11,165/17,642] 103) 54,806)48 ,069) 1,573) 5,029) 135 
Oct... _|182,318]/59,957/|16,947|20,531|22 ,479|38 ,645|| 9,917|27,928] . 800/28 ,910)/10,961/17,846) 103) 54,806/48 088) 1,553) 5,030) 135 
Nov... _|180,328|/57 ,966/|16 , 400/18 ,658|22 ,908/38 ,645|| 9,970'27,875| 800/28,910)/10,886/17,921| 103) 54,806)48,107| 1,504) 5,062) 133 
Dec. _|176,613||54,952/|/15,879]16, 760/22 ,313/39,572|10,273|28,467| 832|27,281||10,552|/16,657| 72) 54,806//48,093|) 1,515) 5,065) 133 
1947— 
Jan... .|176,444}/54, 784)/15 ,752|16, 128|22 ,904|39,572/|10,411/28,329] 832/27,281||10,339]16,870) 72) 54,806)/48,126) 1,463) 5,084) 133 
Feb... .|175,410)/53 , 750/15, 534/15, 136/23 ,080/39,572||10,552/28,188] 832|27,281||10,280|16,929| 72] 54,806)\48,140) 1,446) 5,087/ 133 
Mar... _|172, 4621/53, 1401/15 683/15 , 760|21,697|38, 257||10,564|27,001] 692/26,258]| 9,772|16,414| 72] 54,806/|}48,157| 1,443) 5,073) 133 
April. .|170,535||51,213||/14,431|15 ,822|20 ,960|38 ,257||10,576|26,989] 692/26,258|| 9,703/16,483| 72] 54,806)\48,169) 1,442) 5,062) 133 
May. .|169,926)|50,605/|14 454/14 941/21, 210/38 ,257/|10,694|26,871| 692|26,258]| 9,647/16,539| 72) 54,806)\48,162| 1,392) 5,137) 115 
June. . {168 , 703/52 ,442/|15, 147/16, 269/21 ,026/42 ,522)|11,903|29,921| 698]18,932)| 7,315|11,577| 40) 54,806)48,168] 1,351) 5,180) 107 
July.. .|168 , 509||52 ,249)|15, 198]16, 346/20, 705/42 ,522||/11,852|29,972] 698]18,932|| 7,186|11,706| 40) 54,806)/48,159) 1,267) 5,274) 106 
Aug. . .|168 ,390)|52,131||......]...... 21,354]42,522||..... ey we ~— a ope ; 3°73” Sk Qa yr 100 

























































































from approximately 93 per cent in June 1943 to between 94 and 95 per cent in 1944 and 1945. 


1,700 in 1943-45 but has since declined by about 100 in 1946-47. 


The number of covered banks increased by nearly 
Ownership by uncovered banks is included under nonbank holdings. : 
For the convenience of users of the Chart Book, the data underlying the charts are assembled in these tables, which provide basic information 


needed for analysis of the wartime growth in public debt and of recent changes in the debt structure. 
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NUMBER OF BANKING OFFICES ON FEDERAL RESERVE PAR LIST AND NOT ON PAR LIST, 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS AND STATES 

































































Total banks, branches On par list Not on par list 
and offices on which (Nonmember) 
Federal Reserve checks are drawn | Total Member Nonmember « 
district or State 
Branches | ’ Branches Branches Branches Branches 
Banks! and offices’) Banks and offices Banks and offices Banks and offices Banks! and offices? 
United States total: | < 
Dec. 31, 1945...... 14,002 3,947 || 11,869 3,616 6,877 2,909 4,992 707 2,133 331 
Dec. 31, 1946... 14,043 3,981 || 11,957 3,654 6,894 2,913 5,063 741 2,086 327 E 
Aug. 31, 19477 14,070! 4,068 || 12,016 3,744 6,921 2,986 5,095 758 2,054 324 
By districts and 
by States i 
Aug. 31, 1947” l] 
| 
District 
Boston........ 486 281 486 281 336 208 150 ae ri err ae 
New York..... 931 825 931 825 799 758 132 i SR ee ae E 
Philadelphia... . . 845 130 845 130 648 95 197 2a Oe eee 
Cleveland. .... ; 1,159 226+ 1,159 226 720 196 439 SO Bi coon 6 5 <a tet eaties oo 
Richmond. 1,011 426 786 300 475 197 311 103 225 126 
SR i asan'e 75 acne 1,157 158 537 122 339 108 198 14 620 36 
SE wakes ae net 2,482 555 2,425 529 1000 212 1,425 317 57 26 
32 FR 1,468 128 1,116 71 497 40 619 31 352 57 
Minneapolis.......... 1,277 111 603 40 473 26 130 14 674 71 
OS) 8 Pree 1,751 6 1,739 6 756 4 983 2 a Oe 
OE PS 995 36 885 28 606 19 279 9 110 8 
San Francisco...... 508 1,186 504 1,186 272 1,123 232 63 ae 
State 
pe 222 22 111 22 87 22 aera ee 
reer 10 36 10 36 5 29 5 a EOS Varnes ee 
Arkansas........ 228 19 99 5 66 1 33 4 129 14 
California...... 193 889 193 889 115 847 78 GE Be éadandanvetakaenss Li 
Colorado...... 142 1 142 1 92 1 fe Smears Pe eds 
Connecticut. ........ 115 22 115 22 64 11 51 a eee re: ee 
Delaware....... ees 39 14 39 14 17 4 22 oS er A P: 
District of Columbia. . . 19 37 19 37 16 34 3 | i Nee eee 4s Sos ee 
RR 177 2 114 2 71 2 ie ‘Mvadwwwaken Sy OR ae T 
ibn cudcena ce 373 30 95 27 64 26 31 i 278 3 
0 Seer. 48 44 48 44 26 42 22 lL st ctakid en ied 5 cee <2 N 
ae kine 875 3 873 3 504 3 Dn Me cade on bind yy, alsa 
a6 waste 68.4 487 88 487 SS 237 32 250 MPR ope 4 ae Cc 
ite a. «nie a sn 663 162 | 663 162 ep 500 Sh Phe wasteeianauinede eae << 
RS oe aiicwiaie aan a pe Ss ths cts eanesa Se ay ES A ein Kal ate 4 i ee 
PE. . wcvcap eee 385 36 385 36 113 25 272 SS Peer <a Pe A’ 
EE 158 63 56 40 45 35 11 5 102 23 
ana cigmirne xis 63 67 63 67 38 35 25 i et AT 0 
Oe ee 169 100 169 100 79 66 90 I i ot in ca neare aes Chat ost 
Massachusetts. . 183 148 183 148 148 137 35 Nf RS Re Ss 
CE 444 203 444 203 229 157 215 eee Maer 
DS cininibes amas 677 6 263 6 208 6 ey SRP eae rt ES Milind cataaes 
ES onwahen «tee 205 53 38 7 30 1 8 6 167 46 
issouri........ View ty RR lie Nike ea tnden 6 Mt Urtaciateciene ag = i Ae te, Ws i dante 
IS mn cckine Gand ett eins oer ete ie eee 4 PSs tne Scie elders orice 
N 
ian dat 409 7 o 408 2 145 2 Me Macostacnsn i a N 
OS eee dena 8 18 | 8 18 6 17 2 Ae SR A er a Se N 
New Hampshire....... 65 2 65 2 52 1 13 he A I ER eae 
New Jersey.......... 343 134 | 343 134 295 118 48 le RNA SPS ae E 
New Mexico..... 47 7, 47 7 Pe de re 14 pe DR RS A Se 
New York....... 661 704 661 704 575 649 86 ee RES err > ee 
North Carolina. 204 169 86 46 53 27 33 19 118 123 
North Dakota....... 151 24 46 4 a evans ale 5 4 105 20 
SS Seeaeieree 668 183 668 183 425 160 243 i RR Pe FE - 
Oklahoma....... 384 1 | 374 1 224 1 Se! ee akiues ae ee 
ERE Aa RD 69 79 69 79 32 74 37 ee BT OR ae 
Pennsylvania... .. “e 1,004 133 1,004 133 767 111 237 ae Fes Fe A ae 
Rhode Island........ 19 39 «(| 19 39 11 28 8 ee SS ere ee ee 
South Carolina...... P 149 31 | 54 29 30 27 24 2 95 2 
South Dakota... . 170 47 | 68 21 63 20 5 1 102 26 
' 
Tennessee....... 294 69 | 193 54 82 44 111 10 101 15 
, Sagi es ftp 879 4 | 819 4 557 4 a ees WP Wad dace: 
Pree ee 59 13 59 13 34 11 25 Oe ae ee es 
1 ER 69 10 69 10 | 40 2 29 ie RIS SAA eee 
Virgie... 220. 314 89 | 305 88 202 43 103 45 9 1 ry 
Washington....... 124 117 120 117 | 55 110 65 7 a eee ee 
West Virginia... . ge RR See Biessucraes | Mae Biss aviednws i, SRS ee | ee ae 
Wisconsin....... 553 148 | 443 97 | 163 21 280 76 110 51 
Wyoming....... 3g ey I} ee ee ge eee ae Te Be Beer Sree Se Tee ee 
1 Excludes mutual savings banks, on a few of which some checks are drawn. 
* Includes branches and other additional offices at which deposits are received, checks paid, or money lent, including ‘“‘banking facilities” _ 
at military reservations (see footnote 4, p. 1175 of the BULLETIN for September 1947). 
Back figures.—See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 15, and Annual Reports. 
in 
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NATIONAL AND STATE MEMBER BANKS, FIRST HALF OF THE YEAR, 


MEMBER BANK EARNINGS 


1946-1947 


Figures for national banks were compiled by the Comptroller of the Currency from reports submitted by national banks. 


{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





All member banks 


National member banks 


State member banks 





Item 



































First half First half First half First half First half First half 
of 1946 of 1947 of 1946 of 1947 of 1946 of 1947 
IO, oo. ons cnnn acne hat avd shanties 1,175,376 1,250,331 761 ,566 833 ,389 413,810 416,942 
Interest on U. S. Government securities. 546,199 464,772 360 ,093 311,49 186 , 106 153 ,363 
Interest and dividends on other secugities.. 74,503 73,057 $1,157 51,763 23 ,346 21,294 
Interest and discount on loans........... 342,475 479 ,557 225 ,689 327 ,976 116,786 151,581 
Service charges and fees on loans......... 5,643 7,215 3,543 4,981 , 100 ,234 
Service charges on deposit accounts....... 47 ,482 57,482 32,876 40,041 14,606 17,441 
Other charges, commissions, fees, etc...... 33,852 32,141 22,208 20,863 11,644 11,278 
ES Five sinc uwebtiedercces 61,547 os 23,335 25,551 38,212 38,029 
Other current earnings...............+.- 63 ,675 72,527 42,665 50,805 21,010 21,722 
I ac Laie edn ca cinceds sagesssras 693 ,834 790 ,373 444,881 515,114 248 ,953 275,259 
Seine OEGNIG < , Soo 0 64. 0 00 ct cvedewess 114,404 126 ,957 74,287 83,6 40,117 43,277 
Salaries and wages—others..........-..- 210,265 248 ,452 129,585 156 ,536 80,680 91,916 
Directors’ and committee members’ fees. . . 5,802 6,425 3,831 4,309 1,971 2,116 
Interest on time deposits................ 102,728 116 ,633 69,250 80,048 33,478 36,5 
Interest on borrowed money............. 987 ,138 541 689 446 44) 
Taxes other than on net income.......... 40,200 43,177 26 ,592 28,795 13 ,608 14,382 
Recurring depreciation on banking house, -" 
I, Cieks «<5 66-ch tee. < Cee ens 15 ,843 15,667 10,785 10,830 5,058 4,837 
Other current expenses...........-.--++- 203 ,605 231,924 130,010 150,227 73,595 81,697 
Net current earnings before income 
ds chen aabbaee ncten anew dee rs a 481,542 459,958 316,685 318,275 164,857 141 ,683 
Recoveries, profits on securities, etc... .. 216 ,430 117,200 128,408 75,204 88 ,022 41,9% 
Recoveries on securities. ............+-+. 29,786 22,607 17,525 13,000 12,261 9,607 
Profits on securities.............0500005: 125,244 53,930 72,728 35 ,897 52,516 18 ,033 
Recoveries on loans... ........-+++++++: 35 ,560 23,179 23,857 14,533 11,703 8,646 
Pa oo Pe EG no Kein 0 60% Kade trees 25 ,840 17,484 14,298 11,774 11,542 5,710 
Losses and charge-offs.................- 110,120 85,227 63,421 53,193 46 ,699 32,034 
an bee aecess tanh eee oot 58,339 37,218 35,297 26,146 23 ,042 11,072 
CGS cr'nds cécavhetsivreseéussonwes 17,251 25,470 9,877 15 ,667 7,374 9,803 
BEERE vitcne <tdberetoonsceUCrsbeee 34,530 22,539 18,247 11,380 16,283 11,159 
Profits before income taxes.............- 587 ,852 491,931 381,672 340 , 286 206 , 180 151,645 
Taxes on net income................-- 159,113 141 ,664 101 ,673 99,062 57,440 42,602 
Rt dee Din tad rene» Cb ak o4 EGE we 147 ,970 132,037 95,499 93,551 52,471 38 , 486 
De knwastvebet bao hieb.eos (enwsusarss 11,143 9,627 6,174 §,511 4,969 4,116 
SRS 5 = 6 Sbo0 cms Mabe eee CIOS 428 ,739 350 , 267 279,999 241,224 148 , 740 109 ,043 
Cash dividends declared................ 123,973 132,376 77,919 86 ,455 46 ,054 45,921 
Ce NS GOORIN. oc 0 cbc ot edmivivesnes 2,865 2,105 1,372 732 1,493 1,373 
SS EATER COI ECOL 121,108 130,271 76,547 85,723 44,561 44,548 
Assets and liability items: 
EE Con. nah KEKE anew ese e eee. 23 ,039 ,000 27 ,675 ,000 14,197,000 18,018,000 8,842,000 9,657 ,000 
U. S. Government securities............. 75 ,305 ,000 61,120,000 49 ,261 ,000 F ‘ 26 ,044 ,000 20 ,656 ,000 
CN Ns 50 chp nsucaneessenssces 6,264,000 6,786 ,000 4,337 ,000 4,870,000 1,927,000 1,916 ,000 
RD Ss . eaka Caew ew harkens 869 ,000 868 ,000 550 ,000 565 ,000 319 ,000 303 ,000 
PPE UTS TTEPE Te La 28 ,962 ,000 29,140,000 19 ,361 ,000 19 ,677 ,000 9,602 ,000 9,464,000 
PEE. 2. SUbGh Ss Cebee ere enew eae 134,852 ,000 126 ,019 ,000 87 ,959 ,000 83 ,856 ,000 46 , 893 ,000 42,163,000 
5 ON eee eee 25,231,000 27 ,663 ,000 16 ,887 ,000 18,755 ,000 8,343 ,000 8,908 ,000 
OO Err 126 ,094 ,000 116 ,803 ,000 82,576,000 77 ,961 ,000 43,519,000 38 ,842 ,000 
Total capital accounts. ..............+.. 7,754,000 8,205 ,000 4,753,000 5,217,000 3,001 ,000 2,988 ,000 
Number of officers at end of period......... 42,030 44,391 29,240 31,087 12,790 13,304 
Number of employees at end of period...... 222 ,607 238,750 140,070 152,903 82,537 85 ,847 
Number of banks at end of period.......... 6,887 6,928 5,012 ,012 1,875 1,916 
Earnings ratios: 
Percentage of total capital accounts:* 
Net current earnings before income taxes. 12.4 11.2 13.3 12.2 11.0 9.5 
re ee Pere Co eee 11.1 8.5 11.8 9.2 9.9 7.3 
Cash dividends declared.............. 3.2 $.2 3.3 3.3 3.1 3. 
Percentage of total assets:* 
:. 2 PSS ere 1.7 2.0 1.7 2.0 1.8 1.9 
Net current earnings before income taxes. .7 5 S .8 a .7 
PI. . cab ckbe kes Kp cbhe chases 0% .6 .6 .6 .6 .6 5 
Percentage of total securities:* 
Interest and dividends on securities... . 1.5 1.6 1.5 1.6 1.5 1.5 
Net recoveries and profits......... a s§ 2 ~ .3 1 
Percentage of U. S. Government securities: 
Interest on U. S. Government securities. 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.5 
Percentage of total loans:* 
eo Lehsahabbn need 3.0 3.5 3.2 3.7 2.7 3.2 
Net recoverie$ (or losses —)........... a —.02 an —.01 of —.02 
Other ratios: 
Total capital accounts to: 
OGD. os cee ews s cbskave wer 5.8 6.5 5.4 6.2 6.4 7.1 
Total assets less Government and cash 
crs series s b6e-08 bab bs ws os bi es 25.4 22.9 24.6 22.0 26.7 24.8 
IS 2s gn w odlen SAN Casnmaee 6.1 7.0 5.8 6.7 6.9 7.7 
Time deposits to total deposits... .. 70.0 23.7 20.5 24.1 19.2 22.9 
Interest on time deposits to time deposits... .8 .8 .8 9 8 .8 











' Includes interest on capital notes and debentures. 
? The figures of assets and liabilities are averages of the amounts reported for the June call date in the current year and December call date 


in the preceding year. 
3 Annual basis. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS IN UNITED STATES AND 
POSSESSIONS ON JUNE 30, 1947, DECEMBER 31, 1946, AND JUNE 29, 1946 


[Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





June 30, 1947 


December 31, 1946 


June 29, 1946 





All 
insured 
commercial 
banks! 


Banks not 
mem bers 
Federal Re- 
serve System 


All 
insured 
commercial 
banks ! 


Banks not 
members 
Federal Re- 
serve System 


All 
insured 
commercial 
banks ! 


Banks not 
members 
Federal Re- 
serve System 





ASSETS 
Loans and investments 
Loans (including overdrafts) 
United States Government direct obligations. . 
Obligations guaranteed by United States Gov- 


Obligations of States and political subdivisions. . 

Other bonds, notes, and debentures 

Corporate stocks (including Federal Reserve 
Bank stock) 


Reserves, cash, and bank balances 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Banks 
Cash in vault.... 
Demand balances with banks in United States 
(except private banks and American 
branches of foreign banks) 


Other balances with banks in United States. . . 


Balances with banks in foreign countries 
Cash items in process of collection 


Due from own foreign branches 

Bank premises owned and furniture and fixtures. 

Other real estate owned 

Investments and other assets indirectly representing 
bank premises or other real estate 

Customers’ liability on acceptances 

Income accrued but not yet collected 

Other assets 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits 
Individuals, — EEE and corporations. . 
United States Government: 
War loan and Series E bond accounts. 
Other. . 
States and political subdivisions 
Banks in United States 
Banks in foreign countries 
Certified and officers’ checks, cash letters of 
credit and travelers’ checks, etc 


Individuals, partnerships, and corporations... . 
United States Government 

Postal savings... . 

States and political subdivisions 

rs Ce. ech ce be weenecstec 
Banks in foreign countries.................+- 


Total deposits 


Due to own foreign branches 

Bills payable, rediscounts, and other liabilities for 
borrowed money... . 

Acceptances outstanding 

Dividends declared but not yet payable 

Income collected but not yet earned 

Expenses accrued and unpaid 

Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Undivided profits. ~ 
Other capital accounts 


Total capital accounts 
Total liabilities and capital accounts. ... 
MEMORANDA 
Demand deposits adjusted ? 


Pledged assets (and securities loaned)............. 
Number of banks 


110,712,106 
33,258,041 
69,141,228 


13,678 
4,827,879 
3,169,582 


301 ,698 


32,199,046 
16,039,194 
1,806,395 


8, ot 306 
,042 

34, 885 
5,814,224 


284 
914,008 
17,922 


65 ,193 
87,202 
237 ,673 
139,720 


3,507 ,287 


397,648 


2,965,193 
19,454 


657 
124,335 


115,585 
5,199 


3,899 
763 
12,036 
23,548 


112,208,350 
30,739,973 
73,559,881 


15,027 
4,300,705 
3,295 ,002 


297,762 


33,704,314 
16 ,013 ,442 
2,014,710 


9,428, = 
60,3 


56, 717 
6,130,396 


6,353 
902 ,457 
20,326 


64,442 
118,339 
230,023 
109 ,939 


3,529,026 
25,197 


634 
125 ,492 


113,281 
6,091 


3,869 
1,344 
11,542 
23,984 


117,438,074 
26,796,235 
82,974,112 


23,742 
3,975,354 
3,354, 207 


314,424 


31,853,309 
15 ,999 , 368 
1,473,274 


,691 
.555 
, 086 
335 


,959 
, 703 
, 903 


. 350 
92,056 
240,990 
117,022 





144,373,154 


19,594,046 


147 ,364,543 


20 , 140,833 


_150, 743, 366 


19,359,312 





99,270,391 
78,234,373 


1,043 ,850 

205 , 561 
6,496 ,970 
9 806 ,903 
1,371,889 


2,110,845 


34,425,373 
33,479 ,604 
105 ,678 


133 ,695,764 
270, 208 


59 ,543 
99 ,892 
53,358 
124,721 
374,727 
134,880 


11,908 ,935 
10,301,124 


et 154 
1,096 


i, 131 303 
194,434 
2,621 


135 , 203 


6,367 ,849 
6,236,378 
3,114 
1,554 
122,503 
4,296 

4 


18,276,784 


103,416,303 
79 ,902 ,589 


2,709,074 
223,248 
5,968 , 462 
10,888 ,080 
1,364,022 


2,360,828 


33,612,986 
32,761,111 


139/523 


12,498 ,944 
10,775,884 


235,821 
24,500 
1,053 ,962 
243 ,953 
10,578 


154,246 
6,376 ,063 


108 , 408 , 358 
75 404,533 


12,718,443 

225,491 
5,808 ,920 
10,584,438 
1,346,281 


2,320,252 


32,240 ,406 
31,504,915 
101,923 
4,592 
552,104 
$1,259 
25,613 


140 ,648 ,764 
208 , 409 


83,229 
109 , 799 
48,428 
78,908 
394,189 
102 ,037 


12,076,461 
9,815,766 


898 ,133 
36,919 
982,709 
193 ,853 
7,357 


141,724 


6 ,068 ,666 
5,952,253 
4,510 
1,234 

105 ,502 
$,154 

13 


18,145,127 


10,812 





134,813,093 


18,347,457 


138 ,076 ,503 


141,673,763 








18, 208 , 187 








3,171,036 
4,182,796 
1,644,081 

562,148 


452,042 
482,146 
242 ,353 

70,048 


3,141,873 
4,060,047 
1,495 ,456 

$90,659 


450,103 
465 ,789 
208 ,317 

70,381 


3,070,706 
3,932,822 
1,485,019 

581,056 


442,541 
428,709 
213,854 

66,021 





9,560 ,061 


1,246,589 


9,288,040 


1,194,590 


9,069 ,603 


1,151,125 





144,373,154 


19,594,046 


147 , 364,543 


20 , 140 ,833 


150 ,743, 366 


19,359,312 











81,027,964 
11,653,224 
13,391 





11,433,295 
1,702 ,083 
6 , 466 


82,101,483 
13,664,608 
13,359 








11,858 ,600 
1,899,861 


6,462 





78,296,370 
23,895 ,648 
13,335 





5,572 


10,83 
2,449 ,032 
6,451 





1 Excludes three mutual savings banks, State bank members of the Federal Reserve System, which are included in member bank figures on 


opposite page. 


? Demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported as in process of collection. 
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ALL MEMBER BANKS—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ON JUNE 30, 1947,-BY CLASS OF BANK 
{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





Central reserve city 


member 


ban 





New York 


Chicago 


Reserve 
city 
member 
banks 


Country 
member 
banks 





ASSETS 
Loans and investments 
Loans (including overdrafts) 
United States Government direct obligations. . 
Obligations guaranteed by United States Gov- 


Obligations of States and political subdivisions. 

Other bonds, notes, and debentures 

Corporate stocks (including Federal Reserve 
Bank stock) 


Reserves, cash, and bank balances 

Reserve with Federal Reserve Banks 

Cash in vault 

Demand balances with banks in United States 
(except private banks and American 
branches of foreign banks) 

Other balances with banks in United States. . 

Balances with banks in foreign countries 

Cash items in process of collection 


Due from own foreign branches.................. 
Bank premises owned and furniture and fixtures. . . 


bank premises or other real estate 
Customers’ liability on acceptances............... 
Income accrued but not yet collected 
Other assets 


LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations.... 
United States Government: 
War loan and Series E bond accounts... . 


States and political subdivisions 

Banks in United States 

Banks in foreign countries 

Certified and officers’ checks, cash letters of 
credit and travelers’ checks, etc 


Time deposits 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations... . 
United States Government 
SL a eee, a. ee 
States and political subdivisions 
Banks in United States 
Banks in foreign countries 


Total deposits 


Due to own foreign branches 

Bills payable, rediscounts, and other liabilities for 
borrowed money 

Acceptances outstanding 

Dividends declared but not yet payable 

Income collected but not yet earned 

Expenses accrued and unpaid 

Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Undivided profits 
Other capital accounts 


Total capital accounts 
Total liabilities and capital accounts 


MEMORANDA 
Par or face value of capital 
Capital notes and debentures 
First preferred stock 
Second preferred stock 
Common stock 


Retirable value of capital: First preferred stock... . 
ond preferred stock... 


Demand deposits adjusted! 
Pledged assets (and securities loaned) 
Number of banks 


12,569,672 


1,133 
630,773 
5 


96 ,039 


6,243,349 
4,165,945 
123 ,432 


3,295 
$5 ,377 
66,617 
28,016 


4,801,652 
1,564,556 
2,889,775 


9,371 


1,520,752 
972,657 
35 ,670 


160,956 
1,427 


34,611,405 
11,440,998 
20,841 ,668 


3,429 
1,363,722 
871,656 


89 ,932 
11,241,354 


6,274,093 
469 ,986 


1,850,439), 


13,859 
10,157 
2,622,820 


52,185 





26 ,890 , 243 


6,358,784 


46 , 368 , 303 


35,056 ,823 
9,101,619 
22 ,887 , 386) 


5,301 
1,812,598 
1,167,279 


82, 


4,627 ,666) 
779 , 819 


3,430,355 


337,412 
5,122 


10,639) 

2,707 
44,795 
33,191 


1,408 ,907 





5,489,091 
31, 
34,228 

5,689 ,9. 


798, 
12,723 


62,981,961 
18,763,913 
39,264,818 


6,378 
2,897,741 
1,893,773 


155,338 
19,341,575 


10 ,603 ,176 
966 , 198 


21,128 
3,558,419 


140,444 
63,314 


31,819,561 
9,891,190 
19 ,923 ,683 


1,083,896 
94.663 


122,644 


9,352,524 
5,437,185 
442,709 


1,319,502 
13.100 
2,131,505 


284 

283 ,373 
4,152 
15 ,037 
34,192 
85,193 
52,866 





45,179,333) 


83,149,481 


41,647,182 





22,682,581 
17,202,217 


143 ,485 
35,749 
260,055 
2,898, 186 
1,227,726 
915,163 


1,459,184 


24,141,765 
264,923 


1,300 
63,425 


5,037,070 
3,417,078 


177,897 
2,756 
303 ,940 
1,056 , 347 
23,972 


55 ,080 


31,983,269 
23,934,305 


231,945 
79,431 
2,300, 769 
4,773,283 


$54,176 


11,268,894 
10,887 ,829 
40 , 396 
749 
319,171 


43,252,163 
5,285 


10,800 
29 ,805 
16 ,643 
$1,392 
143 ,846 
62,106 





24,656 , 595 


27 ,658 , 538) 


23,379,649 


14,474,742 
14, 100,99 

46 ,327 

2,578 

307 ,682; 

17,157 








58,088,124) 29,273,334 


44,670,432 
610,708 


1,219,639 


19,058 , 287 
18,427,749 
,641 

2,789 

508 ,984 
31,074 
7,050 


77,146,411 
222,565 


, , 
23,262,817 





43,572,040 


42,310,332 


116,481,808 








611,997 
1,162,435 
391,390 
67 ,826 


952,851 


1,009 , 796) 
1,174,835 
$10,923 
173 ,447 


2,718, 

3,701,871 

1,401,865 
492,1 


1,766,321 
2,325 ,826 
873,921 
330,185 





2,233 ,648 


2,796,263 


2,869,001 


8,314,855 


5,296 ,253 


3,018,602 





26 ,890 , 243 


46 , 368 , 303 


45,179,333) 


124, 7% ,663) 


83,149,481 


41,647,182 











3,427,018 
552,164 
14 





952,851 
9,700 
21,669 
150 
921,332 


25,241 
150 
24,166,430 


4,236,323 
353 





1,009 ,928 
8,596) 


25 ,507 ,582 
4,153,137 








2,719, 126) 
19,41 
62,% 

5,26 

2,631,474 

118,3 


69 ,594,6 








9°951,241 
9 


, 


1,766,446 


2,569 
1,738,187 
38,757 
3,656 


46,373,741 
7,597,552 
$,012 





952 ,680 
19,418 
37,277 

2,698 

893 ,287 


79 ,620 
6,007 


23,220,893 
2,353 ,689 
1,916 





1 Demand deposits other than interbank and U. S. Government, less cash items reported as in process of collection. 
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Tables on the following pages include the principal available statistics of current significance relating | 
to gold, international capital transactions of the United States, and financial developments abroad. De 
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on international capital transactions of the United States are collected by the Federal Reserve Banks Ja 
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may be obtained from the Board’s publication, Banking and Monetary Statistics. ’ 
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GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS AND GOVERNMENTS 
{In miliions of dollars] 














Den- Ger- Hun- 
End of month | Grates gen. gium Brazil | Canada} Chile lombia Cuba &. cuneke Egypt | France many Greece gary 
1938—Dec.....|14,512 431 581 32 192 30 24 or 83 53 55 | 2,430 29 27 37 
1939— Dec.....|17,644 609 214 30 21 1 53 55 2,709 29 28 24 
1940—Dec.....|21,995 353 734 $1 17 30 17 1 58 52 52 2,000 29 28 24 
1941—Dec.....|22,737 354 734 70 5 31 16 1 61 44 52 2,000 29 28 24 
1942—Dec.....|22,726 1658 735 115 6 36 25 16 61 44 52 2,000 29 28 24 
1943—Dec.... .|21,938 1939 734 254 5 54 59 46 61 44 $2 2,000 29 28 24 
1944 —Dec.....|20,619 [11,111 | ...... 329 79 2 111 61 44 52 1,777 29 28 24 
1945—Dec 0, 716 354 2361 82 127 191 61 38 52 Ye 9 ee ee seers 
1946—Sept. 20,305 9424 722 355 7 73 142 211 61 38 52 DD Boece csice See, eee 
20,402 9460 726 354 7 71 143 221 61 38 52 | ek eer 24 
Nov 20,470 7483 726 354 71 144 221 61 38 53 cS eae Se 24 
. 20,529 9563 735 354 2543 65 145 226 eee 38 53 SOS 24 
1947—Jan.....|20,748 9645 723 354 6 63 147 231 fecese 38 53 796 |... seineves 24 
eb.....|20,330 9706 691 354 7 54 125 236 |.oe.- 32 53 TOO levecvosieccsces 24 
Mar... .|20,463 9726 633 354 7 53 126 Bee: legeeces 32 53 | Se Sverre 27 
Apr.....|20,774 9726 634 354 6 53 98 mn, Vesaren< 32 53 | Ses eee 27 
May... .|20,933 9723 639 354 7 53 92 me Béasi-eve 32 53 oR RS eee 27 
June... .}21,266 623 fe 8 45 93 a en 32 53 Se Linc vs vasteae ss of 30 
)° es * 2 eee Gee tissaanee 6 46 BY Piwen cbslbeiek ops 32 53 2. ee =e 30 
Bir POO Venins one BD Bit wxtc ae 7 diac’ «+ Mined + 6Laekh on <The « skies va | See: Oe ere 





End of month 







































































1938—Dec..... 
1939 —Dec..... 
1940—Dec..... 
1941—Dec..... 
1942—Dec..... 
1943— Dec..... 
1944—Dec..... 
1945—Dec..... 
1946—Sept.. . . 
Oct... .. 
Nov.... 
1947—Jan..... 
a 
Mar.... 
po ee 
asd ME Won cc.cituxadensmaliekeehi 141 196 a RR ee A git remy 788 111 
Bod SEE ieccstccle<canvcbeveeusdh anncadeeeual 190 Ey ompeptieaga fy eR aap Lin pl er ge Beye. 
Dic, t 206. 1. .<.0ucdudiewndaledecacllitsdechiitcaee’ 190 lp een Bi... A... pea dees ee a. ceed 
[ee een rere Tere ees eae ee ee eee ee ee SD We Fs ike 0 0 os 0h oe ae ee ie 
Switz- United Other Government gold reserves! not included in 
Swe- Tur- Uru- | Vene- | Yugo- A 
End of month don x” key Kine guay | suela | slavie B.LS coun- previous figures 
. United 
1938—Dec.....| 321 701 | 29 | 2,690] 69 52 57 14 | 166 | End of month | United | King. | France| Bel- 
1939—Dec. . 308° 549 | 29 "1 68 $2 59 7 178 tates | dom oun 
gees (18) Ble] te) B |B] B| 
1941 —Dec.. 
1942—Dec. . 335 824| 114 1| 89 SL. 2) ee ioe) 2) ee) 
1943—Dec. . 387 | * 161 1} 121 ; 229 he sehen o> ae mete 
1944—Dec.. 463 | 1,158 | 221 1| 157 | 130 |.:: 37 | 245 tag Spoeee oes PD hekee 
1945—Dec. . 482 1,342 241 i 195 Se Miéceenc 39 247 a er a % 
1946—Sept 472 1,412 237 1 205 i rae 40 237 ee | ee Me -Bscene< 
Oct... 469 | 1,408 | 236 1| 205 | 215 |..... Ol m@ lew! St eas sad 
Nov.. 426 | 1,418 | 235 1} 200 | 215 |..... 40 | 237 a EE med eter ia 
Dec... 381 | 1,430| 237 1} 200 | 215 |.......| 32 BP ee BS gegen 7 
1947—Jan...... 348 | 1,432 | 238 1} 200 | 215 |.......| 28 Beh we epee IRE Bb epcaoae ocean 7 
eb 324 | 1,431 | 238 1} 200 | 235 |.......| 28 ~~ ioe! & vim ae) 2 
Mar 265 | 1,432 | 233 S| 197 | 258 |.......) 37 | 200 [Soe tee] os la’sel ; 
BEBi0s: 217 | 1,427 | 226 1] 194 | 235 |.......]| 27 | 240 en o> lasek aan) 
May.. 190 | 1.416 | 207 1} 192 | 235 |....... 7 | 30 |e be] lets 1 
June.. 168 | 1.355 | 191 1] e189 | 235 |..°°22: 27 | »240 ae +s B.S oo -- > sencapenht bao 
July. 144 | 1.370] 185 1 | 7191 OD EK oS an 27 | »240 eee ieee 
Aug.. “Baw 5 sagen y eee ae Siiiesas 26 | »240 aoeee +48 CO Gee 
1947—Mar.....| 163 | 52,345 |.......]..... ; 
































® Preliminary. 

1 Figures through March 1940 and for December 1942, December 1943, and December 1944 
include, in addition to gold of the Central Bank held at home, gold of the Central Bank held 
abroad and gold belonging to the Argentine Stabilization Fund. 

?On May 1, 1940, gold belonging to Bank of Canada transferred to Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board. Gold reported since that time is gold held by Minister of Finance, except for 
December 1945 and December 1946 when gold holdings of Foreign Exchange Control 
are included also. 

* Figure for December 1938 is that officially reported on Apr. 30, 1938. 

4 Figures relate to last official report dates for the respective countries, as follows: Java— 
Jan, 31, 1942; Norway—Mar. 30, 1940; Poland—July 31, 1939; Yugoslavia—Feb. 28, 1941. 

5 Pigure for February 1941; beginning Mar. 29, 1941, gold reserves no longer reported sepa- 
rately. 

* Beginning December 1943, includes gold holdings of Swiss Government. 

’ For list of countries included, see BULLETIN. for June 1947, p. 755, footnote 7. 

* Gold holdings of Bank of England reduced to nominal! amount by gold transfers to British 
Exchange Equalization Account during 1939. 

Note.— For back figures, see Banking and Monetary Statistscs, Tables 156-160, pp. 536-555, 
and for a description of figures, including details regarding special internal gold ‘ers affect- 
ing the reported data, see pp. 524-535 in the same publication. 
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1 Reported at infrequent intervals or on de- 
layed basis: U. S.—Exchange Stabilization Fund 
(Special A/c No. 1); U. K.—Exchange Equali- 
zation Account; France—Exchange Stabilization 
Fund and Rentes Fund; Belgium—Treasury. 

? Figure for end of September. 

* Reported figure for total British gold reserves 
on Aug. 31, 1939. less reported holdings of Bank 
of England on that date. 

4 Figure for first of month. 

5 Gross official holdings of gold and U. S. 
dollars as reported by British Government; total 
British holdings of U. S. dollars, includ 
private as well as official holdings, as report 
by banks in the United States are shown" in 
table on p. 1324. 

Note.—For available back figures and for de- 
tails regarding special internal gold transfers 
affecting the British and French institutions, see 
Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. $26, and 
BuLLetIn for February 1945, p. 190, 
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GOLD PRODUCTION 


OUTSIDE U. S. S. R. 
[In thousands of dollars) 





Production reported monthly 
Total |} Africa North and South America Other 
eported |} South | Rho- | West jo United} Can- | Mex- aw hk Nica- =] 
monthly o Africa | desia | Africa? | Congo! | Statest} ada* | icot Chile lias |India® 
$1==155/m grains of gold */yw fine; i. ¢., an ounce of fine gold=$35. 
25 ,649| 28,532 J . 178 ,143]165 ,379 18,225 
é 178 ,303 19,951 
29,155 185,890} 30,878} 22,117 
° 27,765 209, 187,081} 27,969} 22,961 
h J 26,641 30 , 963/169 ,446 20,882 
448,153 ° 
429,787 
427 ,862 
417,647 
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54,264 
56,182 
55,878 


51,039 
42,525 
28 ,560) 
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21,595 


3,080) 
1,925 


















































Gold production in U.S.S.R.: No regular Government statistics on gold production in U.S. S. R. are available, but data of percentage changes 
irregularly given out by officials of the gold mining industry, together with certain direct gr? for past years, afford a basis for estimating annual 
pr — = follows: 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 million; 1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; 1938, 180 million. 
ev 
1 Annual figures through 1940 are estimates of U. S. Mint; annual figure for 1941 based on monthly estimates of American Bureau of Metal 


Statistics. 
mning April 1941, figures are those reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Beginning January 1944, they represent Gold 
Cains only. 3 Beginning May 1940, monthly figures no longer reported. 
‘Until July 4, 1946, includes Philippine production received in United States. Annual figures are estimates of the United States Mint. 
Monthly figures are estimates of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, those for 1946 having been revised by subtracting from each monthly 
— .641 so that the aggregate for the year is equal to the annual estimate compiled by the United States Mint. 
res for Canada beginning 1946 are subject to official revision. * Beginning April 1942, monthly figures no longer reported. 
’ Gold exports, reported by the Banco Nacional de Nicaragua, which states that they represent approximately 90 per cent of total production. 
* Beginning December 1941, figures are those reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics. For the period December 1941-December 
1943 they represent total Australia; beginning January 1944, Western Australia only. 
Beginning May 1940, figures are those reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
Nortre.—For explanation of table and sources, see BULLETIN for February 1939, p. 151; July 1938, p. 621; June 1938, p. 540; April 1933, pp. 
233-235; and Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 524. For annual estimates eoneind by the United States Mint for these and other countries 
in the period 1910-1941, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 542-543. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS 
UNITED STATES 
{In thousands of dollars at approximately $35 a fine ounce] 





Net imports from or net exports (—) to: 


Year| Total iied site| . om Phil- | | All 
or net nite Neth- Switz- ip- | | 
A Bel- | : -~ | Aus- | South , other 
imports — France gium er- | = Canada —_— ~ | tralia | Africa Japan | India coun- 
| publics public; | trues 
1,973,569)|1 ,208,728 81,135) 15,488 163,049) 60,146 1,363 . 36,472) 65, 231/27, 880 39,162) 401/168,74016,159| 13,301 
3,574,151/|1,826,403) 3,798165,122341,618) 28,71586,987 ‘ 33,61 57,020.35 636, 74,250) 22, 862/165 ,605|/50,956| ! 68,623 
4,744,472|| 633,083/241, “a 977 63,260) 29,880 128, 259/38, 627|103 777/184, 756111, ey 989 
982,37 3, 1 747 16, 791) 61862142. 678) 67,492292,893) 9, 444| 
315,67 | | . 40,01 3 21 528 4,119 
93 88 152) 307) 





| lands 








-~845 , 392 ‘ 5 199} 3,572) 
-106 , 250; 160) 106) 337 
311,494 41 118,550 


—7 629} 82 _ —398 
24,182 2| | —682 
77,903 ; 1,065 21 3 —430 
—61,193 27,473 449/110, 276 





—16,820; 51,174 443 —97 ,579 
20,361 9 30,319 222 
153 ,634 101,642 221 
44,050 26,341 , 793 
129,734 , 26,442 262 

June | 200,233 52,913) 217 

July | 219,201 51,820 282 

Aug.” 111,657 . 330, 90, 1369 - 1,543 






































® Preliminary. 
1 Includes $28,097,000 from China and Hong Kong, $15,719,000 from Italy, $10,953,000 from Norway, and $13,854,000 from other countries. 
2 Includes $75,087,000 from Portugal, $43,935,000 from Italy, $33,405,000 from Norway, $30,851,000 from U.S. S. R., $26,178,000 from Hong 
Kong, $20,583,000 from Netherlands Indies, $16,310,000 from Yugoslavia, $11,873,000 from Hungary, $10,416,000 from Spain, and $15,570,000 
from other countries. 
* Includes $44,920,000 from U. S. S. R. and $18,151,000 from other countries. 
4 Includes $133,980,000 to China and $509,000 from other countries. 
+5 Includes $33,728,000 from Russia, $55,760,000 to China, and $3,949,000 from other countries. 
* Includes imports from U. S. S. R. as follows: 1946—September, $3,372,000; November, $11,793,000; December, $4,492,000; 1947—July 
$5,626, 000; August, $5,627,000. : 
7 includ des $14, 000,000 to China and $2,734,000 to other countries. 
Note.—For back figures see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 158, pp. 539-541, and for description of statistics, see p. 524 in the same 


publication. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935 
[Net movement from United States, (—). In millions of dollars] 
TABLE 1.—TOTAL CAPITAL MOVEMENT, BY TYPES 
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1 This category made up as follows: through Sept. 21, 1938, funds held by foreign central banks at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and Philippine accounts held with the U. S. Treasury; beginning ‘Sept. 28, 1938, also funds held at commercial banks in New York City by central 
banks maintaining accounts at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; beginning July 17, 1940, also funds in accounts at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York which had been transferred from central bank to government names; beginning with the new series commencing with the 
month of July 1942, all funds held with banks and bankers in the United States by foreign central banks and by foreign central governments 
and their agencies (including official purchasing missions, trade o“< Seems missions, diplomatic and consular establishments, etc.) ; and beginning 
Feb. 28, 1946, Italian special deposit account held with the U. S. Treasu 

2 The weekly series of capital movement statistics reported through July i, 1942, was replaced by a monthly series commencing with July 1942. 
Since the old series overlapped the new by one day, the cumulative figures were adjusted to represent the movement through June 30 only. This 
adjustment, however, is incomplete since it takes into aceount only certain significant movements known to have occurred on July 1. Subsequent 
figures are based upon new monthly series. For further explanation, see BULLETIN for January 1943, p. 98. : 

Note.—Statistics reported by banks, bankers, brokers, and dealers. For full description of statistics see Banking and Monetary Statistics, 
pp. 558-560; for back figures through 1941 see Tables 161 and 162, pp. 574-637, in the same publication, and for those subsequent to 1941 see 
BULLETIN for September 1945, pp. 960-974, 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935—Continued 
{Net movement from United States, (—). In millions of dollars] 


TABLE 2.—TOTAL CAPITAL MOVEMENT, BY COUNTRIES 
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TABLE 3.—INCREASE IN FOREIGN . Y COUNTRIES 
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TABLE 4.—DECREASE IN U. S. BANKING FUNDS ABROAD, BY COUNTRIES 
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1 Total capital movement by countries differs from total capital movement in Table 1 by reason of exclusion of international institutions. 
? Prior to Jan. 3, 1940, the figures under Asia represent Far East only, the remaining Asiatic countries being included under “All other.” 
* Inflow less than $50,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
NET CAPITAL MOVEMENT TO UNITED STATES SINCE JANUARY 2, 1935—Continued 
[Net movement from United States, (—). In millions of dollars] 


TABLE 5.—FOREIGN SECURITIES: RETURN OF U. S. FU BY COUNTRIES 
(Net Purchases by Foreigners of Foreign Securities Owned in U. S.) 
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TABLE 6.—DOMESTIC SECURITIES: INFLOW OF hg og FUNDS, BY COUNTRIES 
(Net Purchases by Foreigners of U. S. Securities) 
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TABLE 7.—INFLOW IN BROKERAGE BALANCES, BY COUNTRIES 
(The Net Effect of Increases J bp = n a Balances in U. S. and of Decreases 
in Balances Held by Brokers and Dealers in U. S. with Brokers and Dealers Abroad) 
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Dec. 3 
1947— Jan. 
Feb. 
— 
_ 31 
1 Prior to Jan. 3, 1940, the figures under Asia represent Far East only, the remaining Asiatic countries being included under “All other.” 
? Inflow less than $50,000. 3 Outflow less than $50,000 


4 Amounts outstanding May 31 (in millions of dollars): foreign brokerage balances in United States, 106.0; United States brokerage balances 
abroad, 26.4. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
SHORT-TERM FOREIGN LIABILITIES AND ASSETS REPORTED BY BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY COUNTRIES 
{In millions of dollars} 

LIABILITIES 
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LIABILITIES—SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 
Other Europe 
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For footnotes see p. 1325. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


SHORT-TERM FOREIGN LIABILITIES AND ASSETS REPORTED BY BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
BY COUNTRIES—Costinued 


{In millions of dollars] 


LIABILITIES—SUPPLEMENTARY DATA—Continued 
Asia and All Other 
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1944—Dec. 31....}1,069.23427.3| 27.4) 22.9] 22.1) 1.3 4.0} 110.5) 365.8|23.7| 64.2 9 3.5 7.3 4.3 8.3 97.6 
1945—Dec. 31... .}1,549. 2.3) 28.0) 27.4) 33.4) 1.2 4.1) 113.7) 629.1|52.5) 78. .9| 4.3) 18.9) 10.0 6.4) 113.4 
1946—June 30. . .|1,541.4'6S7. 43.6) 37.8) 36.1) 1.6 3.5) 100.2) 505.5|69.3) 86. .4| 7.5) 17.7) 11.2) 12.8) 113.7 
July 31...}1,487.5)611.9) 47.2) 33.2] 33.2) 2.2 9.2) 114.3 482 4)04 5| 89.5 .7] 6.4) 17.7) 11.5) 10.1) 113.4 
Aug. 31. ..|1,437.59561.8) 55.0) 34.1] 28.3) 10.3) 13.4) 120.1) 466.9/62.9) 84. -6| 5.2} 19.0] 11.6] 13.4] 110.1 
Sept. 30. . .|1,396.4)525.3} 42.9) 37.9) 35.8) 9.3 9.5) 128.9) 465.2/61.0) 80. .9| 5.5) 20.2) 13.4) 24.5) 104.5 
Oct. 31...}1,359.3]/490.1) 37.7) 35.6) 33.3) 9.5) 14.1) 133.4) 466.6|58.6) 80.5 -1] 5.5) 21.8) 13.3) 29.4) 102.5 
Nov. 30. . .|1,364.5}456.5| 36.2) 46.1|) 40.1) 17.2) 14.1) 134.5) 466.3)64.3) 89.2 -1| 5.7) 22.3) 14.5) 52.2 99.8 
Dec. 31...|/1,316.4)431.9) 39.9) 44.9) 43.5] 17.3) 16.6) 127.1) 446.6|54.7| 93. .5] 8. 20.8) 14.9) 47.2 96.4 
1947—Jan. 31...|1,263.5]398.7| 42.1] 39.2) 42.5) 8.8] 17.2] 117.4) 448.3/60.8] 88.5 .9| 8.2) 19.8) 16.0) 82.5\« 89.9 
eb. 28...)1,194.2)359.7| 36.0) 40.8) 44.2) 7.1} 17.7) 116.6) 430.5/56.5) 85.1 41 8.3) 18.4) 16.9) 33.9 90.7 
Mar. 31. . .|1,193.1]343.2) 39.1) 38.9) 40.7) 7.2) 18.7) 122.9) 447.1|55.8) 79. .4, 9.6) 19.6) 16.5) 43.7 90.5 
Apr. 30...|1,163.3)339.1) 38.4|) 39.0) 36.1) 8.3) 18.9) 103.7) 438.9|65.4| 75. .7| 8.7} 19.0) 16.1) 47.3 86.2 
May 31...)1,123.7)324.3) 40.5) 41.5) 33.4) 9.6] 18.0) 95.4) 432.2/57.0) 71.8 .2| 8.7| 20.5) 14.9) 50.0) 76.5 









































1 Prior to June 30, 1942, included under “‘Other Asia.” 
? Country breakdown not available until June 30, 1942. 
4 See footnote 3 below. 


Footnotes to table on p. 1324. 

1 Country breakdown is for “Official and private.” 

2 Prior to Jan. 3, 1940, the figures under Asia represent Far East only, the remaining Asiatic countries being included under “‘All other." 
j _—— dates for these years are as follows: 1934—Jan. 2, 1935; 1935—Jan. 1, 1936; 1938—Jan. 4, 1939; 1939—Jan. 3, 1940; and 1940— 

an. 1,1 e 

* These figures are not strictly comparable with the corresponding figures for prscading manthe due to exclusion of an account amounting to 
$4,322,000, which should not have been reported as “‘foreign.’’ The cumulative figures in Tables 1, 2, and 3 of “Net Capital Movement to United 
States’’ have been adjusted to exclude the unreal movement introduced by this change. 

§ Official Canadian holdings of U. S. dollars on Dec. 31, 1946, amounted to 686.2 million dollars, according to the annual report of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board of Canada for 1946. 

* Prior to June 30, 1942, included under “All other.” 

? Prior to June 30, 1942, included under “Other Latin America.” 8 Included ‘‘Canal Zone”’ prior to June 30, 1942. 

Note.—Certain of the — are not strictly comparable with the corresponding figures for preceding months owing to changes in reporting 
practice of various banks. The cumulative figures in Tables 1, 2, and 3 of ‘“‘Net Capital Movement to United States’’ have been adjusted to 
exclude the unreal movements introduced by these changes. For further explanation see Banking and Monetary Statistics, pp. 578-584, and BULLE- 
tin for May 1947, p. 621, and September 1945, pp. 967-970. 





























1934—Dec. * eee 9 5 -6 8.2 2 8 3 -6 4 5 
1935— Dec. (Jan. 1, 1936)............ 778.6 88.1 32.5 19.0 6.6 13.5 | 273.3 | 433.0 | 100.9 | 154.5 80.1 10.1 
$9396—“D0GE.. FD. c cscccccvcvessceccce 672.6 | 114.1 16.8 21.9 5.4 10.9 | 223.0 | 392.1 59.4 | 141.1 67.2 12.9 
1937 —DDSE. FD. oe vcccvessccvvccceses 655.0 84.8 13.5 23.0 5.5 20.8 | 179.0 | 326.5 | 118.0 | 114.4 78.9 17.2 
1938—Dec. (Jan. 4, 1939)............ 594.0 86.0 10.3 24.2 5.5 13.5 | 135.4 | 274.9 60.4 99.1) 144.1 15.5 
1939—Dec. (Jan. 3, 1940)............ 508 .7 39.9 4.9 5.7 5.2 11.8 | 104.7 | 172.2 39.7 | 113.3 | 174.1 9.3 
1940—Dec. (Jan. 1, 1941)............ 384.0 23.0 4.2 9 1.5 2.0 69.5 | 101.0 36.0 | 122.7 | 117.8 6.4 
SORE —“EISE. DE cw cenccncccncccaceces 367 .8 20.9 1.8 1.1 2.6 1.5 60.5 88.4 33.6 | 148.3 87.9 9.7 
OGD —“EIME. BB. ccc vcccccvcsccceres 246.7 12.6 1.3 5 1.5 4 56.3 72.6 34.3 99.7 35.3 4.8 
19OS—EdOS. BE... ccc ccccccccnncvees 257.9 19.9 1.1 4 3.0 4 $2.9 77.6 37.8 | 112.2 26.3 3.9 
ag tm, sok « SETEER EET 329.7 25.9 1.4 of 1.3 3 78.3 | 107.5 28.1 | 131.0 51.4 11.7 
RDER-——EINS. BB... ccc sccccccscveceses 392.8 25.4 1.1 36.3 2.9 3 74.6 | 140.7 53.3 | 158.9 29.9 9.9 
1946—June 30 $11.0 30.5 .9 | 119.4 6.5 2.4 61.6 | 221.2 53.6 | 164.7 56.2 15.3 
July 31 561.4 75.8 3.4 | 119.6 6.7 4.3 67.0 | 276.8 42.2 | 170.4 57.1 14.8 

Aug. 31 581.5 65.8 3.1 | 122.8 4.7 8.8 63.8 | 269.0 43.6 | 185.3 68.0 15.6 

Sept. 30 615.7 65 .3 3.0 | 137.1 5.5 10.7 73.4 | 294.9 50.3 | 182.6 72.7 15.1 

Oct. 31 602.7 56.5 3.9 | 128.3 4.5 10.5 77.8 | 282.1 49.7 | 182.1 74.3 14.5 
Nov. 30 642.6 55.9 4.1 | 138.8 6.3 12.9 80.8 | 298.8 52.9 | 200.2 75.0 15.8 

. 708 .3 47.7 5.7 | 151.0 9.8 16.0 82.8 | 312.9 $2.2 | 226.8 99.2 17.2 
1947—Jan. 31 730.7 50.5 9.9 | 136.6 11.7 14.9 83.8 | 307.3 48.8 | 260.4 94.5 19.8 
Feb. 28 754.6 39.4 13.0 | 153.7 12.2 17.7 83.9 | 319.8 43.0 | 279.6 85.0 27.1 

Mar. 31 798.4 35.8 15.6 | 155.8 11.4 20.6 92.6 | 331.8 39.0 | 308.6 88.9 30.1 

Apr. 30 801.8 42.4 21.1 51.0 8.3 22.0 | 106.4 | 251.3 36.4 | 381.7 98.1 34.3 

May 31 880.2 39.6 18.8 39.3 9.5 23.8 | 113.1 | 244.1 36.8 | 438.0 | 127.3 34.0 












































1 Prior to Jan. 3, 1940, the figures under Asia represent Far East only, the remaining Asiatic countries being included under “‘All other.” — 

Note.—The figures in this table are not fully comparable throughout since certain changes or corrections took place in the reporting practice 
of reporting banks on Aug. 12, 1936, and Oct. 18, 1939. (See Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 161, pp. 589 and 591.) On June 30, 1942, 
reporting practice was changed from a weekly to a monthly basis. For further information see BULLETIN for September 1945, pp. 971-974. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
SHORT-TERM FOREIGN LIABILITIES AND ASSETS REPORTED BY BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY COUNTRIES—Continued 


{In millions of dollars] 
ASSETS—SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 
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1 Prior to June 30, 1942, included under ‘All other." 
2 Report dates for these years are as follows: 1939—Jan. 3, 


+ Less than $50,000. 


5 Included “Canal Zone”’ prior to June 30, 1942 


7 Country breakdown not available until J 
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une 30, 1942. 


1940; and 1940—Jan. 1, 1941. 
‘ Prior to June 30, 1942, included under “Other Latin America." 
6 Prior to June 30, 1942, included under “Other Asia."’ 
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Se Assets of banking department Liabilities of banking department 
Bank of England Note 
(Figures in millions of Cash reserves Dis- P Deposits 
pounds sterling) Gold ! Other counts | Securi- tion * Mee 
assets ? a and ad- ties — 
Coin | Notes | vances Bankers’ | Public | Other | “€ 
1935—Dec. 25.......... 200.1 260.0 6 $5.5 8.5 94.7 424.5 72.1 12.1 37.1 18.0 
1936—Dec. 30..........- 313.7 200.0 .6 46.3 17.5 155.6 467.4 150.6 12.1 39.2 18.0 
1937—Dec. 29.........- 326.4 220.0 8 41.1 9.2 135.5 505 .3 120.6 11.4 36.6 18.0 
1938—Dec. 28.........- 326.4 230.0 8 51.7 28.5 90.7 504.7 101.0 15.9 36.8 18.0 
1939—Dec. 27.........- 4.2 580.0 1.0 25.6 4.3 176.1 554.6 117.3 29.7 42.0 17.9 
1940—Dec. 25........-. 2 5 630.0 9 13.3 4.0 199.1 616.9 135.7 12.5 $1.2 17.9 
1941—Dec. 31.......... .2 5780.0 3 28.5 6.4 267.8 751.7 219.9 11.2 54.1 17.9 
1942—Dec. 30.........- .2 $950.0 By 26.8 3.5 267.9 923.4 223.4 9.0 48.8 17.9 
1943—Dec. 29.........- 2 §1,100.0 9 11.6 2.5 307.9 1,088 .7 234.3 10.3 60.4 17.9 
1944—Dec. 27........-.- 2 § 1,250.0 1.9 11.6 5.1 317.4 1,238.6 260.7 5.2 52.3 17.8 
1945—Dec. 26.......... om 5 1,400.0 4 20.3 8.4 327.0 1,379.9 274.5 5.3 58.5 17.8 
1946—Sept. 25.......... 2 1,400.0 1.2 41.5 18.8 324.6 1,358.7 302.9 9.3 55.5 18.5 
Oat, BD. ccccccsss 2 1,400.0 1.0 38.5 9.5 327.2 1,361.8 292.7 8.2 57.5 17.8 
Nov. an 1,400.0 1.1 34.2 25.3 333.9 1,366.0 310.1 10.1 56.3 17.9 
Dec. -_ § 1,450.0 1.3 22.1 13.6 327.6 1,428.2 278.9 10.3 57.3 18.1 
1947—Jan. 2 | 1,450.0 1.0 | 85.8 25.4 | 271.0 | 1,364.5 | 288.4 | 16.0 | 60.6 | 18.3 
eb. om 1,450.0 9 74.7 16.0 294.6 1,375.6 285 .2 22.4 60.1 18.4 
Mar 2 1,450.0 .6 59.5 11.1 338.7 1,390.7 286.4 10.6 94.4 18.5 
Apr. oe 1,450.0 1.0 62.6 18.0 344.8 1,387.6 303.7 6.9 98.0 17.8 
May ot 1,450.0 1.3 56.1 8.7 353.9 1,394.1 301.9 5.0 95.1 18.0 
June Re 1,450.0 1.8 55.2 20.6 337.0 1,395.0 290.3 8.0 98.3 18.1 
July .2 1,450.0 2.4 30.9 28.6 364.6 1,419.3 301.8 11.3 95.1 18.3 
ry epee eat eG a 1,450.0 2.5 56.8 16.6 332.0 1,393.4 282.0 14.0 93.4 18.4 




















Assets 





Liabilities 





Bank of Canada 








(Figures in millions of 
Canadian dollars) 





Sterling 
and United 











States 
dollars 























1935—Dec. 
1936—Dec. 
1937—Dec. 
1938—Dec. 
1939—Dec. 
1940—Dec. 
1941—Dec. 
1942—Dec. 
1943—Dec. 
1944—Dec. 
1945—Dec. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


1947—Jan. 
eb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 









1946—Sept. 
Oct. 


July : 
Aug. 3 








PUSSCONSS SOON BWANSHWEOEN 


i) ee et et ee = 
































Dominion and provin- 
cial government Deposits 
securities 
Other Note Other 
assets |circulation’ Desiel liabilities* 
Short- Chartered | “ominion 
Other govern- Other 
6 
term banks atin 
30.9 83.4 8.6 99.7 181.6 17.9 8 7.7 
4 61.3 99.0 8.2 135.7 187.0 18.8 2.1 13.4 
82.3 91.6 21.7 165.3 196.0 11.1 3.5 14.4 
144.6 40.9 5.2 175.3 200 .6 16.7 3.1 9.3 
181.9 49.9 5.5 232.8 217.0 46.3 17.9 13.3 
448.4 127.3 12.4 359.9 217.7 10.9 9.5 28.5 
391.8 216.7 33.5 496.0 232.0 73.8 6.0 35.1 
807 .2 209 .2 31.3 693 .6 259.9 51.6 19.1 24.0 
787 .6 472.8 47.3 874.4 340.2 20.5 17.8 55.4 
906 .9 573.9 34.3 1,036.0 401.7 12.9 27.7 209.1 
1,157.3 688 .3 29.5 1,129.1 521.2 153.3 29.8 198.5 
1,259.1 523.9 38.3 1,147.5 511.3 27.4 87.8 48.0 
1,301.5 521.5 40.1 1,156.9 538 .6 36.6 85.2 46.7 
1,283.8 605 .0 40.9 1,161.1 579.5 63.9 79.4 46.8 
1,197.4 708 .2 42.1 1,186.2 565.5 00.5 93.8 42.7 
1,196.8 718.8 39.3 1,138.6 §33.3 150.1 82.9 51.0 
1,172.3 738.9 47.6 1,137.9 493.6 215.7 75.3 37.3 
1,146.9 757.5 40.4 1,153.2 536.3 159.8 64.6 32.1 
1,186.0 751.2 59.2 1,153.9 542.6 195.7 69.3 35.9 
1,123.0 731.0 41.3 1,148.1 477.6 179.4 58.5 32.6 
1,063.7 716.0 40.4 1,152.6 474.4 105.6 54.4 36.9 
1,08} .9 722.6 42.0 1,153.7 468 .3 124.1 63.7 37.3 
1,141.5 720.3 39.0 1,158.9 515.0 133.6 58.7 37.1 
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1 Through February 1939, valued at legal parity of 
when it was officially set at 168 shillings per fine ounce; 
and three pence. 

2 Securities and silver coin held as cover for fiduciary issue, 

3 Notes issued less amounts held in banking department. 

«On Jan. 6, 1939, 200 million pounds sterling o 
1939, about 5.5 million pounds (at current price) transfe: 
Exchange Account to Bank; on Sept. 6, 1939, 279 million 

5 Fiduciary issue increased by 50 million pounds on 
70 million pounds on Dec. 2, 1942; and by 50 million pounds on Apr. 13, Oct. 6, and Dec. 
July 3, and Dec. 10, 1945, and on Dec. 10, 1946. 

® Securities maturing in two years or less. 

7 Includes notes held by the chartered banks, which constitute an important part of their reserves. 

8 Beginning November 1944, includes a certain 

*On May 1, 1940, gold transferred to Foreign 
July 1940, pp. 677-678). 

Nore.—For back figures on Bank of England and Bank of Canada, and 
and pp. 644-645, respectively; for description of statistics see pp. 560-564 in same publication. 


f gold (at 


amount of sterling and United States dollars. 1 
Exchange Control Board in return for short-term Government securities 


see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 164 and 166, pp. 638-640 


legal parity) transferred from Bank to Exchange Equalization A 
rred from Exchange Account to Bank; on July 12, 1939, 20 million pounds transferred from 

unds transferred from Bank to Exchange Account. 
une 12, 1940, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, and Dec. 3, 1941, and Apr. 22 and July 28, 1942; by 
8, 1943, Mar. 7, Aug. 2, and Dec. 6, 1944, M 


the amount of which is also shown by this figure. 


(see BULLETIN 


85 shillings a fine ounce; thereafter at market price. which fluctuated until Sept. 6, 1939, 
the latter rate remained in effect until June 9, 1945, when it was raised to 172 shillings 


ccount; on Mar. 1, 


ay 8, 


for 
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Liabilities 





Deposits 











110,935 
151,322 
218 ,383 
270,144 
382,774 
44,699 : 500 , 386) 
47,288 
23 ,038 


64,474 
70,577 
71,224 
74,739 
77,621 


75,500 
82,958 
83,613 
85,120 
82,221 
82 ,983 
99,114 


-+-| 75,151 
.|9129,817 


“eee e 


SSs5885 82838 








eb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June ae 
July 31... 


770.670 
775,053 
807 064 
831,587 


=o 
aw 
Araxaunwn sauan SSSSRE52 









































1 Gold revalued on Dec. 26, 1945, on basis of 134,027.90 francs per fine kilogram. For details on previous devaluations see BULLETIN for 
May 1940, pp. 406-407; January 1939, p. 29; September 1937, p. 853; and November 1936, pp. 878-880. 

3 For explanation of this item, see BULLETIN for July 1940, p. 732. 

* By a series of Conventions between the Bank of France and the Treasury, dated from Aug. 25, 1940, through July 20, 1944, advances of 
441,000 million francs were authorized to meet the costs of the German army of occupation. 

‘ inning Dec. 28, 1944, includes 9,447 million francs charged to the State to reimburse the Bank for the gold turned over by it to the 
National Bank of Belgium on Dec. 22, 1944. 

* Central Administration of the Reichskreditkassen. . 

* In each of the weeks ending Apr. 20 and Aug. 3, 1939, 5,000 million francs of gold transferred from Exchange Stabilization Fund to Bank 
of France; in week ending Mar. 7, 1940, 30,000 million, in week ending Oct. 11, 1945, 10,000 million, in week ending Dec. 27, 1945, 53,000 
million, in week ending y 2, 1946, 35,000 million, and in week ending July 3, 1947, 18,000 million francs of gold transferred from Bank of 
France to Stabilization Fund. aa . ch 

? Gold holdings reduced by 12,000 million francs, representing contributions to the International Fund and Bank. An equivalent amount of 
Treasury bonds covering these contributions is shown under ‘Other assets."’ 3 

* Includes a non-interest loan to the Government, which was raised from 10,000 million to 50,000 million francs by law of Mar. 29, 1947. 

Norte.—For back figures see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 165, pp. 641-643; for description of statistics see pp. 562-563 in same 
publication. For last available report from the Reichsbank (February 1945) see BULLETIN for December 1946, p. 1424. 





Central Bank 1947 1946 Central Bank 
(Figures as of last report (Figures as of last report 
date of month) ’ ‘ date of month) , June 











Central Bank of the Argentine National Bank of Belgium—Cont. 
R blic (millions of pesos): Loans to Government 48 ,624 
old reported separately Other loans and discounts ‘ . 2,652 
Other gold and foreign exchange . Claim against Bank of Issue... . ‘ 64,597 
Government securities ' ; 2,244 
Temporary advances to Govt... Note circulation j 5 75,380 


Rediscounts and loans to banks'. Demand deposits ‘ . 4,809 
Blocked accounts ¢ ; . 78,891 


Currency circulation?.......... Other liabilities : ; 1,658 
Deposits— Member bank 33|\Central Bank Bol 

660 Dept.(millions of bolivianos) : 

old at home and abroad 922 

Foreign exchange 434 

Certificates of participation in Loans and discounts 301 

vernment securities 430 


Other liabilities 8 
Commonwealth Bank of Aus- ‘1,678 
tralia (thousands of pounds): 193 
Gold and foreign exchan: 178 ,971|186,158 Other liabilities eens * 
Checks and bills of other banks. . 2,095} 4,073) 2,355|\National Bank of — 
Securities (incl. Government and ‘Central Bank of le (millions 
Treasury bills) 410 ,572)429 ,494 
17,034) 10,779 
Note circulation 204 , 143}202 ,680 Gold contribution to Int'l. Fund. 
Deposits of Trading Banks: Discounts for member banks. . . 
Special 248 ,064/270 , 984/254 , 262 Loans to Government 
24,195) 21,414) 23,638 Other loans and discounts 
132 ,270)135 ,425|140,319 Othe 
National Bank of Belgium 
(millions of franes): 
Gold 28,214| 28,163 
Foreign exchange 12,227| 12,644 
Net claim on Int'l. Fund * 1,564) 1,814 



































1 Government decree of Apr. 24, 1946, provided for the guarantee of all deposits registered in the name of the Central Bank. 

2 By decree of May 24, 1946, the Central Bank became responsible for all subsidiary money. é 

* This figure represents the amount of the bank's subscription to the Fund less the bank's local currency liability to the Fund. Until such 
time as the Fund engages in operations in this currency, the ‘‘net claim" will equal the country’s gold contribution. 

4 Includes increment resulting from gold revaluation, notes forfeited to the State, and frozen old notes and current accounts. 

5 For last available report (January 1943), see BULLETIN for July 1943, p. 697. 
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1947 1946 Central Bank 1947 1946 
(Figures as of last report 
July June | Aug. date of month) Aug. July June | Aug. 





SS 
Net claim on Int'l. Fund!...... 
Paid-in capital—Int’l. Bank... . 
Loans and discounts........... 
Government loans and securities. 
SS TPE ES 
Note circulation. . . 


Deposits 
Other liabilities............... 


National Bank of Costa Rica— 
Issue dept. (thousands of colones) : 
“a. din ena Bbae engaiea ees sas. 
oreign exchange............. 
Contributions to Int'l. Fund and 
a ee Ps 


Demand deposits............- 
Other liabilities............... 
National Bank of Czechoslovakia 

(millions of koruny): 
Gold and foreign exchange ?*... . 
and discounts........... 





National Bank of Denmark 
(millions of kroner): 
a ac hcdbusabensénede een 


Foreign exchange............. ; 


Clearing accounts (net) 
Loans and discounts........... 
Ss 6 <b ence win itecbuds 
Govt. compensation account... . 
ee, re ares: 
Note circulation. ............. 
Deposits—Government........ 

IE. « « tdhidew a woe 
Gene TINS. 6 ooh vccasencss 


Central Bank of Ecuador 
(thousands of sucres) : 
CE en taebisd bv hd ae e6w ey 
Foreign exchange (net)........ 
Net claim on Int'l. Fund!...... 
Loans and discounts........... 
GM, 5c do uceedtse seeds 
Note circulation. ............. 
Demand deposits. ............ 
Other liabilities. .............. 


National Bank of Egypt (thou- 
sands of pounds): 

PhS + veekh nad esendns ee hace 
Foreign exchange............. 
Loans and discounts........... 
British, Egyptian, and other 
Government securities. ...... 
I ere e 
Note circulation. ............. 
Deposits—Government........ 


Othe 
Cotar MaRINS. «ccc cvcevecce. 
Central Reserve Bank of El Salva- 


Foreign exchange (net)........ 
Net claim on Int'l. Fund!...... 
Loans and discounts........... 
Government debt and securities . 
SS Se ee are 
Note circulation. ............. 
Es cekian kowd orbs ayes 
Other liabilities. .............. 














152 ,043 





162 ,589 
80 


weeeeeel] Sta rINgS (MeL). 


73,809) 74,497 


Other liabilities 
37,310] 43°751 . 






National Bank of 

















68.741) Rank of Guatemala 


eee eee eee eee ee 


see ee eee eee 


Ree oo Geeses Cietene of done 
mae): 

Gold ond fessign exchange (net) . 
11,369] 11,329] 16,917 Loans scounts......... 
i] Se 'S.S] Aran eperme 

oo Se ae 
wan aoa nal Qed coo 
{ie 65 6 Oe” alee 
1'051| 1.076] 1.497] ., »., Other.......-.++++: 


quetzales): 
6.55) Cae 68a Gold once eee ee eens 
oreign exchange............. 
Gold contribution to Int'l. Fund 
4,694} 4,732} 3,805 Rediscounts and advances...... 
5,977 ee ee ae eae 











71 71 Foreign exchange............. 
77 80 141 poe iatinin wtih nck in treaie dake e 
52 58 905 seme. —yad ieisekebedns 
ue 16 33 CRI icin vo cins ens ok 
6 = 6 = : on Note circulation. ............. 
"272 "289 "04 Demand deposits—Government . 
1.462| 1.482] 1.487|] Other liabilities... nn. 
+340) 2,335) 2,707 Bank of India (millions of 
2,646) 2,737) 3,695 ru ): 
149 147 242 ue department: 
id at home and abroad. . 
Sterling securities. ........ 
274,229)}273 ,868/242 ,312 Indian Govt. Securities. . . 
18,447) 16,623) 97,583 Rupee coin............... 
16,877] 16,877|....... Note circulation.......... 
255 ,887|229 ,131/214,734 Banking department: 
133 ,955|132,132] 94,684 Notes of issue department. . 
347 , 758/339 ,366)341 ,064 Balances abroad.......... 
297 ,413|274,331/269 ,825 Treasury bills discounted. . . 
54,224) 54,934) 38,423 ns to Government 
Other assets 
Othe linbiti ies 
6,376 6,376 6,241 Tila Dien ¢s¢sKene 
131432 : 15601 eo ae Ireland (thousands 
3,289] 2,933] 1,996 IESE 
297 $52)808 seal90t S00) Note cteulation =<. 
; 6, - 4 . 
122,759 126 651|130_099) vee + eee (millions of lire): 
83.836] 89'183| 81.609 L weevebbevrccesceeccvons 
123 ,666]119,801]127,037|| Foreign exchange. ............ 
15,126] 18,532] 12,348 Other Covi. connate 
Loans and discounts........... 
Government securities......... 
37,071) 37,120) 32,823 OS TEENS PRPs 
40,570) 45,118) °37, 109 Bank of Italy notes........... 
BOG = BOUIN se cs ca Allied military notes........... 
2,028; 1,602) 1,517 Deposi' vernment........ 
5,516} 5,471} 6,055 CM. cg ccceecves 
1,710) 1,770) 1,966 EE  naditacerkasen d 
50,484) 51,333) 44,892 Other liabilities............... 
29,520) 32,908) 28 ,348||Bank of Japan ‘ 
8,455} 8,403) *6,230)|Bank of Java ‘ 





444 
11,353 
578 


725) 1,002 

17 9 

679 533 

843 430 

91 36 

690 496 

82 104 

149 99 

1,434) 1,311 
4 

27,227) 28,471 

22,811) 16,570 

























tata st 






Pee 

































r Revised. 


1 This figure represents the amount of the bank’s subscription to the Fund less the bank's local currenc 
time as the Fund engages in operations in this currency, the “‘net claim” will equal the country's gold contribution. 
2 Gold not reported separately beginning Fare 
3 Change due to transfers in accordance with the law a to the Currency LtetGution Fund. 

pte 


4 For last available report from the central bank of Japan 
see BULLETIN for March 1943, p. 278. 
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Dec. 31, 1946. 


mber 1941), see 


liability to the Fund. Until such 


ULLETIN for March 1942, p. 281; of Java (January 1942), 
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CENTRAL BANKS—Continued 





1} 
Central Bank 1947 1946 Central Bank 
(Figures as of last report (Figures as of last report 
date of month) ; July Aus. date of month) 














Bank of Mexico (millions of pesos): | Bank of Spain—Continued 
Metallic reserve ! 723) Other assets 
“Authorized” holdings of securi- Note circulation 

ties, ete... . ’ ol 1,731 Deposits—G 
Bills and discounts 490) Bs. 
Other assets 4 160)) Otaes liabilities 
Note circulation 68: 68. 7| 1,700)|/Bank of Sweden (millions of kronor): 
Demand liabilities 1,193) Gold. 
Other liabilities. . . od 7 ; 2 212) Foreign assets (net) 
Netherlands Bank (millions * of Swedish Govt. securities and ad- 
guilders): vances to National Debt Office® 
Gold weeds 502 713) Other domestic bills and advances 
Silver (including subsidiary coin). . 2 1) Other assets 
Foreign bills... . A 3a 4,530) Note cireulation 
Loans and discounts : a : 156) Demand deposits—Government 
Govt. debt and securities : haw 4 Oth 
Other assets ... ‘ 3 114 Other liabilities 
Note gen . 274| Swiss atten Bank (millions of 
: . ,467 
1,433 ° 
142 Foreign exchange 

689) Loans and discounts 
Other liabilities. ‘ 510) Other assets 

Reserve Bank of New Zealand | Note circulation 

(thousands of pounds): | Other sight liabilities. : 
Gold. .802} 2,802 ‘ 2,802 Other liabilities 342 322 312 
Sterling exchange reserve ,707| 92,428) 93,933) 86,579) Central Bank of the Republic of 
Advances to State or State un- Turkey (thousands of pounds): 

dertakings 3,462 ,050| 24,180) 33,000) Gold ¢ 
Investments , 86! 3, 3,868; 3,952 














—_ a ae Kh 517 ,088)}534 ,971|299 520 
Foreign exchange and foreign 





Loans and discounts ,857|589 053/717 ,591 
Securities 2/183 ,085}164 ,739 
28 ,469) 74,759 


Note circulation 42 if 46,984 45,291 

Demand deposits .262 05 72,595] 77 "064! 

Other liabilities i 68 6,010 , 756) 33, 
— Norway (millions of kroner): | Note circulation. 9 941 ,231/845 ,422 

xold Paso 339}.......] Deposits—Gold. . . ‘ 148 ,352| 91,821 
noe assets (net) ; 394| lee Other. 324 ,330/315 ,938'130,041 
Loans and discounts — 120)... Other liabilities 225 ,739|254,251 
Securities . ae: mee _ ee lipank of the Republic of Uruguay 
Occupation account (net) ay : ...+. || (thousands of pesos): 
Other assets S: PO ae eee Gold 286 ,419/310 856 
Note circulation : me aes i 13 ,008 
etl! —~ went ns -... aa Paid-in capital—Int’l. Bank..... 318 
f] 


| 
Other assets 7 807} 1: ‘sal clearings . 300 , 228/295 ,683| 64,926 
| 


Advances to State and govern- 
ment bodies 25,817 
Other loans and discounts 143,729 
Other liabilities Vepes ge ecates Al Other assets 362 , 173): 
k of ap ee a ! Note circulation 217,285 
i] Deposits—Go CHE 45,578 
TR whee 1,870} 3,415)) Oth canauwen 251,537 : 
Peosipa exchange. . seccccobevsvcs of SRGNOTE 66.068 Other liabilities... 317 ,064/316 ,586 
Loans and discounts. . Th ere sci 5 Central Bank of Venezuela (thou- 
Government loans and securities|;....__ |. 9,760 | gands of bolivares): 
Other assets = 2,717 Gold 57, 617 ,912/617 ,912/557 ,080 
Note circulation. ions 42,171 we Ae exchange (net) " 31,267) 38,633 
Demand deposits 9,852 Other assets “ 92,603 
Other liabilities kee 10,207} 3,362 Note circulation—Central Bank. : 487,579 
Central Reserve Bank of Peru National banks. 53 4,748 
(thousands of soles): posits. , 287/210, 858 
Gold and foreign exchange.....|.......|.......|110, 811/155, Other liabilities. 38,597 
Net claim on Int'l. F ....| 20,491 \National Bank of the Kingdom 
Contribution to Int'l. Bank ee | of Yugoslavia * 
Discounts. . ...++..| 73,020) 31,202)\Bank for International Settle- 
Government loans an was 652 ,848/626,847|| ments* (thousands of Swiss gold 
Other assets bikie 103,485} 24,859 frances): 
Note circulation ....-/655,980/551,751 79,485 : ,712|124,774 
Deposits. .. : . .|190, 776/245 , 265 Cash on hand and on current 
Other liabilities. .... , -.++«~}116,380) 41,323 account with banks. . a 9,635 .42 .77 4,958 
Bank of Portugal! Sight funds at interest. ... 1,726 57 7 141 
National Bank of Rumania ! Rediscountable bills and accept- 
South African Reserve Bank ances (at cost). 36,159 
(thousands of pounds): Time funds at interest. ...| 10,363 
Gold*..... ' ,810)185 ,971|246 ,025 Sundry bills and investments...| 74.375 
Foreign bills : ,674| 8,997 32: Funds invested in Germany®. . ./291 , 10/2 
Other bills and loans 7,627| 4,850 73 Other assets 4,286 
Other assets Ss .527| 10,527 ; Demand deposits (gold) . .--| 18,093 
: 3,429) 63,553) 65,83: Short-term deposits (various 
Deposits. -+...../145 957/140, 534 47! currencies) : 
Other liabilities. betes a 6,258} 5,77 Central banks for own ac- 





8,113} 11,666] 10,280 
1,214 21: 2,591} 2,087} 3,372) 1,651 
he 522 : 

Government ey securities |....... 15,790) 15,78: 228 , 909/228 ,909}228 ,909/229 ,001 
Other loans and discounts 8,243 Other Miabilities Se eee 249 ,434\247 , 291/246 894/200, 376 



































* Includes gold, silver, and foreign exchange forming required reserve (25 per cent) against notes and other demand liabilities. 

* This figure represents the amount of the bank's subscription to the Fund less the bank's local currency liability to the Fund. Until such 
time as the Fund engages in operations in this currency, the “net claim’ will equal the country's gold contribution. 

* For last available report from the central bank of Portugal (March 1946), see BULLETIN for May 1947, p. 626; of Rumania (June 1944), 
see BULLETIN for March 1945, p. 286; and of Yugoslavia (February 1941), see BULLETIN for March 1942, p. 282. 

‘ Gold revalued in June 1946 from approximately 85 to 172 shillings per fine ounce. § Includes small amount of non-Government bonds. 

* Gold revalued on Sept. 9, 1946, from 1,406.58 to 3,150.77 Turkish pounds per fine kilogram. 

’ Beginning October 1944, a certain amount of gold formerly reported in the Bank’s account shown separately for account of the Govern- 
ment. § See BULLETIN for December 1936, p. 1025. * Before March 1947, included in ‘Sundry bills and investments.’ 
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MONEY RATES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
DISCOUNT RATES OF CENTRAL BANKS 
[Per cent per annum] 











Central bank of — 













Date ; Central _— Date Central | Sate Date 
effective United Ger- | Bel- |Neth-| swe. | Switz} bank of — | “35 effective bank of— | “39 effective 






King- |France er- 
land 




















5 , 
ae 3 Mar. 1, 1936 
ee es ee Ree as do Wiel 3 July 3, 1945 
botediredscteehes ‘ i 3 Aug. 27, 1947 
— ee ee os 6 Nov. 8, 1940 A TE eb. 17, 1940 















Ges) Ere. SS a ee Soe Me: ie 4 i eee ae Swed 15, 1939 
er ie | Pe aes eee ae 1 . 8, Mexico......| 4 une 4, 1942 
eer Spe Gee 3 j.....]-.++.]......] Chille.........] 3-444] Dec. 16, 1936 || Netherlands .| 2 June 27, 1941 
cea 3 es ee See eet ee SES 4 July 18, 1933 |} NewZealand.| 1 uly 26, 1941 
et) SAN NPS 2 ).....].--.-].....-| Costa Rica.... 3 Apr. 1, 1939 || Norway.....} 2 an. 9, 1946 
eee Se ee ee Ree eh 2 Oct. 28, 1945 |} Peru........] 5 1, 1940 


















































Ee? Gees SgeRs Geet A RN CET: hey Jan. 15, 1946 7 an. 12, 1944 
OS SS i SS Sere Cae RE ee Ecuador...... 7 | June 8, 1943 |} Rumania....| 4 ay* 8, 1944 
4 See ote Sere Set BS hepcecesasas E] Salvador. . . 4 Oct. 15, 1946 || South Africa.| 3 June 2, 1941 
FE + nk 2 ERE Se eee Se Estonia....... ii Oct. 1, 1935 || Spain....... 4 Dec. 1, 1938 
— 7 brsrrewe a eR. Se TR SeAee! i Seabee Finland....... 4 June 5, 1947 || Sweden..... 2% | Feb. 9, 1945 
es © OS SS PS Se eR Oe ae 
Se SR OP ee ERE HS Sp. 
) SRE ees Sea. Tate SOE. | ne , France....... SOR ces sqcwveved Switzerland..| 144 | Nov. 26, 1936 
eS S| ee eee RR pe Pee rt Jan. 10, 1947 || Turkey...... 4 July 1, 1938 
| i ET Se ee PS Bee 8. Te D Re ueee Germany..... 3 Apr. 9, 1940 || United King- 
a Ae ee BS PSE Ue Pe ey | RS A Greece. ...... 10 Aug. 16, 1946 dom...... 2 Oct. 26, 1939 
“Ss 9 ae eee eee a Sak o cde radeletcace Hungary...... 7 Aug. 1, 1946 || U.S.S.R....| 4 July 1, 1936 
Des Ba wctessde ences 2 ee a oe ee eee rae? 3 Nov. 28, 1935 |} Yugoslavia..| 1-4] Jan. 1, 1947 
a eee ree Se! Ses eS ee eS F 
. Se ae Beer Yee See SR See See 
ge RR SRE See — ON ee Pe Note.—Changes since Aug. 31: Italy—Sept. 6, up from 4 to 5% per cent. 
ee | US a Ree eT eee 

OC - ke eee ee ee 
i ee Gees eee Bese Ss o> ante Reale ce ae 
In effect Sept. 30, |... ... |) RE eee Rt er” eee 
Sch ent cud 2 &2% 3M) 3M) 2K) 26) 1% 





























OPEN-MARKET RATES 


[Per cent per annum] 










































United Kingdom 
Month 
Bankers’ Treasury | Day-to- | Bankers’ Private Day-to- | Treasury | Day-to- Loans Private 
acceptances bills day allowance | discount day bills day up to 3 discount : } 
3 months | 3months | money jondeposits rate money | 3 months; money months rate 1% 

1932—July a .92 .66 .67 4.58 5.49 4-6 1.50 
1933——July Pr ye .48 .40 .62 3.88 5.19 3-5\% 1.50 
1934—July......... .87 .76 .85 3.75 4.67 Hd 1.50 
1935—July.......... .65 .59 .75 3.00 3.10 24-44% 2.79 
Se .58 .58 45 2.88 2.96 392-3 2.25 
1937—July......... .56 .53 .79 2.88 2.64 24-5 1.00 
1938—July.......... .55 .52 .75 2.93 2.96 2-5 1.00 
1939—July.......... .79 ae .75 2.75 2.65 2%-5 1.00 
1940—July.......... 1.03 1.02 1.00 2.38 1.73 3%-5% 1.50 
1941—July.......... 1.03 1.00 1.00 2.13 iS gee eee pee ee 3-5 1.25 
1942—July......... 1.03 1.00 1.00 2.13 i. Be aes ee 3-5 1.25 
1943—July.. 1.03 1.00 1.04 2.13 De.” Mittin. o « vices’ s 6 ete 3-5 1.25 
1944—July.. 1.03 1.00 1.13 2.13 Se" Bodine -<soktie sh od 3-5 1.25 
1945—July én 1.03 1.00 eS Be Powe og RS ON ern eee ee 2%-5 1.25 
1946—July Ke 53 51 63 | oS VASE RE REG ties 1.52 1.31 24e-4% 1.25 
1946—Aug......... .53 51 rR ees ee ee eee 1.41 1.18 2 1.25 
eee .53 51 A BOD. Bites odéc ce ch thnabtens 1.30 1.00 2 1.25 
SE. wesare tiers .53 51 , F Bee Re Kec eee int 1.07 .90 2 1.25 
Rah havea sx .53 .51 Y 2 eee ee ae ee ee 1.01 .78 2 1.25 
Mie ccsedess .53 , eee ee eres 1.21 -78 2 1.25 
1947—Jan........... .53 .50 , Be tea 1) Seer ee ee 1.44 P| 2 1.25 
eS .53 51 . SP Pee «8 PCRERe wee 1.72 1.46 2 1.25 
Ra .53 51 . eee og ee eee 1.65 1.19 2 1.25 
Apr .53 $1 - BOA tees fOr oe 1.59 1.11 2 1.25 
‘ .63 Me cusses seo cviuceuoeiens 1.45 oe eee eee 1.25 
63 Be Speetetas ete eon 1.46 Mee) Be wi cibshet 1.25 
See .63 Se fvncicas cesteeeeeee 1.52 1.09 Oe ae 1.25 















































1 The following rates replace the private discount rate and money for one month shown in the BULLETIN through October 1941. 
Note.—For monthly figures on money rates in these and other foreign countries through 1941, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 172, 
pp. 656-661, and for description of statistics see pp. 571-572 in same publication. 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 





United Kingdom '! Assets Liabilities 


(11 London clearing ' , 
banks. Figures in w~ yay Bills dis- | Treasury ——— Deposits eet 
millions of pounds deposit Pan aad A. .m 








sterling) — counted receipts * Demand 





1939—-December 174 609 1,015 1,398 
159 924 1,770 
141 g ’ 2,168 
1942— December 142 ’ 2,429 
1943— December....... 151 : 2,712 
§ 199 F 3,045 
1945— December 252 ; 3,262 


1946— August 313 of 3,427 
bus 280 ‘ . 3,502 
October ‘ ° ‘ 3,563 
November a ; 3,632 
1,560 3,823 


1947—-January 1,563 é 3,749 

February . - 5s 1,436 . 3,603 
1,317 é ‘ 3,606 
1,346 ‘ J ° 3,628 
1,350 47 ¢ 3,593 
1,330 4 6s 3,667 
1,283 : 3,668 






































Assets Liabilities 





Peptnater f Security Deposits payable in Canada 
(10 chartered banks. Entirely in Canada loans excluding interbank deposits 
End of month figures abroad Oth 
in millions of and net |Securities li ilitic 
Canadian dollars) Cash Security Other | due from abulties 
reserves loans. | 0@ansand/| foreign Total || Demand| Time 
discounts} banks 











1939—December...... 292 1,088 132 
1940—December....... 323 1,108 159 
1941—December...... 356 1,169 168 
1942—-December 387 1,168 231 
1943—December....... 471 1,156 250 
1944—December....... 550 1,211 214 
1945—-December 694 1,274 227 


1946—August........ 665 1,249 128 

September... . 676 1,284 122 
699 1,341 126 
730 1,476 128 
753 1,507 


689 1,481 
635 1,506 
695 1,555 
719 1,628 
631 1,664 
637 1,709 
645 1,761 


, 508 
481 


NNNNNNN NNNNh GONNe eee 
wwwawww Qowwsw RN 
t t 












































Assets Liabilities 





(4 large banks. End Deposits 
of month figures in Cash Due from | Bills dis- Other 
millions of francs) reserves banks counted liabilities 

Demand 








1939—December..... ,599 3,765 29,546 ° 2,440 ° 41,872 
1940—December...... ,409 3,863 46,546 »255 2,221 ‘ 61,221 762 
1941—December .589 3,476 61,897 ,265 2,040 75,744 912 
1942—-December. .... ,810 3,458 73,917 ,625 2,622 ° 91,225 324 
1943—December..... ,548 4,095 90 ,897 ,191 2,935 111,191 1,541 
1944— December .365 4,948 99,782 ,653 2,190 . 126,578 2,180 $57 
1945—December..... ,602 13,804 155 ,025 , 166 7,360 211,871 2,037 2,898 10,151 


1946—June : .472 16,114 184 ,633 ° 12,708 255,173 253 ,386 1,787 8 ,330 10 ,096, 

July ‘ ,985 17 ,873 182 ,107 ,747 14,160 260 ,371 258 ,574 1,797 9,527 9,973 
-830 16,991 181,770 861 15 ,676 262 ,160 ° 1,699 10,376 10,592 
September .553 17,723 177 ,269 ,935 16,319 262 , 130 ° 1,765 10,798 10,871 
October .505 18 ,389 183,716 -262 18,618 273,488 . 1,816 12,490 11,513 
November ,909 18 ,423 187 ,560 ,941 21,116 281,576 702 1,872 14,370 12,004 
December. ..... ,943 18,919 195,177 ,933 23 ,392 291 ,894 1,890 15,694 12,777 


1947—-January 267 20,241 195,750 ,084 18 ,367 295 ,444 293 ,484 1,960 15,767 7,499 
February..... ,992 197 ,377 ,114 18,756 294,922 292 ,946 1,976 15,720 7,723 

. 471 ‘ 203 ,451 ,744 20,724 305 , 583 303,742 1,841 16,380 9,103 

,578 87 202 ,425 ,670 21,081 306 , 356 303 ,857 2,499 16,772 9,503 
7,516 ° 209 ,977 68 ,656 22,377 311,244 308 ,256 2,988 17 ,606 10,360 
| 






































1 From September 1939 through November 1946, this table represents aggregates of figures reported by individual banks for days, varying froms 
bank to bank, toward the end of the month. After November 1946, figures for all banks are compiled on the third Wednesday of each month,, 
except in June and December, when the statements will give end-of-month data. 

2 Represent six-month loans to the Treasury at 1% per cent through Oct. 20, 1945, and at 5% per cent thereafter. 

Note.—For back figures and figures on German commercial banks, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Tables 168-171, pp. 648-655, and} 
or description of statistics see pp. 566-571 in same publication. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 
[Averages of certified noon buying rates in New York for cable transfers. In cents per unit of foreign currency] 








or 


Australia 
(pound) 





Year or month 












Official 


Free 








Brazil Chile 
Bel- (cruzeiro!) | Bul- (dollar) (peso) China |Coiom- 
— garia bia 
(franc) | oficial] Free | “©¥) | Official] Free | Official| Export| hai) | Pe 












1946—September.... 
October. ..... 
November.... 
December... . 


1947—January...... 











389. 


353. 
2322.80 
322.80 
322.80 
322.80 


321. 
321. 
321. 
321. 


321. 


38 
27 
19 
07 


06 


3.3788 








1.2424 















































1946—September... . 
October...... 
November. ... 
December... . 


1947—January...... 


August....... 





ee 





ee 


ee 


eee! ee ee es ee 


19. 
19. 
18. 
219.770) 






727 
238 
475 


22.122] 55 
18.546 























ees Oe ee: 


















Year or month 





y| Poland 


(zloty) 


——- 


ga 
(eseudo) 


Africa 
(pound) 











1946—September.... 
October...... 
November. ... 
December... . 




















4. 


SHOSOSSSD 


4267 






















den 

(peseta) dollar) (krona)} (franc) 

5 Seer ; 9 65.830} 56.280]....... 
J) 27.820) 23.363 403 .32 65.830) 56.271|....... 
A SSA 27.819) 23.363 403.20 65. SSS 
eyo 27.821) 23.363 403. 6S. SS ee 
Wie kes ke> 27.821) 23.363 402.94 65.830) 56.272|....... 
= 27.822) 23.363 402.93 65. 56.264)....... 
i «5 ofa 27.822) 23.363 402.74 65. Es 690006 
ES ¢ i at inih 27.822) 23.363 402.73 65. 56.262)....... 
ee 27.823) 23.363 402.74 65. 8 eee 
DL sevdes 27.824) 23.363 402.74 65. Ss aa 
SA). Fe 27.826) 23.363 402.72 65. BO. BRM sc cece 
D. OBE. oo vee’ 27.827) 23.363 402.71 65.8 56.259)....... 
Ce 27.826) 23.363 402.73 65 .830) 56.203)....... 
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in the New York market. 1 
4 The rate quoted after July 22, 1946, is not strictly comparable to the “‘free’’rate shown before that date, 
for July 1-19 is 5.1902, and for Jan. 1-July 19, 5.1860, while the average for the new rate for July 25-31 is 5.330, and for July 25—Dee. 31, 5.3955. 
Note.—For back figures, see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 173, pp. 662-682. 
publication, and for further information concerning developments affecting the averages during previous years, see BULLETIN for July 1947, p. 
933; February 1944, p. 209; and February 1943, p. 201. 





1 Prior to Nov. 1, 1942, the official designation of the Brazilian currency unit was the “milreis.” 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certi 
* At the end of June 1945 official rates for the Australian and British pounds were a 


bolished, and after this date quotations are buying rates 


The rates shown represent averages for the second half of 1945 and are comparable to those quoted before 1940. 


The average for the “‘free"’ rate 


or description of statistics see pp. 572-573 in same 
























PRICE MOVEMENTS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
WHOLESALE PRICES—ALL COMMODITIES 


[Index Numbers] 





United 
K 
(1930 = 
100) 


France 
(1938 = 
100) 


Nether- 


lands 
uly 1938- 
une 1939 
=100) 














292 





194 





998 




















® Preliminary. 


1 The new national index, published by the Central Institute of Statistics, is a weighted geometric average of the prices of 156 commodities. 


The weights are determined on the basis of the total quantities produced and imported in 1938. 


old index. 


* Approximate figure, derived from old index (1913=100). 
Sources.—See BULLETIN for July 1947, p. 934; January 1941, p. 84; April 1937, p. 372; March 1937, p. 276; and October 1935, p. 678. 


WHOLESALE PRICES—GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[Indexes for groups included in total index above] 


Yearly averages for 1933-1942 are derived from 





United States 
(1926 = 100) 


Canada 
(1926 = 100) 


United Kingdom 
(1930 = 100) 


Netherlands 
(July 1938-June 1939 


= 100) 





Farm 
products 


Raw and 
partly 
manu- 

factured 
goods 


Fully and 
chiefly 
manu- 

factured 
goods 


Indus- 
trial raw 
products 


Indus- 
trial 
finished 














182 





























® Preliminary. * Revised 


Sources.—See BULLETIN for July 1947, p. 934; May 1942, p. 451; March 1935, p. 180; and March 1931, p. 159. 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued 


| (ndex numbers] 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


COST OF LIVING 


{Index numbers] 





United 
Can- | King- 
a dom 
(1935-39| (July 
=100) 1914 

= 100) 


United 
King- 
dom 


Can- 
ada 
(1935-39 
= 100) 


(July 
1914 
= 100) 


France | Nether- 
lands 

(1911-13 
=100) 





1946-September. 
tober... 
November. 
December. 


1947-—January... 


1946—Septeniber. 
October... 
November. 
December. }- 


147 
154 
156 
158 
184 
199 


200 
199 
201 


3 


ee- aa we 
ebruary.. ebruary 


BEEBE FBee 












































» Preliminary. 
1 Revised index from March 1936 (see BULLETIN for April 1937, p. 373). 
Sources.—See BULLETIN for July 1947, p. 935; May 1942, p. 451; October 1939, p. 943; and April 1937, p. 373. 


SECURITY PRICES 


[Index numbers except as otherwise specified] 





Bonds Common stocks 





United United 
Kingdom| France States 
(December 
1921=100) 


Year or month United France’ Nether- 
Ki (December 


ngdom lands! 
ie (1926=100) | 1938= 100) | (1938= 100) 





5275 


112 
7140 
#308 


Number of issues. . 





Savas | 
“anouw > 
ano 


_ 


. 


at ae 
S853 Eseezax 
RRUNCACIA BwWOw HeAUw 


UPWROPRWY BUDE BARBUS 


1946—September. . 
Octobe 


November... 
December... . 


1947—January 


wine OO mA NAD Bm OWwWoon 
SS8eesss Skee Reet 



































® Preliminary. 

1 Figures represent calculated prices of a 4 per cent 20-year bond offering a yield equal to the monthly average yield for 15 high-grade cor- 
porate bonds. Source.—Standard and Poor's Corporation; for compilations of back figures on prices of both bonds and common stocks in the 
United States see Banking and Monetary Statistics, Table 130, p. 475, and Table 133, p. 479. 

? This index is based on one 15-year 3 per cent theoretical bond. Yearly averages for 1939 and 1940 are based on monthly averages and 
thereafter on the capitalized yield as calculated on the 15th of every month. 

3 Beginning February 1947, this index represents the reciprocals of average yields for 13 issues (2 eternal government, 2 government, 2 munic- 
ipal, 1 provincial, 3 mortgage, and 3 industrial bonds). From January 1946 through January 1947 the figures are based on the most representative 
bond for each group. The average yield in the base period (January-March 1937) was 3.39 per cent. 

4 This index is based on 95 common stocks through 1944, and on 100 stocks thereafter. 

5 In September 1946 this index was revised to include 185 issues of metropolitan and 90 issues of colonial France. See “Bulletin de la Sta- 
tistique Générale,” September-November 1946, p. 424. : 

6 This is a new index for 37 Netherlands issues (27 industrial, 5 banking, and 5 shipping shares) and represents an unweighted monthly average 
of daily quotations. The figures are not comparable with data for previous years shown in earlier BULLETINS. 

7 Average based on figures for 5 months; no data available June- December. 

8 Average based on figures for 10 months; no data available January-February. 

Sources.—See BULLETIN for March 1947, p. 349; November 1937, p. 1172; July 1937, p. 698; April 1937, p. 373; June 1935, p. 394; and Feb- 
tuary 1932, p. 121. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Marainer S. Eccies, Chairman 
M. S. Szymczak 
Ernest G. Draper 
R. M. Evans 


E.uiotr Tuurston, Assistant 
to the Chairman 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
S. R. Carpenter, Secretary 
Bray Hammonp, Assistant Secretary 
Merritt SHERMAN, Assistant Secretary 


LEGAL DIVISION 
Georce B. Vest, General Counsel 
]. Leonarp Townsenp, Assistant General Counsel 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
Woopuitr Tuomas, Director 
Ratpw A. Youne, Assistant Director 
J. Burxe Knapp, Assistant Director 
Bonnar Brown, Assistant Director 


DIVISION OF EXAMINATIONS 
Rosert F. Leonarp, Director 
Epwin R. Mitiarp, Assistant Director 
Georce S. Stoan, Assistant Director 


Ronatp Ransom, Vice Chairman 
James K. VarpaMan, Jr. 
LawrENCE CLAYTON 


Cuester Morritt, Special Adviser 
to the Board of Governors 


DIVISION OF BANK OPERATIONS 
Epwarp L. Smeap, Director 
J. R. Van Fossen, Assistant Director 
J. E. Horsert, Assistant Director 


DIVISION OF SECURITY LOANS 


Cart E. Parry, Director 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Frep A. Netson, Director 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
Liston P. Betuea, Director 
Garpner L. Boorne, II, Assistant Director 





FEDERAL 
OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE 


Marriner S. Eccies, Chairman 
ALLAN SprouL, Vice Chairman 
LAWRENCE CLAYTON 

Cuester C. Davis 

Ernest G. DRAPER 

R. M. Evans 

Ray M. Giwney 

J. N. Perron 

RonaLp RANsoM 

M. S. Szymczak 

James K. VARDAMAN, JR. 
LaurENCE F. WHITTEMORE 


Cuester Morritt, Secretary 

S. R. Carpenter, Assistant Secretary 

Georce B. Vest, General Counsel 

J. Leonarp TownsEnp, Assistant General Counsel 

Woopuier Tuomas, Economist 

Paut W. McCracken, Associate Economist 
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Wituram H. Sreap, Associate Economist 

Donato S. THompson, Associate Economist 

Joun H. Wirutams, Associate Economist 

Rosert G. Rouse, Manager of System Open Market 
Account 
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FEDERAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Cuas. E. Spencer, Jr., Boston District 
Vice President 


W. Ranpotpu Burcess, New York District 
Davip E. Witurams, = Puiapetpnia District 


Joun H. McCoy, CLEVELAND District 


Rosert V. FLeminc, RicHMonp District 


J. T. Brown, Attanta District 


Epwarp E. Brown, Cuicaco District 
President 


James H. Penick, Sr. Louis District 
Henry E. Atwoop, MINNEAPOLIS District 
James M. Kemper, Kansas Crry District 


Ep H. Winton, Dattas District 


Reno Op in, San Francisco District 


Watrer LicuTEnstein, Secretary 


Hersert V. Procunow, Acting Secretary 
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CHAIRMEN, DEPUTY CHAIRMEN, AND SENIOR OFFICERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 












Federal Reserve | Chairman! t : 
Bank of Deputy Chairman First Vice President Vice Presidents 
Boston......... Albert M. Creighton Laurence F. Whittemore Robert B. Harve Carl B. Pitman 
Donald K. David William Willett E. G. Hult ” O. A. Schlaikjer 
E. O. Latham R. F. Van Amringe 
New York...... Allan ont E. O. Douglas A. Phelan 
William I. Myers . R. Rounds “ss a H. V. Roelse 
. H. Kimball Robert G. Rouse 
L. W. Knoke V. Willis 
- = eatin en Walter S. Logan R. B. Wiltse 
Philadelphia omnes ©. ‘oo : Jame Karl R. B Wm. G. McCreedy 
Warren F. Whittier W. J. Davis Robert N. Hiilkert C. A. Mclihenny 
© ie — E. C. Hill P. M. Poorman? 
George C. Brainard y M. Sidney W. D. F B. J. Lazar 
Cleveland... ... Reynold E. Klages Wm. H. Fletcher | }Yyyulton Rang 7 ee 
A. H. Lanin 
: W. G. Wysor Hugh Leach 
Richmond. ..... Charles P. McCormick J. S. Walden, Jr. a ag 
E. A. Kincai 
Frank H. Neely W. S. McLarin, Jr. 
pe J. F. Porter L. M. a: ' et Beavers z 
: S. 
cI wa CSY oel B. Fort, Jr. 
arence W. Avery . S. Young 
steeeees Paul G. Hoffman Charles B. Dunn | Nai'B Devt = John K. Langum 








































































































Russell L. Dearmont Chester C. Davis O. M. Attebery C. A. Schacht 
vipa Douglas W. Brooks F. Guy Hitt Wm. E. Peterson William H. Stead 
William B. Pollard CC. M. Stewart 
R B. Shepard J. N. Peyton 
Minneapolis oger H.G. McConnell _iR. E. Towle 
- W. D. Cochran O. S. Powell A. W. Mills® Sigurd Ueland 
Otis R. Preston Harry I. Ziemer "j 
Robert B. Caldwell H. G. Leedy Cordi ATA 
Kanees City Robert L. Mehornay Henry O. Koppang | 2 r a, a ~ he 
Delos C. Johns D. W. Woolley* 
ee J. R. Part R. R. Gilbert E. B. Austin W. H. Holloway 
R. B. Anderson W. D. Gentry R. B. Coleman Watrous H. Irons 
H. R. DeMoss L. G. Pondrom? 
W. E. Eagle Mac C. Smyth 
» Brayton Wilbur C, E. Earhart 
San Francisco... . Harry R. Wellman H. N. Mangels = bi _ o + — 
. M. Leisner® W. F. Volberg 
. L. Partner O. P. Wheeler 
VICE PRESIDENTS IN CHARGE OF BRANCHES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Federal Reserve Federal Reserve 
Bank of Branch Chief Officer Bank of Branch Chief Officer 
New York. ..... Buffalo I. B. Smith‘ Minneapolis... .| Helena R. E. Towle 
Cleveland...... Cincinnati B. J. Lazar 
Pittsburgh J. W. Kossin Kansas City. ...| Denver G. H. Pipkin 
Oklahoma City O. P. Cordill 
Richmond...... Baltimore W. R. Milford Omaha L. H. Earhart 
Charlotte R. L. Cherry 
Atlanta........ Birmingham P. L. T. Beavers 
acksonville T. A. Lanford Dallas......... El] Paso Mac C, Smyth 
ashville oel B. Fort, Jr Houston H. Holloway 
New Orleans Pari San Antonio W. E. Eagle 
Chicago........ Detroit E. C. Harris 
San Francisco...| Los Angeles W. N. Ambrose 
St. Louis....... Little Rock C. M. Stewart Portland D. L. Davis 
Louisville C. A. Schacht Salt Lake City W. L. Partner 
Memphis William B. Pollard Seattle C. R. Shaw 
' Also Federal Reserve Agent. * Cashier, * Also Cashier. ‘General Manager. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE PUBLICATIONS’ 








The material listed below may be obtained from 
the Division of Administrative Services, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Remittance should be made 
payable to the order of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Feperat Reserve Burretin. Issued monthly. 
Subscription price in the United States and its pos- 
sessions, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Republic of Honduras, Mexico, New- 
foundland (including Labrador), Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, is $2.00 per annum or 20 cents per copy; 
elsewhere, $2.60 per annum or 25 cents per copy. 
Group subscriptions in the United States for 10 or 
more copies to one address, 15 cents per copy per 
month, or $1.50 for 12 months. 


Feperat Reserve CHarts oN Bank CREDIT, 
Money Rares, anp Business. Issued monthly. 
$9.00 per annum, or $1.00 per copy. In quantities 
of 10 or more copies of a particular issue for single 
shipment, 75 cents each. 


Dicest or Rutines to October 1, 1937. Digests 
of Board rulings, opinions of the Attorney General 
and court decisions construing the Federal Reserve 
Act, with compilation showing textual changes in 
the Act. 683 pages. $1.25 per copy. 


Bankinc Stupies. Comprising 17 papers on 
banking and monetary subjects by members of the 
Board’s staff. August 1941; reprinted March 1947. 
496 pages. Paper cover. $1.00 per copy; in quan- 
tities of 10 or more copies for single shipment, 75 
cents each. 

BANKING AND Monetary Statistics. Statistics of 
banking, monetary, and other financial develop- 
ments. November 1943. 979 pages. $1.50 per 
copy. No charge for individual sections (un- 
bound), as listed on page 1069 of the August 1947 
BULLETIN. 


Provisions of State Laws Retatinc to Bank 
Reserves as of December 31, 1944. 1945. 30 pages. 


* A more complete list, including periodical releases and re- 
prints, appeared on pp. 1066-1069 of the August 1947 BuLLetiN. 
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Monetary AND Bankinc Rerorm In Paracuay. 
Includes translation of laws, accompanying reports, 
and introduction reviewing the monetary history of 


Paraguay. July 1946. 170 pages. $1.00 per copy. 


RuLEs OF ORGANIZATION AND RULEs OF PROCEDURE 
(Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem). September 1946. 31 pages. 


Tue Feperat Reserve Act, as amended to No- 
vember 1, 1946, with an Appendix containing pro- 
visions of certain other statutes affecting the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 372 pages. 50 cents per 
paper-bound copy; $1.00 per cloth-bound copy. 


Feperat ReservE CHARTS ON CoNsUMER CREDIT. 
Space for plotting through 1948. April 1947 
edition. 24 pages. 50 cents per copy; in quan- 
tities of 10 or more copies for single shipment, 
35 cents each. 


Postwar Economic Srupies. (8 pamphlets, 
the first six now available and the last two to be 


published later.) 


No. 1. Jobs, Production, and Living Standards. 

No. 2. Agricultural Adjustment and Income. 

No. 3. Public Finance and Full Employment. 

No. 4. Prices, Wages, and Employment. 

No. 5. Private Capital Requirements. 

No. 6. Housing, Social Security, and Public 
Works. 

International Monetary Policies. 

Federal Reserve Policy. 


No. 7. 
No. 8. 


The price for the set of eight pamphlets is $1.25; 
25 cents per pamphlet, or, in quantities of 10 or 
more for single shipment, 15 cents per pamphlet. 


REGULATIONS OF THE BoarD oF GOVERNORS OF THE 
Feperat Reserve System. Individual regulations 
with amendments. 


REPRINTS 
(From Federal Reserve Bulletin except as otherwise indicated) 


CommerciaL Bank Activity 1n ConsuMER IN- 
STALMENT Financinc, by Frieda Baird. March 
1947. 6 pages. 


VaLuEs AND LIMITATIONS OF CONSUMER FINAN- 
ciaL Surveys For Economic Researcn, by Ralph 
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A. Young and Duncan McC. Holthausen. March 
1947. 9 pages. 


Meruops oF RestrictiInc MONETIZATION OF Pus- 
tic Dest sy Banks. April 1947. 4 pages. 


New GuaTeMaLan Bank Law, by David L. 
Grove. April 1947 Buttetin with translation of 
new Bank Law. 39 pages. 


Revision oF WEEKLY Statistics FOR MEMBER 
Banks IN Leaptnc Citigs. June-July 1947. 9 pages. 


Rerait Crepir Survey—1946. From July 1947 
Butetin with supplementary information for nine 
separate trades. 40 pages. 


Tue British Crisis. September 1947. 12 pages. 
Estrmatep Liguipw Asset Hoxpincs oF In- 
DIVIDUALS AND Businesses. September 1947. 2 
pages. 

FinanciAL Postrion OF MANUFACTURING AND 
TraDeE IN RELATION To SIZE AND PROFITABILITY, 
1946, by Albert R. Koch and Charles H. Schmidt. 
September 1947. 12 pages. 


Revision oF NATIONAL INCOME AND PropucT 
Sratistics. September 1947. 12 pages. 


STERLING IN MuLtTILaTERAL Trane, by J. Burke 
Knapp and F. M. Tamagna. September 1947. 8 


pages. 
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Business Loans of Member Banks 


Business Loans of Memser Banks, by Albert 
R. Koch. March 1947. 11 pages. 


Term Lenpinc to Business By COMMERCIAL 
Banks 1n 1946, by Duncan McC. Holthausen. May 
1947. 20 pages. 


Securtry PLepcED oN MemsBer Bank Loans To 
Business, by Tynan Smith. June 1947. 17 pages. 


Tue Srructure oF IntTEREsT Rates on Business 
Loans aT Member Banks, by Richard Youngdahl. 
July 1947. 17 pages. 


Memser Bank Loans To SMALL Business, by 
Charles H. Schmidt. August 1947. 15 pages. 


Survey of Consumer Finances 


Part I. ExpEnpITurEs FoR DuraBLE Goops AND 
InvesTMENTS. June 1947. 17 pages. 


Part II. Consumer INcoMEs AND Liguip AssET 
Hotpines. July 1947. 15 pages. 


Part III. Consumer Savine tn 1946 anp OwnerR- 
sHIP OF SELECTED Non iquip Assets. August 1947, 
12 pages. 
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